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We have of late been a good deal disturbed by an extremely 
unpleasant sort of vision. We fancied that we were approached 
by a countenance of somewhat stern and petrifying expression, 
from the lips of which there seemed to issue forth words of 
appalling rebuke, arraigping us for the accents of unbecoming 
mirth which had, on one or two occasions, escaped us in the 
course of our remarks on certain compositions of the author now 
before us. It will easily be imagined that our sensations, on re- 
covering from this disagreeable trance, very much resembled those 
with which Jerome must have awakened from the nocturnal flagel- 
lation wherewith he was visited for having followed after the vani- 
ties of profane literature. If, however, the apparition were, at this 
moment, again before us, in all its terrors, we could very sincerely 
affirm thus much in its presence,—that whenever we may have been 
lured aside from the path of sober disquisition, it has been, solely, 
by the meteor play of a sportive humour—most assuredly not by 
the blazing torch of malignant passion. We must, however, 
frankly confess, that the castigation we have experienced has been 
extremely fortunate and seasonable. But for some such admo- 
nitory voice, we do grievously fear that we might now be tempted 
to transgress once more. Our gravity, for instance, might have 
been seriously endangered by the solemnity with which the author 
here reiterates and parades that eternal quotation from Thucy- 
dides *—prefixed by him to one of his former works—wherein the 
historian notices the indolence and languor with which the gene- 
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rality of mankind address themselves to the search after truth ;— 
a profound remark which, we are told, was made by that great 
writer long before the Christian era!—just as if the difficulty of 
chaining down the vagrant attention of ordinary minds to the 
labour of close investigation, could have escaped the notice of any 
serious thinker, whether Egyptian or Babylonian— Greek or 
Roman—Barbarian or Scythian—bond or free. Again—we are, 
by no means, quite certain, that any thing short of this salutary 
visitation could have been sufficient to repress the smile, which we 
perceived to be occasionally creeping over our features, on 
observing that various ancient and undoubted verities are here 
propounded with an air of as much importance as if they were 
spoils recently won by the hardihood of original and independent 
thought. ‘The recollection, however, of our austere monitor, 
effectually subdued all disposition to mirth: and we completed 
our examination of the volume before us with as much gravity as 
if it had been a long act of parliament—or a treatise on porisms— 
or a funeral oration over the mangled remains of the British Con- 
stitution ! 

The main object of this work is to correct the vulgar notion, 
that corrupt doctrine and superstitious practice are, properly, the 
growth of the Romish Church; to show us that, in truth, they 
are the growth of the human heart; and that the whole wilderness 
of Romish error is nothing more than the natural produce of that 
evil soil, nourished up into rauk luxuriance by the arts of crafty 
aud ambitious men. ‘The volume is dedicated to Mr. Blanco 
White; and most assuredly it would be diflicult to select a name 
which could, with more eminent propriety, be prefixed to a disqui- 
sition on the abuses of that communion from which his honest 
convictions have separated him. ‘That gentleman, however, we 
should imagine, will be the first to allow, that his authority, 
weighty as it undoubtedly is, could hardly be needed in support 
of the position, that the perversions of the Church in which he 
was reared have their origin, not merely in the designs of syste- 
matic imposture, but, chiefly, in the credulous weakness and inhe- 
rent depravity of our common nature. ‘The writer himself, indeed, 
is under the impression that the “ views which he has taken,” and 
which have been confirmed by those of Mr. B. White, 


** are not anticipated in any work that he is acquainted with. Several 
writers, he allows, have glanced slightly, incidentally, and partially, at 
the principle he has attempted to establish, or have advanced some steps 
towards it. Bishop Lavington, for instance, has compared a part of 
the Romish errors with those of some modern enthusiasts ; and Middle- 
ton, another part with those of the ancient Pagans ; but they have 
stopped short of the general conclusion to which Dr, Whately’s own 
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observations and reflections, combined with those of Mr. White, have 
led him.”—Dedication, pp. 20, 21. 3 


Now we, on the contrary, hope to be acquitted of any propensity 
towards wanton disparagement, if we venture to express some 
surprise at finding that any writer of the present day should ima- 
gine that such speculations have any thing original belonging 
to them. ‘That there is in human nature a voracious appetite for 
wonders, which almost invites imposture—a disposition which 
makes it as pleasant to be cheated as it is to cheat—that men are 
naturally glad to be religious by deputy—that the haman mind is 
apt to repose most willingly on the support of an infallible autho- 
rity—and that the Papal system has its foundation on the monte 
testaceo of these worthless fragments of our nature—all this, we 
had hitherto imagined, has long been familiar to every attentive stu- 
dent of the history of man. It may, possibly, be true, that these 
positions have never been formally and systematically developed 
in a treatise expressly devoted to that one object; but we con- 
ceive that it may safely be affirmed that this view of the matter is 
closely interwoven with the speculations of most of the great 
divines who have explored and laid open the enormities of the 
Romish superstition. We may content ourselves with a single 
instance. Dr. Thomas Jackson has one section of his fifth book 


expressly “ On the identity, or equivalency of Superstition in 


Rome-Heathen and Rome-Ciristian:” and he represents the 
whole apparatus of deception, by which the latter bewitched the 
world, as a masterly device of the devil, bent upon turning the 
credulity and the passions of mankind to their destruction. The 
uppetite for delusion, and the proneness to sensual indulgence, 
produced all the abominations of heathenism, upon a_ principle 
somewhat similar to that of demand and supply: and when the 
Pagan market was demolished, it was necessary that another 
should be set up, to feed the same lusts to which the former was 
indebted for the prosperity of its traffic. The only difference 
was, that the articles exhibited would require additional craft and 
dexterity in their preparation. 


“ It were a brutish simplicity,” says Dr. Jackson, “ to think the devil 
could not, and a preposterous charity to think he would not, minister his 
receipts in a cunninger fashion, since the promulgation of the Gospel, 
than he did before, although the poison be still the same...... Taking it 
as granted that he had as great a longing, since Christ triumphed over 
him, as he had before, to work the bane of men’s souls throughout 
Europe, he had been the arrantest fool that ever cither undertook to 
contrive a dangerous and cunning plot, or adventured to act any notori- 
ous mischief or difficult villainy, if he had solicited men to gross hea- 
thenism, or open profession of allegiance to those gods, in whose service 
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they had known their fathers perish, the sudden downfal of whose idols 
they had seen miraculously accomplished.” 


What, then, was to be done, but to turn the truth of the Gospel 
to a lie, in compliance with the general craving after falsehood— 
and the manna of the Gospel into “ delicious poison,” to sate the 
depraved and corrupted appetites which could not endure the sin- 
cere milk of the word? And how could this be better accom- 
plished than by the gradual and furtive introduction of practices 
and doctrines, such as would pacify the souls which were secretly 
hungering after the slavish meals of their former bondage? 


** And what branch of implanted superstition can we imagine in any 
son of Adam, which may not sufficiently feed itself with some part or 
other of the Romish Liturgy, or with some customs by that Church 
allowed, concerning the invocation of saints, the adoration of reliques, or 
worship of images. By entertaining either more orthodoxal conceits of 
the Godhead than the heathens had, or better persuasions of one mediator 
between God and man than the modern Jews and Mahometans do, they 
give contentment to many carnal desires — especially covetousness, pre- 
posterous pride, and hypocrisy—which would be ready to mutiny, if sim- 
ple idolatry should be restored to its wonted sovereignty.’'* 


‘The subject is further prosecuted in the 23d chapter of the same 
book, of which chapter the title is, 


* Of the general infirmities of flesh and blood which did dispose divers 
ancient professors of Christianity to take the infection of superstition, 
Of the particular humours which did sharpen the appetite of the modern 
Romish Church to hunger and thirst after the powsonous drugs of Rome- 


heathen’s idolatry.’ 


Age after age the Church continued to provide, with shameless 
profusion, for this unhallowed appetite ; and the result was that 


“‘ the wisest of her sons became at lust so foolish, as to publish with their 
mouths what she had long since said in the pride of her heart: * Tush— 
God was a jealous God in ‘the days of the synagogue, his former wife, which 
wanted discretion and proved unfaithful : but this, his new spouse, our holy 
mother the Catholic Church, is more wise and gracious in his cyes, able to 
warrant whatsoever is done by her appointment. She knows how to humour 
and please her loving husband, who is not like man, that he should be Jealous 
of her carriage, that means no harm, and cannot behave herself amiss ; 
though, to unfaithful eyes, she may scem, outwardly, to do as wantons do.” t 


Now it will scarcely be questioned, we suppose, that this 
writer, at least, had most clearly and distinctly present to his mind 
the notion to which Dr. Whately endeavours to give the stamp of 
novelty, namely, that it may rather be said that the Church of 
Rome is the daughter than the parent of superstition—that the 


* Jackson's Works, vol. i. pp. 955, 9354. + Ibid. p. 934. Ibid. p. 989. 
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Papal perversion is but a continuation of the old heathen system, 
with other names and other forms, but with a marvellous improve- 
ment of artifice,—and that both of them are but schemes of 
accommodation to the desire, inherent in our depraved nature, 
of reconciling the claims of the Deity with an unreserved indul- 
gence of our lusts; the sense of responsibility with a practical 
relief of the conscience from the burden of it. Man, we all know, 
is a passive and willing drudge, who will crouch and sweat under 
any load which can be placed on his shou/ders, rather than take the 
yoke of Christ upon his heart. It was this servile propensity which 
first set the master-builders of the Papal fabric on their work, 
and which, afterwards, encouraged and invited thein to carry it on. 


“Their “ chambers of imagery” sprung up, at first, in noiseless 


quiet, to receive the crowd of worshippers who were impatient 
for such a refuge, when the ancient structures of idolatry were 
crumbling into ruins. For a long period, the sound of axe or 
hammer was scarcely heard, as the edifice was rising from the 
ground; till, at last, the pile seemed to reach up to heaven, and 
to menace and controul the earth. 

This view of the rise and progress of the Romish Tower of 
Babel, and all its vastness and intricacy of design, we had always 
conceived to be, as it were, domesticated in the minds of all who 
had attentively contemplated its history. For our very humble 
selves, we can honestly say that we hardly recollect the time, since 
our attention was seriously engaged in it, when we regarded the 
matter under any other aspect. We know not when we ever 
considered the worst corruptions of Christianity as other than the 
struggles of the soul to regain the untroubled waters of superstitious 
faith and practice, to escape a tempestuous conflict with the 
passions, and to take refuge in the land-locked bay of an infallible 
Church, as the haven where it would be. All the false religions 
the world has ever seen are of the same family—all stamped more 
or less deeply with the same likeness—all point to some substitute 
for a virtuous and self-denying frame of mind—to some compro- 
mise between the iniquity of man and righteousness of Jehovah— 
to some expedient which shall exempt mortals from the necessity 
of that circumcision of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter, 
whose praise is not of man but of God. And if the Romish per- 
version differs from the heathen, it is in having yoked to its cha- 
riot an earthly courser together with a heavenly; in having forcibly 
coupled error and truth; in having compelled the purity of one 
portion of its creed to lend its awful sanction and authority to the 
absurdities and abominations of the rest; and thus, in winding up 
a charm of far stronger delusion than ever was prepared before, 
to enchant the eager credulity of man. 
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While we are on this subject, we cannot resist the temptation 
to introduce here a delineation of the Papal system, by a living 
writer, which even they who may deem it somewhat overcharged 
will allow to be executed by a most powerful hand; and we now 
submit it to the reader, because, like the speculations of Dr. 
Whately, it does not ascribe the achievement to any one man, or 
to any set of men, as the effect of their deliberate contrivance and 
design, formed with a distinct anticipation of the result. If the 
work is to be ascribed to any one architect, that architect, in this 
writer’s estimation, is no other than the great enemy of the human 
race; and to say this, is little more than saying, in other words, 
what Dr. Whately has said; namely, that human indolence, 
frailty, and depravity, may, in one sense, be considered as the very 
authors of the fabric; for without their patronage Satan himself 
would have laboured in vain for the accomplishment of his work. 
It would have been to little purpose for him to put such a design 
into the hearts even of an ambitious, worldly-minded, and profli- 
gate priesthood, if human nature had not been wildly impatient 
for the conveniences and the splendours of such a structure, and 
for all the luxury of delusion for which its costly furniture and 
mechanism has made such ample provision. The following is 
the passage to which we allude:— 


“ © what a master is Satan of wiles, and what a battle hath he waged 
for this world! Very lovely must it be in his sight, as the Garden of 
Eden before him. And what a wilderness hell must be, when he con- 
tends so strenuously for this poor fallen earth! ... Though having the 
death-wound in him, how expressly he seizeth occasions, and how stoutly 
he contesteth every inch of ground, every point of advantage! And how 
he followed up the stroke of that advantage which he obtained over the 
Arian nations, by making it the occasion of seating in Rome that arch- 
deception and mistress of all delusions with which the kings of the earth 
have committed whoredom ; the infernal device of the Papacy, that 
deepest conception and mightiest achievement of Satan: into which he 
hath admitted the whole canon of truth, and yet contrived that it should 
teach only error: into which he hath admitted the whole revelation of 
light, and yet contrived that it should breed only foul and pestilent dark- 
ness. OQ, it is an ample net for catching men! a delusion and a bondage 
made for the world, as the Gospel was a redemption made for the world ! 
No partial error, like that of the Gnostics, framed out of mystic imagina- 
tion—nor that of the Arians, framed out of the proud arguments of rea- 
son—or that of the Anabaptists, framed out of the licentiousness of the 
will; but a stupendous deception, and universal counterfeit of truth ; 
which hath a chamber for every natural faculty of the soul, and an occupa- 
tion for every energy of the natural spirit ; permitting evcry extreme of 
abstemiousness and indulgence, fast and revelry, melancholy abstraction and 
burning zeal, subtle acuteness and popular discourse, world-renunciation and 
worldly ambition ; embracing the arts, and the sciences, and the stores of 
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ancient learning; adding antiquity and misrepresentation of all monu- 
ments of better times ; and covering carefully, with a venerable veil, that 
only monument of better times which was able to expose the false minis- 
try of the infinite superstition—to overthrow to the ground the fabric of 
this mighty temple, which Satan had constructed for his own glory out 
of those ab § which were builded together for the glory of God and 
Christ. Pagan Rome was Satan’s work, constructed with his own mate- 
tials of ambition, arms, policy, and knowledge. But Papal Rome is 
Satan's work, constructed with the materials of God, revealed in his 
Holy Word; and, therefore, is the more to be admired as a device of 
knowledge and of power. For he had no longer arms in Rome, nor all 
subduing conquerors, nor hardy veterans, nor wily senators, nor resistless 
eloquence, nor stupendous grandeur, nor enormous wealth, It was a 
ruin; it had been sacked and spoiled—spoiled and sacked. Every bar- 
barian had trodden on its most hallowed fane, and every fierce beast had 
howled in the ruins of its proudest palaces. In such a ruined habitation 
had Satan to work. With such scantiness and poverty of materials had 
he to construct the second temple of his pride, over which my mind 
wandereth with great admiration.”* 


According to this representation, Satan is the grand designer of 
the plan; the passions and the frailties of human nature, its un- 
sanctified energies and changeful caprices, its unhallowed lust- 
ings after forbidden things—these were the parties which fur- 
nished the demand for such a work; while popes and cardinals, 
monks and jesuits, were the subordinate agents by whom the 
whole design has been carried on from age to age; until the gigan- 
tic master-piece of deception towered above all the prodigies of 
superstitious enterprize which the world had ever seen. No one 
human agent could ever have conceived so mighty a scheme of 
imposture and despotism; no human succession of agents can be 
imagined to have carried on the undertaking, according to a plan 
once formally settled, and conveyed down from one generation of 
deceivers to another. On the one hand, mortal credulity and 
weakness continued to crave after delusion; on the other hand, 
mortal ambition and rapacity were ready to minister to this insa- 
tiable want: the cause and the effect never ceased to re-act upon 
each other; and a force was thus at last accumulated, whose in- 
tensity at length was sufficient to prostrate the world. So, i 
effect, says Dr. Whately; and so, we believe, has every one said 
or thought, who has surveyed the subject with a philosophic eye. 
In ordinary parlance, it is true, we may often heap up the guilt 
solely on the head of the Man of sin, But assuredly it is no new 
thing to trace the disaster up to the corruption of our common 


* Irving’s Babylon and Infidelity foredoomed of God. Glasgow. 1828. Of course 
our reference to the above splendid passage will not be supposed to imply any approba- 
tion of the adventurous fancies exhibited in the body of this work. its 
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. nature, and to the sleepless vigilance and subtlety of its spiritual 
foe. 

But whether the maxim here inculcated be old or new—namely, 
that the spirit of Romanism is, in truth, no other than the spirit 
hi of fallen man—there is, in Dr. Whately’s opinion, a very salutary 
| moral to be derived from it; and this moral it is another object of 
Ae his present work to inculcate. He is extremely anxious that our 
Bit Protestant indignation against the Romish error and perversion 
| ‘should never be permitted to overpower the recollection of our 
i own danger. Human nature, he, in substance, reminds us, is still 
the same, whether in Reformed or Papal communities. ‘The evil 
demon which has been expelled is still constantly wandering in 
the vicinity of his former haunts, and ready to resume possession 
on the first relaxation of our vigilance; and in some instances, It 
| seems, he has partially succeeded. Among the careless, the igno- 
Bite rant, or the ill-informed, the Jeaven of superstition is ever ready to 
work. ‘The same desires and the same infirmities which offered 
Ati the spoils of Christendom to a profligate hierarchy, are still im- 
patient for a return to the house of inglorious but pleasing bond- 
ain age; and this, too, even where popes and cardinals, masses and in- 
"i dulgences, and all the trumpery of pontifical Rome, are mentioned 
with aversion or contempt. The spirit of popery still lurks in 
many a place where the name of popery 1s a bye-word and a 
laughing-stock; and the remembrance of ali this, Dr. Whately 
hopes, may be useful for two purposes—first, to ‘ soften the feel- 
ings of the candid among Romanists and Protestants towards 
iat each other;” and, secondly to teach all Protestants the necessity 
i of being fearful rather than high-minded—of taking heed lest they 
fall, while they imagine that their footing is stedfast—of using all 
diligence to preserve the purity of our boasted Reformation, and 
of banishing from it for ever the whole family of pious frauds, and 
the whole legion of superstitious vanities. 
att There may undoubtedly be a good deal of truth and sound 
'; sense in allthis. ‘There may, it must be allowed, be more or less 

: of Romish error and delusion always going to and fro upon the 
earth in Protestant disguise; and to this melancholy fact distinct 
and ample testimony has been already and repeatedly borne by the 
greatest Protestant writers. The notions and practices of the— 
| Roman Catholic Church, which do foul dishonour to the majesty 
of God, and of his Son, are subjects of grief and disgust to every 
intelligent member of a Protestant community; and yet, perhaps, 
the Protestant but little suspects that he may himself be daily in- 


flicting something of a similar degradation on the object of his 
professed worship. 


“‘ Grossness of opinions solemuly avouched,” says the admirable 
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writer * cited above, “ reduced to method, and instamped with the public 
seal of authority, is easily discovered by all to whom long accustomance 
hath not made their poison in a sort familiar, or as part of daily food. 
Every person rightly catechised in the points of doctrine publicly esta- 
blished in our Church, can clearly discern the late mentioned trans- 
formations of the Deity, whether Heathenish or Romanish. But did 
each of us privately use the orthodoxal form of wholesome doctrine, 
publicly professed, as a true glass for discovering as well the obliquity of 
our own practical resolutions as the’ errors of others’ known opinions, 
most of us might see cause to think that we did secretly wrong the 
Divine Essence no less than they do whom we condemn of open sacri- 
lege and idolatry. No man’s passions in this life can be so moderate (if, 


_ happily, his zmmoderate love of moderateness make him not so partial as 


not to observe them) but may afford him experimental grounds of this 
conclusion. There is no habitual exorbitance of desire or affection but 
secretly works a parallel transfiguration of the Deity; no stain or foul de- 
formity in life or manners whereto we give indulgence or dispensation but 
will cast like aspersion upon the immaculate Majesty. ‘To imagine Him, 
that is the best of all, to be like us in those things which we best like, or 
most approve, is an error inseparable from the corruption of our nature, 
often-times rather lopped than utterly extirpated by infusion of grace.” 


Again—the pertinacity with which the Roman Catholic resists 
every assault that can be made upon his faith with weapons from 
the armouries of science or learning, is well known to all. If you 
appeal to reason, he produces Seripture; if you avouch Scripture, 
he takes refuge in tradition. It must, however, be conceded that 
Protestant error is, sometimes, guarded by a skin equally thick and 
tough, and exhibits equal dexterity and quickness of evasion. 


** He that thinks on nothing but on confirming his own conclusions 
or apprehensions,’—says the writer last quoted—‘ will quickly per- 
suade himself that the word of God speaks just so as he thinks, and 
proffers itself as a witness to give testimony vivd voce to the truth of his 
present cogitations .. .. Unless I had compared the marginal quotations 
of some discourses with the text, and both with the conclusions intended 
by the authors, I should hardly conceive it possible for a man to speak 
nothing but Gospel, and yet to speak scarcely a true or a wise word!... 
Others’ general skill in the Scriptures, if it be great, is for this reason 
alone suspected (by such disputers) to be unsanctified. The stronger 
the reasons brought against them, the forwarder are they to appeal 
from reason unto Scripture; as if grace did abolish the life and rem- 
nant of nature's integrity, as well as her corruptions ; as if God’s law, 
or written word, did rather obliterate, than refine and quicken, the im- 
perfect characters and lineaments of nature’s law written on our hearts, 
. . It is no marvel if such as, for expounding greatest mysteries, have 
wholly betaken themselves to the Spirit, or to men’s labours, whom they 
take to be thoroughly sanctified, do as lightly esteem the opinion of the 


—* Dr. T. Jackson, vol. i. p. 1009. 
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greatest scholars, ancient or modern, in Divine mysteries, as they highly 
magnify their wit and judgment in artificial learning, or sacred gene- 
ralities. For, matters of sanctification, of election, of salvation, are as 
the only trade or faculty which these men profess, and of which they 
~ deem their own corporation only free ; others, not fit to be consulted, or, at 
least, their voices not to be taken, until they have served the like complete 
apprenticeship to their supposed spirit, or been as long professors of the 
pure word alone, renouncing all commerce with natural reason. Th 
are more offended with their followers for having recourse to it, than ordi- 
nary tradesmen are with thetr sercants or apprentices, for haunting ale- 
houses, taverns, or worse places.” * 

Now change but a few terms, and we have here, in substance, 
something extremely like the pith and marrow of the Romish 
principles, of the absolute incapacity and disqualification of pri- 
vate judgment,—of implicit reliance on authorized teachers,— 
and of the vanity and profaneness of an appeal to any sanction 
but that of an infallible representative of Christ. 

Another of the Romish propensities of man, noticed by Dr. 
Whately, is his tendency to the adoption of a vicarious reli- 
gion,—his anxiety to turn over the interests and welfare of 
his soul to the good oflices of a spiritual agent, who should 
thoroughly relieve him of that most troublesome and bewildering 
of all concerns, the custody of his conscience,—the task of ex- 
ploring the plague of his own heart. ‘The same thing, it is well 
known, has, long since, been observed, and most sarcastically ex- 
posed by Milton, i in his treatise on the freedom of printing. 


“ There is not,” says he, “ any burden that some would gladlier put 
off to another, than the charge and care of their religion. ‘There be— 
(who knows not that there be?)—of Protestants and professors, who 
live in as arrant and implicit faith as any lay Papist of Loretto. A 
wealthy man, addicted to his pleasures and his profits, finds religion to 
be a traffic so entangled, of so many peddling accounts, that, of all 
mysteries, he cannot skill to keep a stock going upon that trade . oe. 
What does he do, therefore, but resolve to give over toiling, and to find 
himself out some factor, to whose care and credit he may commit the 
whole managing of his religious affairs.”’ 


And then he goes on, with inimitable force of satirical humour, to 
show how, in consequence of this delegation, a man’s religion 
can no more be said to be within himself, but to be, rather, a 

sort of individual moveable that goes in and out with his spiri- 
tual representative ; and how it is lodged and supped at night, and, 
in the morning walks abroad, leaving its kind entertainer in the 
shop, trading without his religion.| Here, again, we have a vivid 
exhibition of the principle which, in the Roman Catholic Church, 


* Jackson, vol. i. p. 1097. 
t Milt. Areop. Prose Works, vol. i. p. 316. Ed. Symm. 
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expanded itself into the complicated system of vicarious sanctity— 
made the religion of the priesthood one thing, and the religion of the 
laity another thing, of much inferior and coarser quality—exalted 
the clergy to the office of mediation between God and man— 
engendered the abominations consequent upon auricular confes- 
sion—and established the belief in the transferable and market- 
able nature of superfluous merit. And something of the same 
kind, Dr. Whately assures us, may be found to survive at this 
day among the members of many a congregation, who often re- 
gard their favourite minister as a sort of local pope, in whose 
mouth the word of the Lord must, of necessity, be truth! 

' But there would, probably, be no end of accumulating pas-. 
sages to prove, that the tendency of our nature to relapse towards 
superstition, even under the reformed system, has never escaped the 
vigilant notice of Protestants. ‘The nostril, however, of the present 
inquirer has, it seems, been more than usually sagacious and acute 
in detecting the veteris vestigia fraudis, We live, indeed, in an 
age in which that scent has been supposed to be more than 
usually cold and dead. What with Mechanic Institutions—and 
what with the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge—and what with the 
spread of the Utilitarian Philosophy—and what with the building 
up of Moral Systems on the sandy foundation of expediency— 
what with these, and a multitude of other formidable indications,— 
one would rather be tempted to suspect that the pure Age of 
Reason was approaching, and that all traces of Superstition were 
eradually ceasing to taint the earth. It has been said,—we fear 
with too much justice,—that ours is “ a poor mechanical age ; 
with Expediency for its Pole-Star, and Reason for its Divinity, 
and Knowledge for its Heaven.” And yet, in the midst of this 
age it is that the evil savours of the ancient superstitious corru 

tions are still strong enough to alarm the sensitive faculties of 
our Divine, and send him questing, through our own country, 
after the rank footsteps of that game which, three centuries ago, 
invited forth the mighty hunters of our Reformation. Whatever 
we may think, we are still surrounded, (he assures us,) with little 
pious frauds, and small superstitions. The seeds of the old 
plague are still very thickly scattered ; and they require nothing 
but a relaxation of our quarantine to break forth again, and to 
place in imminent jeopardy the health of our Christian profes- 
sion. We know not how it is, but we find ourselves unable to 
sympathize very keenly with these apprehensions, We are so. 
beset with sights and sounds of terrific augury from various other 
quarters, that we have scarcely ears to hear, or eyes to see, the 
things which our wakeful guardian is here announcing to us. 
Popery indeed may assail us once more; but it will be from 
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higher and more terrible places than the retreats of our rustic igno- 
rance. Whenever we hear of it, our gaze is instantly turned towards 
the strongest hold in which it hath entrenched and fortified itself, 

and which our adventurous liberality has, of late, invested with 
tenfold strength: and when we think of the might with which, 

from that quarter, she confronts and menaces us, we have scarcely 
a thought for the poor pigmy fastnesses which her spirit may still 
retain in our own villages and hamlets,—the parvam Trojam 
simulataque magnis Mania, which our author has been so busy in 
surveying. And then, too, the perils which seem gathering round 
us from the spirit of Rationalism, and Infidelity, and Antichristian 
frenzy,—the heaving of the earth beneath our feet, and the omi- 
nous murmurs of the caverns below, threatening to hurl into the 
air both thrones and churches, and all the massiest monuments of 
times that are passed away—all these portents, we honestly con- 
fess, leave us but little leisure of mind to contemplate the more 
obscure and diminutive operations of that power, by whose aid 
the arch-enemy was enabled to build up the Romish temple of 
delusion! He tells us,—and no doubt truly,—on the strength of 
his own personal experience as a parochial minister, that persons 
are still to be found who have a strong faith in the efficacy of the 
sacramental wine, when the Angel of Death is by their bed; and 
who exclaim—“ Dear Sir, give me the Sacrament first, and then 
talk as much as you please,—when any attempt is made to 
probe their hearts, and to administer the necessary instruction. 
Others it seems there are, who covet the sacred elements as if 
they were a medicine or a charm of sovereign potency against the 
diseases of children, and who sometimes endeavour to secrete 
them and carry them to their homes, doubtless with a view to 
some such superstitious use. Nay, some,—he tells us,—and 
those above the poorest class, have been known to solicit a por- 
tion of the “ sacrament-money,” to be forged into a ring as an 
infallible cure for fits. ‘These and similar abuses of the holy 
ordinances of Religion bespeak, unquestionably, an almost in- 
credible neglect among those whose office it is to repress all such 
perversions; and they ‘show, too, most powerfully, that to esta- 
blish a system of superstition is not to do violence to human 
nature, but, rather, to use the manifold facilities which human 
nature so prodigally offers to a body of unprincipled and shame- 
less impostors. All this may be allowed in the fullest extent ; 
and the consideration is one which cannot be too deeply im- 
pressed on the attention of every parochial minister. But having 
distinctly allowed this, we would still willingly hope that, at the 
present day, the influence of such mischievous absurdities is not 
so widely spread as Dr, Whately appears to suspect; and, after 
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all, we feel ourselves driven constantly back to the apprehension, 
that the dangers, which seem crowding upon us, will be found to 
come, not so much from the regions of superstitious belief and 
practice, as from the audacious abandonment of all reverence for 
sacred things. Misdirected religious feeling may be quite as 
great an evil as this writer represents it; but the dissipation ofall 
religious feeling whatever among the populace, is the consumma- 
tion to which the signs of the times seem at this moment to be 
most fearfully and directly pointing. 

Another department of Christian duty in which, we are ap- 
prized, there is still much lurking superstition, is the repetition 
of prayers. Now here again, it is to be presumed, the author is 
speaking upon the strength of his parochial experience ; and, if 
so, it would be scarcely reasonable or courteous to question his 
assertion. But yet, notwithstanding the weight of this conside- 
ration, we can scarcely muster up any feelings of lively apprehen- 
sion in listening to his statement. In all congregations there 
probably is a good deal of ignorance—a good deal of careless- 
ness and sluggishness—a good deal of formality—a good deal, in 
short, of what a selfish priesthood might improve into very com- 
fortable superstitious reliance on the worth and efficacy of the 
performance ; but we should really question whether there is 
much actual superstition. A gross and ignorant peasant, for 
instance, goes to Church, and listens to the prayers, perhaps 
repeats a considerable portion of them after the clergyman, with 
very little intelligence or feeling as to the spiritual nature of the 
offices in which he joins; and he goes out of Church much the 
same animal that he went in, and for the rest of the day thinks 
very little about the matter: and yet it could scarcely, we think, 
be said that his service had been much tainted with superstition. 
If it be asked, indeed, how does his performance differ from that 
of a Roman Catholic who mutters his paternosters by the score, 
conformably to the injunction of his priest,—the answer is, that 
the Catholic has been taught that the mere repetition of so mau 
prayers is itself a religious act, and acceptable to God ; but the 
ignorant and drowsy Protestant is probably under no such im- 
pression. He may have been to Church partly because it is the 
custom—partly because he does not like to disoblige the clergy- 
man, or to undergo his rebuke—partly because he desires to 
maintain a character for regularity and steadiness—and _partl 
because he has nothing else to do. Now all this is, doubtless, 
bad enough; but it can scarcely, we think, be called superstitious. 
It might, no doubt, be easily matured into a habit of superstition; 
but unless fostered and cherished by the perversions of an un- 
faithful ministry, it would be little more than sheer spiritual lazi- 
ness and dulness ; and this we should suspect to be, unhappily, 
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the actual case with too many of our village poor. But, not to 
dwell upon this, let us turn to another symptom of the Romish 
disorder, which, according to Dr. Whately, frequently shows itself 
among us—namely, the practice of teaching children to repeat 
prayers before they are fully able to comprehend the import of 
them—a custom which he deprecates as grossly savouring of 
superstition. With regard to this practice, we must honestly 
confess, that the feelings with which we heard its condemnation 
were such as leads us to suspect that the seeds of superstition are 
still deeply lurking in our own hearts. We cannot—no, for the 
life of us, we cannot—forget the delight with which we have 
often looked upon a child, perhaps little beyond infancy—kueel- 
ing at its mother’s feet—with its little hands and eyes raised 
towards heaven in the posture of supplication—repeating words, 
perhaps, too full of awful meaning for its young capacity, and 
afterwards laid to rest with its parent’s blessing murmured over 
its head. It may be very superstitious—but we have always, 
hitherto, regarded this as one of the most lovely spectacles which 
this world of ruthless turbulence and confusion has to show: and 
we have never witnessed it without remembering the words of 
iis our blessed Lord, and thinking of those angel forms which stand 
it always before the presence of our heavenly Father, ready to do 
tf their gracious ministries on behalf of that simplicity and lowliness, 
| of which childhood is the Saviour’s favorite emblem and _ repre- 
sentative. And can it be that emotions such as these are but 
the promptings of the spirit of delusion? Must we start up, 
| and shake off from us all such sentiments and suggestions, as if 
6h the father of lies were at our side, distilling pernicious and seduc- 
sg tive fancies into our ear? Even so, says our austere and inflex- 
: ible counsellor. Away with it all. Reform it altogether. It is 
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no better than a mischievous vanity. Every word that the child 

| utters without attaching a distinct sense to it, is just so much = * 
empty jargon, about as valuable as the Credos and the Ave- 
| | Marias which come guggling, by the hour, from the lips of the 

_ infatuated Romanist. Well—God help us—we are conscious 
| 
i 


| that we have fallen into the hands of a mighty Master of Reason 
-_ ——one who will hear of nothing that cannot be argumentatively 
_— i established. Nothing can be more disagreeable than to get into 
HE the iron gripe of such an antagonist; and in this our desperate and 
Bhig evil case, we know not what remains for us, but to do, as other 


obstinate heretics have sometimes done,—assume the aspect 
of martyrdom—and, impaled as we are upon the logic of our 
mquisitor, to declare that we are determined to perish in our 
perversion. Yea—verily—we do, in our extremity, proclaim to 
all Christian people, that the practice of accustoming children as 
early as possible to the attitude of prayer—to the words of 
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prayer—to the house of prayer,—may be innocent and salutary, 
however liable it possibly may be to abuse: and this is an 
“ opinion which fire shall not burn out of us; we will die in it at 
the stake.” 

In support of this conviction, we would appeal—and certainly 
with no temper at all approaching to heartless levity—to the 
spectators present at our execution; and we would beg of them 
that, before they join in the condemuation of our sentiments, 
they would listen patiently to our last dying speech and confession 
—that they would only call to their remembrance the extreme im- 
portance of enlisting and preoccupying all our earliest associations 
on the side of piety, and ask themselves whether this may not 
often be very usefully and effectually done by so training a child, 
that he shall be unable to recollect a time at which he was not 
conscious that he had duties to perform to God. At first, indeed, 
the petition which he may be taught to utter will convey but 
little meaning to the embryon intellect; but still, under careful 
guidance, it may, we submit, be an instrument for awakening 
and cherishing a sense of dependence on the supreme and invisi- 
ble Father, and be rendered acceptable to him by the prayer of 
enlightened faith from the mouth of the believing parent. As 
the powers of the /i¢é/e one expand, the import of the service may 
gradually develope itself to his heart and his understanding ; and 
the seed, which, for a season, lay inert and lifeless, may afterwards 
spring up, under parental culture and the sunshine of God’s 
blessing, into a glorious harvest. ‘The same may be said of 
taking young children to the assemblies of the faithful. ‘They 
may soon be made to understand something of the purposes for 
which the company they see around them are gathered together, 
even though they may be unable to enter into the spirit of the 
holy offices ; and, by the very habit of attendance, there may be 
vradually formed the germ of a conservative and blessed princi- 
ple—there may be excited a longing of flesh and heart after the 
presence of the Living God, which no subsequent force of temp- 
tation shall ever wholly subdue. It is true that, by the neglect or 
ignorance of parents, this habit may harden into the crust of a stiff 
and sapless formality; or it may, peradventure, evaporate in the 
fumes of superstitious confidence. All this may, indeed, ‘be so; 
but this is only to say that the experiment may fail egregiously, 
unless it be carefully and skilfully conducted; and the same may 
be said of the experiment of education in general, whether moral 
or intellectual. A very considerable portion of the elements, of 
which the mass of future knowledge, or future character, are to 
be made up, must inevitably be infused before the recipient is, to 
all appearance, fitted to imbibe them. In every department of 
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discipline there is much which, in the earliest stages, must, un- 
avoidably, be /earned, and, if we may so speak, be done, by rote. 
The result will depend on numberless particulars—the capacities 
and dispositions of the individual to be trained—the tact and the 
judgment of the parent or the instructor; but still we should 
solemnly deprecate too jealous an abstinence from any one of the 
means and appliances which may, by possibility, preoccupy the 
rising faculties in favour of what is useful, and praiseworthy, and 
lovely, and of good report. 

These considerations we would presume to offer to those, who 
may not be afraid to consult, upon such matters, some other oracle 
besides that of stern inflexible reason. To our censor we offer 
them not; for he will accept of nothing that is not logically capa- 
ble of proof; and this is a subject which, we confess, we know 
not well how to bring within the dominion of rigorous demon- 
stration. We have, therefore, no hopes of pacifying or conciliat- 
ing him by any statements which imply an appeal to a less strict 
tribunal. It is our persuasion that the practice which he here 
condemns may, under judicious management, be made to work well 
—to work without producing any of the mischievous effects of 
superstition: but we are unable to support our views by a chain 
of perfect ratiocination; and, accordingly, we must be content to 
place ourselves at his merey—to lie open to his rebuke, as persons 
“ whose reasoning powers are not strong,’—capable of advancing 
notions which we are incapable of logically substantiating—and 
to console ourselves by bespeaking the indulgent consideration of 
those who may suspect, that there may be some positions to all 
appearance logically right, which yet may, after all, be morally 
erroneous. Nay—we shall even venture to aggravate his con- 
tempt for our “ reasoning powers,” by hazarding the suggestion, 
that the honest hatred of superstitious practice, and implicit faith, 
may be carried to an extreme which shall unsettle and endanger 
all belief. For instance—It would not, perhaps, be very easy to 
show how any one can be said to be altogether free from the slavery 
of implicit faith, who, practically, takes his religion upon the 
authority of others—whether it be the authority of the Pope, or 
councils; or the authority of national custom and tradition; or the 
authority of his nurse, or his parents or his spiritual teachers. And 
yet something very like this, we fear, is the unavoidable condition 
of multitudes, even in Protestant lands—of multitudes, too, whose 
faith is sincere and even passionate; for, of all the truly pious 
Christians in the world, what is the proportion of those whose faith 
is founded on any thing entitled to the character of a truly rational 
conviction ! How many are those, who are capable of pointing 
out, or even of comprehending, the foundation of evidence, broad 
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and deep, upon which the edifice of their religious creed 1s built 
up? What numbers are there who have never, from childhood to 
age, thought of questioning the truth of their religion, any more 
than they have thought of questioning whether the sun was a 
cart-wheel? Now we have here an argument of considerable 
complexity and extent: an argument, too, on which we are per- 
suaded, that an antagonist of Dr. Whately’s vigour and acuteness 
might very soon dismally embarrass our “ feeble powers of rea- 
soning,” and reduce us almost to our wits’ end! And if we were 
in that distressing predicament, we know not well what we slight 
and puny archers could do, in our exigency, but shelter ourselves 
behind the sevenfold shield of some intellectual Ajax, such as 
Samuel Johnson. Our readers may remember that James Bos- 
well once ventured to expatiate to him on the hard condition of 
mankind, to whom their religion was a matter of such stupendous 
importance, and who yet were virtually compelled to take up 
just whatever religion the accidents of their birth provided for 
them. ‘ Only think, Sir,’—said he—‘ how lamentable! Here 
are human and immortal beings who are Buddhists, or Brahmin- 
ists, or Christians; who are Papists or Protestants; Sectarians 
or Churchmen,—purely according to the circumstances of their 
birth and country!” ‘* Well Sir,’—(such was the only ‘reply 
vouchsafed by the great Dictator,—who, be it remembered, was 
no inconsiderable logician, and not at all in the habit of treating 
awful matters with levity) —* Well Sir, and what then?—Why, 
this is just such stuff as 1 used to talk to my mother when I was 
a boy; and she ought to have spanked me for it?” And we must, 
with all humility, confess, that the consciousness of our own weak- 
ness has caused us, now and then, to fall back, for protection and 
comfort, to this saying of the wise man, during our encounter 
with the present, and some other speculations, of Dr. Whately. 
With respect to the subject of pious frauds, such is the jealous 
integrity of Dr. Whately, that he absolutely taxes his ingenuity for a 
supply of imaginary cases, in which Protestants might be tempted 
to have recourse to that spacious compartinent of the Popish and 
Jesuitical repository. One of these hypothetical instances will 
furnish a good exemplification of his habits of thought relative to 
this matter. He supposes an uneducated person to be delight- 
ing himself with the contemplation of a stratum of marine shells, 
on the top of a hill, as affording a consolatory proof of the truth 
of the Mosaic account of the Deluge: and the question, then, is, 
what would be the duty of one who had studied Cuvier, or list- 
ened to the lectures of Dr. Buckland or Professor Sedgwick, on 
meeting with one who had reached this comfortable support to his 
faith by a road so widely devious from the geological verity? It is 
NO. XIX.—JULY, 183i. c | 
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quite clear that Dr. Whately, in such a case, would instantly take 
the honest man in hand, and read him a lecture, with the view of 
apprising him that the deposit, which had given him so much 
satisfaction, could never have been made by a deluge such as 
Moses describes: and to do otherwise, he manifestly conceives, 
would be no other than a negative pious fraud, parallel to those 
which are often practised by the Romanists, for the purpose of 
leaving men under the influence of a useful delusion. (pp. 158, 
159.) 

We are not quite sure that, in a case of this kind, we might not 
be a lithe more Romishly and Jesuitically given, than Dr. Whately. 
Of course, we are not quite so bad as to endure the thought of 
encouraging or suffering men to fortify themselves in expedient 
error, by arguments, themselves erroneous and delusive, where 
there might be an opportunity of correcting them, No humane 
or honest man would ever dream of leaving an inquirer to wan- 
der in a path which would certainly conduct him to a false con- 
clusion, even although his arrival at such conclusion might, for 
many reasons, be deemed extremely useful and desirable. But 
we are very far from certain that it is, i all cases, required of us 
to unsettle the thoughts of ill-informed people, by telling them 
that, although their conclusions might be right, they had contrived 
to reach them by an erroneous process. In the case more imme- 
diately before us, our conduct might very much depend upon cir- 
cumstances. If, for instance, we had an opportunity of entering 
fully ito the subject with the mistaken individual, and of showing 
him that his bad philosophy might be abandoned, without any 
necessary damage to the soundness of his faith, we should, un- 
pec de feel it our duty to set him right as to his geology. 

ut if we had to encounter these triumphant speculations, in a 
hasty and casual interview, which aflorded no opportunity for effec- 


tive discussion—especially if the man should appear to be in a 


state of mind which would disqualify him for the immediate re- 
ception of more correct knowledge,—we then should be strongly 
tempted to leave his notions precisely as we found them, lest we 
should overthrow his philosophy and his faith together. The 
case would be very different, if—(which we may suppose merely 
for the purpose of the argument)—the Mosaic history of the 
Flood had been, avowedly, demolished by the discoveries of science, 
and universally given up by sound and accomplished Divines. In 
that case, we should scarcely feel ourselves at liberty to suffer any 
one to remain for a moment in undisturbed possession of his reli- 
ance on its truth. His belief of it might, in the Romish casu- 
istry, be esteemed a very useful delusion: but it is a belief which 
we could no more sanction, either actively or passively, or under 
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any circumstances, than we could allow a spurious and apocry- 
phal book to usurp the authority of Canonical Scripture. 

Our view of the matter may be illustrated by another instance. 
There may be many uneducated persons who consider the Rainbow 
as a sort of standing miracle, the contemplation of which affords 
a powerful confirmation to their faith. They may conceive that 
this beautiful appearance was fixed in the heavens, for the first 
time, on the subsidence of the flood, for the express purpose of 
assuring mankind that their destruction by water should not be 
repeated. Now we can hardly imagine that it should be neces 
sary to enlighten all such persons by an optical lecture on the 
phenomenon; to show them that, if it never appeared before the 
deluge, there must then have been effected an entire and most 
miraculous change in the properties of light; that, consequently, 
there is every reason to believe that the phenomenon was always 
natural; and that, when the Deity spake of it as a pledge of 
safety to man, his words implied no more than this—‘ So long as 
the bow shall accompany the shower-drops, when the sun shines 
upon them, so long shall all flesh be safe from being cut off by 
the waters of a flood. From henceforth the bow in the cloud 
shall be a token of the covenant between me and the earth.” It 
may be very desirable, and very proper, to give this sort of im- 
struction, wherever there is an opportunity for giving it with salu- 
tary effect. But to abstain from giving it, in cases where it may 
cause nothing but bewilderment and alarm, could scarcely be said 
to merit the censure which is always due to fraudulent and Jesu- 
itical casuistry. ‘The man is left in possession of the truth, that 
the covenant of God is often legible in the heavens—though the 
mystery may be deepened, to his mind, by his own want of scien- 
tific knowledge. Similar observations are applicable to the ques- 
tion as to the expediency of rectifying the notions of the vulgar 
respecting the arrangements of the solar system. A _ peasant 
would probably feel his confidence in Scripture considerably 
shaken on being told that the sun was stationary in the heavens, 
and the earth ina state of constant, rapid, and complicated motion. 
And, therefore, we should hold it perfectly honest to leave him 
in ignorance on these matters, unless we could accom our 
instructions with all the qualifying and corrective explanations 
which would be needful to render this improvement of his know- 
ledge innocent and useful. If we could not communicate to him 
all the essentials of the case, we should still leave him in a state 
of error; and of error, too, much more pernicious than that from 
which it was our design to extricate him. 

Various other cases of conscience are suggested by Dr. 
Whately, under the comprehensive title of pious frauds—* in- 
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stances of at least conceivable occurrence in a Protestant coun- 
try,” and sufficient—if admitted not to be total impossibilities— 
to illustrate his meaning, “ and to show that our separation from 
the Church of Rome does not place us, (nor can we ever be 
placed in this life) in a situation which exempts from all danger 
of falling into conceptions substantially similar to those with 
which that Church is so justly reproached.”—* I would, indeed,’ 
he adds, “most gladly be convinced that these, and all similar 


4 suppositions, are, not only not agreeable to fact, but are even 
a impossible, and the dangers I apprehend wholly imaginary. If 
, this be so, 
‘Why, then, my taxing, like a wild goose, flies 
z Unclaimed of any man;’ 
* and my warnings will at least be harmless, though unnecessary : 
thd abundans cautela non nocet.” Why, then, as cautions, let the 
fh author’s suggestions be accepted and used. We must confess 
honestly, that we have sometimes been a little tempted to regard : 
i him as one “ whose nature’s plague it is to spy into abuses,” and ; 
Ve whose jealousy is occasionally apt to “shape faults that are not.” 
i : But it would be uncandid and unreasonable to reject intimations 


offered in a spirit of amicable warning, even though we may sus- 
) pect the vigilance which dictated them to be superfluous and 
extreme, 
| The author has a chapter expressly on the subject of vicarious 
religion, one grand abomination, beyond all doubt, of all false 
systems, and that, which may, almost, be said, like Aaron’s rod, to 
: swallow up all the rest. When men once come to believe that 
: there are a set of persons who are to transact all concerns between 
them and the Supreme Power, just as an attorney conducts their 
| law suits, or an ambassador their national interests, of course 
there is an end of any thing like personal and habitual piety or 
virtue. Certain things, indeed, will still remain to be done by 
ar the individual; but they will unavoidably be done much in the 
same spirit and temper that an ignorant or careless client follows 
the directions of his solicitor or his advocate, and signs his affi- 
davit, or affixes his signature or his seal, according as he is in- 
structed by his professional adviser. In order to suppress for 
Bile. ever this system of being godly, righteous, and sober, by delegation, 
( Dr. Whateley is at great pains to explain the distinction between 
the heathen priest or the Romish pretender to priesthood, and 
the Christian minister and instructor; in other words, between 
the Hiereus and the Presbyteros. With this part of his labours 
we have little fault to find, except that he appears to offer it to the 
public, not with the air of a teacher who is simply reminding them 
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of a thing perfectly well known to all intelligent persons, though 
too much lost sight of by the vulgar,—but with the air of one who 
is propounding something like a discovery, or, at least, something 
like a truth, which, for ages, had been buried in oblivion, and 
which it required considerable labour and hardihood to dig up 
again. It is, indisputably, most important that the people should 
not be suffered to regard their spiritual pastors in the same light 
in which the heathens or the Jews regarded the functionaries who 
presided at their altars, or in which the Papists at this day regard 
the persons who offer the sacrifice of the mass. ‘They should be 
taught to recollect that their clergy are not, in any sense, media- 
tors between them and their Judge; but solely the authorized 
pastors of Christ’s flock, and the stewards and dispensers of his 
holy sacraments. But we are not quite able to understand why 
it is, that this sort of information should be so elaborately pro- 
pounded in a work, the views of which, we are told, have not 
been anticipated by any former writer. As a correction of erro- 
neous impressions, it may be very usefully administered by a pa- 
rochial incumbent to his congregation, or to an assembly of 
undergraduates by an occupant of the University pulpit. It may 
fairly take its place among a multitude of other extremely valua- 
ble common-places; but we should scarcely have expected to find 
it in a performance issued into the world with a dedication, that 
seems to anticipate much of that opposition which usually is in 
store for indigestible novelties. 

One very laudable motive, it must be confessed, the writer 
seems to have had for pressing this point so emphatically. He 
appears to imagine, that, if rightly understood, it must utterly 
demolish the contemptible charge wherewith radicals, and infi- 
dels, and reformers of every complexion and variety, are eternally 
assailing all religious orders and institutions—namely, the notable 
imputation of priestcraft. Whenever this accusation is produced, 
Dr. Whateley seems to imagine, in the honesty and integrity of 
his heart, that we have nothing on earth to do but to remind the 
calumniators, that, at this day, there is actually no such thing as 
a priest upon earth; that the sacerdotal office, in the strict sense 
of the word, expired with the Jewish priesthood; that our 
blessed Lord himself is the only being now in existence who has 
any claim to the title; and that the pretensions to that function 
are, in fact, an usurpation, with which we may fairly charge the 
Brahmins of Hindostan or the hierarchy of Rome, but which, 
as applied to any Protestant ministry, is absolutely nugatory and 
unmeaning! All this may be essentially true—but how can it 
have entered into the head of this or any other writer, that it 1s 
a truth will make the slightest impression upon the agitators who 
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circulate “ the idle clamours which are afloat about priestcraft.” 
It may silence the clamours of those who charge the clergy with 
affecting the office of intercession and atonement, and with as- 
suming to act as mediators between God and man. But of the 
men who most actively raise this outcry, how many are there, we 
would gladly learn, who think any thing at all about the peculiar 
pretensions by which the priesthood, whether pagan or pontifical, 
made merchandize of the souls of men? What do the Cobbetts, 
or the Hunts, or the Robert Taylors, or the orators and the audi- 
ence of the Rotunda—what do the long-eared herds of radicalism 
know—or if they know, what do they care—about the distinction 
between Hiereus and Presbyteros, which Dr. Whateley has been 
taking such commendable pains to make clear to every capacity { 
When these sages talk of a priest, they always mean a parson; 
and when they talk of a parson, they always mean a consumer of 
tithes, and one who, that he may have some pretence for consum- 
ing tithes, insists upon performing certain sacred functions, and 
preaching certain doctrines, which he represents as necessary to 
the spiritual welfare of man. To them it matters nothing whe- 
ther his office is to perform a sacrifice, or to celebrate a comme- 
morative rite; to intercede between heaven and earth, or to con- 
duct and regulate the devotions through which heaven may be 
approached, ‘The whole affair being, in their estimation, nothing 
better than a cunningly devised fable, it will be to little purpose 
for us to apprise them that there can be no priestcraft now, since 
riests are now nomore. ‘They will instantly reply, that they are 
indifferent about the term in which the craft is described; and that 
if the word priestcraft displeases us, they are quite content to sub- 
stitute parson-craft in its stead: and the utmost benefit they will 
allow us from the distinction will, perhaps, be the concession, that 
in Protestant countries, sanctimonious imposture is not quite so 
barefaced and arrogant as it was in darker times, and is now in 
more slavish countries. We repeat, that we are not here ques- 
tioning the propriety, or the usefulness, of inculcating correct 
notions relative to the real duties and the privileges of the Christian 
ministry; but alas! alas! we greatly fear that the most luminous 
and elaborate lecture on the difference between Hiereus and 
Presbyteros, will do but little for the relief of tender consciences 
which are scandalized and afflicted by the exaction of tithes and 
fees! The gentleman who claims the tenth sheaf or the tenth 
haycock for acting as the spiritual pastor of the people, exercises, 
in radical estimation, a gainful craft; which he will hardly be able 
to render popular or endurable with the men of Reform, by dis- 


claiming the prerogatives of the Flamen, the mass-priest, or the 
confessor. 
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The chapter upon “ undue reliance on human authority,” is 
flanked by a formidable note, which bristleth with denunciations 
against the truly Romish spirit manifested in certain injunctions, 
issued to the masters of several of our charity schools, whereby 
they are confined to printed questions drawn up for their use, and 
forbidden to give the children any explanations of their own—a 
combination of cowardice and tyranny which extorteth from the 
reformer the exclamation—* how easily one may be on the road 
to Romanism without suspecting it!” For fear, he adds, of having 
the Scriptures wrested by the unlearned and the unstable to their 
own destruction, the Romanists administer religion to the people 
in the shape of precise and systematic forms; and thus it is that, 
eventually, they took away the key of knowledge, neither entering 
in themselves, nor suffering others to enter in. And even so the 
Anglican Church, from pure alarm lest error should creep in, 
locks up, both from master and pupil, the use of their own facul- 


ties in developing the sense of Scripture. And what excuse is | 


there for this abomination, when, in order to avoid it, it is obvious 
that we have just nothing to do but to select the best qualified 
masters? Of course we are duly thankful to Dr. Whately for 
opening our eyes to the appalling truth, that, while we fondly 
thought ourselves in the straightforward path of charity and wis- 
dom, we were actually travelling along the crooked way, which, 
for ages, hath been beaten by the hoof of bigotry and supersti- 
tion! And we have only to express our hope, that, in the next 
edition of his work, he will complete the benevolent task of dis- 
persing our unhappy delusion, by showing us, somewhat more 
distinctly, how we are safely to retrace our steps out of this laby- 
rinth of Romish prejudice. We have hitherto, we confess, been 
under the impression (which, we suppose, is extremely illiberal 
and uncharitable) that a class of persons can scarcely be named 
much less fit for the office of discretionary exposition, than that 
from which the teachers of our charity schools are unavoidably 
selected. They are generally (as we imagined) individuals, very 
respectable in their way, but provided with little beyond the sim- 
mee elements of knowledge; often accomplished with just in- 
ormation enough to lift them somewhat above the level of their 
rank in life, and to swell them out with a high notion of their own 
importance, and a large conceit of their own attainments. We 
accordingly apprehended that no care in the selection, or in the 
training, of such men, could ever furnish any thing like a sufficient 
number to whor: this responsibility could with safety be commit- 
ted. The dismay, therefore, may readily be conceived with which 
we heard the startling intelligence, that the Church had, in truth, 
been quietly pocketing the key of knowledge, while she was profes- 
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sing & magnanimous anxiety to throw its folding-doors wide open 
to the whole world, both high and low! We did conceive that her 
regulations, in this instance, had been dictated solely by an honest 
conviction that the parochial minister is the fittest interpreter of 
Scripture to the children of his people, and by an equally honest 
desire to withhold that office from persons who must, after all that 
can be done, be very crudely qualified for the office. But see the 
advantage of faithful and liberal monitors among us—men whose 
vigour enables them to advance far beyond the panting, slow- 
paced, abdominous bigotry of the age! ‘The mghts and the dignity 
of the Village-Domime will, doubtless, henceforth be properly re- 
spected; and, under his care, every parochial school will be con- 
verted into an Institute for maintaining the soundest principles of 
scriptural interpretation. ; 

The author has a pretty copious chapter on Persecution: and 
he has most justly, but not, that we are aware, very originally, 
remarked, that this is an abomination by no means peculiar 
to Romanism. Nay—it is by no means peculiar to religion. 
Atheism, for instance, is pretty well known to be sometimes 
the most atrociously intolerant of all things. Again, the spirit 
of persecution, if not, the very act, manifested itself, very dis- 
cernibly, among the ancient sects of philosophy. It haunted 
the Academy and the Porch, whose maxims and doctrines 
were to be defended, stcut mania, caput, et fama—which made 
infamy the portion of all who deserted—and in which there 
were fewer instances of revolt, that are now known of defection 
to Popery, or apostasy to Mahomedanism. Among the Epicu- 
reans, more especially, “ all the reveries of their master were held 
as sacred as the Laws of Solon, or the Twelve Tables, so that it 
was held to be davouyua, and aciSyue to start one free or new 
notion: and the stupid succession persisted to the last in main- 
taining that the sun, moon and stars were no bigger than they 
appeared to the naked eye.”* In comparatively modern times, 
as Dr. Whately remarks, the fury of theological hatred was 
emulated in the region of metaphysics, where the Nominalists 
and the Realists called in the aid of Emperors and ‘Kings to 
support the honour of their respective theories. ‘That religious 
persecution was familiar to the heathen world is perfectly no- 
torious. Of this we have a magnificent example in Egypt, 
where “ the religious feuds of two neighbouring cities ran so 
high, that, at the annual festival of the one, the other, out of zeal, 
went to disturb the solemnity, and after thousands were fighting 
on both sides, and many eyes and noses were lost, the scene ended 
ia slaughter, and the body slain was cut into bits, and eaten up 
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raw by the enemies: and all this barbarity committed, because 


one side worshipped crocodiles, and the other killed and eat 
them.”* 


Summus utrique 

Inde furor vulgo, quod numina vicinorum 

Odit uterque locus ; cum solos credit habendos 

Esse Deos, quos ipse colit.”—Juv. Sat. XV. 
With regard to the Church of Rome, her glory is to have reduced 
Persecution to a system of such consummate perfection that, 
wherever its full energies were brought into action, it was im- 
possible for heresy to escape utter extermination ;: and, unhappily, 
that system had succeeded in so utterly treading out from the 
floor of religious controversy all sparks of humane and compas- 
sionate feeling,—it had so thoroughly familiarized the world with 
scenes of the direst and most infernal atrocity,—that the practice 
of vindicating heavenly truth by the rack and the stake was among 
the very last things which even Reformed communities could un- 
learn. At this very day, we fear, the spirit of Papal Rome is not 
wholly extinct among us. We think we can perceive something 
like it, in the meditations of certain Divines who are stretchin 
out the neck in aching impatience for the personal advent of the 
Prince of Peace! ‘ What do these dreamers of sentimental 
fancies” (says one of the most ardent of these preachers, in speak- 
ing of persons who may be supposed to shudder at the recital of 
those horrors which are to precede the establishment of the 
Millennial kingdom,) ‘¢ What do these good-natured despoilers 
of Christian charity, whereof they affect the reverence, say to the 
awful and overwhelming debt of justice, which the enemies of 
Christ: and of his Church have contracted on their unbelieving 
and persecuting heads? Call they this hardness of heart, that 
the wicked should perish? Call they this unmerciful, that the 
nations which forget God should be cast into hell? What would 
these soft-hearted fools? that God should cease to be holy? &c. 
&c. . . . As the Lord liveth, and hath testified for what he liveth, 
they are ignorant, and blind, and foolish and wicked, who 
pervert the minds of men with such wretched imaginings of 
short-sighted good nature, and all-tolerating injustice.”+ Now 
we desire to have it understood that we do, in the fullest manner 
possible, acquit the writer of these sentences, (and of many more 
like sentences which we have not space to cite,) of any wish to 
let loose the furies of persecution upon the wickedest nations of 
the earth. But this we do say—that the same spirit which can 
enable a writer to contemplate without shuddering the frightful 


* Phileleuth. Lips. sect. 41. 
+ Irving's Babylon and Infidelity foredoomed.—p, 425, &c. 
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havoc ordained, according to his own views, to usher in the per- 
sonal reign of the Messiah, and who can pour such merciless con- 
tempt on the weakness which naturally turns away from such a 
spectacle—we do say, that this same spirit would, in a darker age, 
have probably made the man an Inquisitor. We have on a former 
occasion said the same thing of Owen, the Independent Dean of 
Christchurch, who called on all the celestial hierarchies to join 
with the Saints on earth in cursing those who ss the salvation 
of God, and in rejoicing to see the Lord coming forth, and oo, 
ing mightily against them to their everlasting ruin! “ For why 
should any one have a thought of compassion towards them who 
despise the compassion of God?”* This is very much in the same 
strain with that which we have just heard above: and how different 
a strain it is from that of Him who wept when he thought of the 
doom of the Holy City, and cried O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! no 
Christian heart will fail to perceive. Now it is just of this sort of . 
stuff that Inquisitors—yea, sincere, honest, well meaning In- 
quisitors—are made, when men happen to fall on evil days, whose 
influences are fitted to exalt and to exasperate such fiery zeal. 
And therefore it is that we said that, even in these our times, we 
can fancy that the spirit of persecution may still be flitting about 
the earth, though the state of the surrounding elements may be 
such as to prevent its breaking out into flame and explosion. 

Another manifestation of the persecuting temper, Dr. Whately 
observes—is to be seen in “ the greater indignation which is felt 
against infidels and heretics than against irreligious or vicious 
Christians: and of this kind of feeling—we shudder to relate it— 
he produces an exemplification from our own pages! 


“ T have seen”-——he says—“‘ severe censure bestowed on a sermon of 
a pious and able writer, in which he ventures to utter a wish—(far 
short, by the way, of that contained in our Church’s Commination Ser- 
vice)—that those who are Christians only in name and profession—who 
have no clear knowledge of what a Christian ought to be,—would either 
take one side or the other; that they would either be the servants of 
Christ in earnest, or renounce him openly, and say that they have no- 
thing to do with Jesus of Nazareth or his salvation. Happy indeed 


would it be for the Church of Christ, if all its false friends would de- 


clare themselves its enemies.” te 


And shortly after, he introduces from our notice of the sermons 
of Dr. Arnold, a passage indicative of our strong disapprobation 
of this sentiment.+ The reader may very easily iolies of the 
consternation with which we heard of this discovery of our Popish 


- These tremendous maledictions are given at length in the British Critic for July, 
1 26.—p. 2835. 


t In the April No. of the British Critic for 1830, vol. vii. p. 267. 
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symptoms, and found ourselves, in effect, likened to certain 
divines of other days, who, while they strained at the gnat, 
found no difficulty in swallowing the camel. At first, we posi- 
tively dreaded to re-examine our own words, lest they should 
“ hold us up a glass,” in which we might see ourselves exhibited 
in the deformity of genuine persecutors, bitterly implacable to all 
dissentients in opinion, comfortably tolerant towards all heretics 
in morality. Our feelings did, in some sort, resemble those of 
another considerable latitudinarian in point of practice, when he 
exclaimed, 
| “ T am afraid to think on what I’ve done, 
Look on’t again I dare not !” 

At last, however,—dismayed and confounded as we were—we did 
take courage. With a faultering hand we opened our own pages. 
With a fearful eye we began to run them over. And the result 
was, that, as we went forward, we were gradually revived by 
something of a faint hope that, on dispassionate examination, our 
case might not turn out to be quite so desperate as the complaint of 
Dr. Whateley would seem to represent it. Yes—we do really 
trust that, after all, we shall be found to have given utterance to 
nothing which can fairly be supposed to imply that we entertain 
‘‘ the greatest extreme of tenderness towards those whose conduct 
is a scandal to Christianity, and that we utterly disapprove the 
system of discipline, in respect of moral delinquents, which pre- 
vailed in the primitive Churches.”"* And, as we are persuaded 
that Dr. Whately is far too eminently generous to exult in the 
fall and utter demolition of an antagonist,—nay, that he would be 
infinitely delighted to find himself mistaken, and to be convinced 
that we have not righteously incurred this fearful imputation,— 
we, confidently solicit his candid attention to the following con- 
siderations. 

Let it then be carefully and exactly kept in mind what is the 
wish expressed in the above passage from the preacher in ques- 
tion. Is it that the primitive and godly discipline may be re- 
stored, whereby “ such persons as stood convicted of notorious sin 
were put to open penance, and punished in this world, that their 
souls might be saved in the day of the Lord, and that others 
admonished by their example, might be the more afraid to 
offend ?”—Nothing like it! His heart’s desire and prayer is, that 
all who have no clear knowledge of what a Christian ought to 
be, would at once openly renounce Christianity. His wish, be it 
observed, is—not that the men who are untrue to the Christian 


profession, should, by a sentence of the Church, be put to open » 


penance,—and separated from her offices and sacraments until 
Whately, p. 265. 
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i ¢ they should be “ openly reconciled by penance”—but that they 


should voluntarily desert the Church altogether,— declare them- 
selves her enemies—and thus virtually proclaim that, to them, her 
offices and her sacraments were despicable aud worthless things. 
Now, of the temerity of this wish we certainly did say that it 


struck us with utter astonishment, And we do plainly avow that, 
to this hour, we are not able to perceive how those eupeeanions of 
4 surprise should have put it into Dr. Whately’s head that we hold 


wickedness of life to be less detestable than error in opinion. For 
what—if we could now consult her—would probably be the judg- 
ment of the primitive Church herself, if utterance were deliberately 
given to mit a sentiment from one of her own pulpits? In cha- 
rity, perhaps, she might deem it to be merely a burst of impas- 
sioned rhetoric, expressing the preacher's desire that none were 
within her bosom but faithful and devoted children. But if she 
were told that this vow of the preacher was to be taken as neither 
more nor less than a solemn interpretation of the spirit or the 
principles of her own discipline, would she accept the exposition, 
or would she utterly reject it? 

Let us just consider, for a moment, the object and the design 
of the ancient ecclesiastical discipline. Dr. Whateley himself 
shall describe it to us. It was that “ the vicious might be re- 
claimed by the loud warning which would be forced upon their 
minds by their exclusion from the visible Church;* that they 
might—not merely be told from the pulpit that the sacraments, 
and other means of grace are of no benefit to such as lead an 
unchristian life-—but impressed with this truth by the actual 
refusal of these ordinances,” Her language to those who stood 
convicted of notorious sin, was—‘ Be ye cut off from commu- 
nion with the faithful in all holy services, and return not till ye 
have repented, and brought forth fruits meet for repentance.”— 
But what is the language of our preacher to all whose lives are 
not in accordance with their Christian profession? Hear it, 
once more, from his own mouth: “ Either be ye the servants of 
Christ, or renounce him openly, and say that ye have nothing to 
do with Jesus of Nazareth, or his salvation, and, consequently, 
that ye have no care about his ordinances and his sacraments, 
Ye are false or lukewarm friends of your Saviour; better were it 
for his Church that ye publicly declared yourselves his adversa- 
ries.” Nowwe would gladly learn whether the primitive Church 
was ever known to address her most sinful children in language 
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excommunication itself “ neither shutteth out from the mystical, nor clean from the 


visible Church, but only from fellowship with the visible in holy duties.”— Hooker, 
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such as this? She was accustomed to appal the scandalous 
transgressor by cutting him off from all participation in her pre- 
cious and venerable privileges: but did she ever invite him to 
declare himself her foe, and au alien from her household? She 
sought to amend the sinner, by making him feel the suspension 
of her blessings: but did she ever call upon him to proclaim his 
utter indifference to those blessings? She threatened to treat him 
as a heathen and a publican, so long as he should continue obdu- 
rate and impenitent; but did she ever urge him to pronounce 
himself an apostate ? 

Most cordially and most profoundly should we rejoice if some- 
thing of the vigour and solemnity of the ancient Church discipline 
could be revived in the present state of the world. But,—whether 
such revival be a practicable thing, or whether it be a thing alto- 
gether chimerical and vain,—we still contend that such revival 
never could, by possibility, effect any thing approaching to that 
consummation which is here so fervently desired by the preacher. 
Open and notorious scandals, of which the churchman may stand 
convicted, might, in that case, be smitten with the spiritual thunder. 
But how is the Church ever to make a complete and effectual 
separation between those who may, at any given time, be living 
up to the spirit of the gospel, and those whose hearts seem yet 
untouched by that spirit? Who knows not that there are unnum- 
bered habits, and tempers, and desires, and practices, and prin- 
ciples, essentially at variance with the Gospel, but which, yet,— 
(except, indeed, through the confessional)—no Church discipline 
can ever reach? Who knows not, that there are multitudes 


whose lives and deeds, although they may present no open scandal, © 


are yet such as Christianity would scarcely acknowledge to be 
the fruits of her spirit; uay, many whose very virtues have in them 
little of the savour of the Gospel? How, then, is the Church to 
deal with cases such as these? ‘‘ 1 am not able to unfold” (says 
Milton, speaking of restraints upon the press,) ‘* how this cau- 
telous enterprise of licensing can be exempted from the number 
of impossible and vain attempts; and he who were pleasantly dis- 
posed, could not well avoid to liken it to the exploit of that 
gallant man, who thought to pound up the crows by shutting his 
park-gate.” Almost equally vain, we seriously apprehend, would 
be all the expedients of Church discipline to keep the crows out! 
The more earthly and grovelling monsters might, indeed, be ex- 
cluded. But we fear that there would still be many an obscene 
bird, of light wing and dubious plumage, which would mock at 
all attempts at separation, unless the inclosure could be “ fenced 
up to heaven.” 


But, however this might be, the opinion of the preacher still is, 
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that the unworthy Christians whom he has in contemplation are 
to be considered as, in truth, :.2 Christians at all, ‘They may 
wear the sheep’s clothing, but they belong not to the flock: and 
his exclamation, accordingly, is—‘ Would they might go out 
from us altogether, take their station among the wolves, and de- 
clare themselves open enemies to the fold of Christ.” Well— 
what if they obey this adjuration? What, if all persons, whose 
lives cannot be reconciled with their principles, should break away 
from this routine of inconsistent profession, and rush into open 
apostasy? What—we ask again—would be the probable effect 
of this appalling desertion from the ranks of Christianity? Nothing 
under heaven, that we can discern, but that vast numbers would 
be thus committed to positive and desperate hostility against the 
Gospel, or would sink into a calm, sedate, habitual contempt for 
it,—and (what in our estimation is infinitely to be deprecated) 
would be utterly cut off from all those chances of restoration and 
improvement which might otherwise be furnished through the 
ministrations of the Church. ‘The almost lifeless professor of the 
Gospel, if he still attends her ministrations, may, peradventure, 
be awakened by the voice of the Church, speaking in her solemn 
services and ordinances. ‘The outcast penitent, who has been 
separated from her offices, may, by a due mixture of severity and 
gentleness, be brought back to the arms of her communion. But 
what hope can there be of one who—in compliance with the call 
of the preacher—shall have voluntarily banished himself from her 
fellowship, openly abjured all her rites and offices, and publicly 
declared that she is the object of his aversion and his scorn! 
Our notions, however, on this whole matter we have already ex- 
pressed—or attempted to express—so fully, in our remarks on the 
Sermons of Dr, Arnold,* that we despair of ever conveying them 
distinctly to the reader's apprehension, if that exposition shall 
have failed to do so. To that paper, therefore, we must refer 
those persons who may think it at all worth while to ascertain the 
real complexion of our sentiments on this most interesting ques- 
tion. But we do most solemnly protest against any opinion which 
may be formed solely on the imperfect representation of our views 
which is given in the publication now before us. 

Deep imdeed would be our infamy, if we could be produced as 
advocates for indulgence to vice or irreligion, or pleaders for those 
whose conduct is a scandal to Christianity; and deep is our regret 
that any thing uttered by us should have conjured up the suspicion 
that depravity or licentiousness is, in our estimate, a lighter thing 
thau trifling aberrations from the strict line of rectitude in opinion. 


* In the British Critic for April, 1850. See also the Article on Miller's Sermons, 
British Critic for January, 1831, 123—125. 
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We may, it is true, have sometimes given loud and emphatic ex- 
pression to our concern that persons in communion with the 
Church should ever promulgate doctrines and opinions, in our 
humble judgment, adverse to her honour, and scarcely consistent 
with her principles. But, really, there is something almost ludi- 
crous in our being called upon to repel the imputation of lowering 
the demands of morality, or, at least, of postponing them to those 
of rigid orthodoxy. If there can be any who have so far mistaken 
us as to think any such vindication needful, we are quite anxious 
to assuage their horror, and to assure them that we most fully and 
cordially sympathise with Dr. Whately in deploring the wretched 
- disproportion between the Christian standard and the usual stature 
of Christian righteousness ;—that, as for a depraved and antichris- 
tian life, we regard it as no less than a practical heresy, of all here- 
sies the most odious and the most destructive ;—and that we con- 
sider a temperate, upright, benevolent man, whatever may be his 
religious persuasion, as a much more estimable character than 
the most strictly orthodox voluptuary or extortioner upon earth, 
We further declare that our objections to certain statements of the 
truly “‘ pious and able writer” above adverted to, have been sug- 
gested precisely by our conviction that, if his views could be 
carried into effect, they would only give to that worst species of 
heresy a more wide-spreading and terrible dominion. Our per- 
suasions on this head may, possibly, be erroneous; but they, at 
least, are honest: and we do hope and trust, that the frank avowal 
of them will not be held to imply any feeling at variance with that 
respect, which is due to the virtue and the piety arrayed on the 
opposite side of the question. 

We had almost omitted to advert to a censure pronounced by 
the author on the blindness of persecution, as exemplified in the 
opinion of Warburton, that although dissent should be tolerated, 
atheism should not; because atheism can give no security for the 
faithfulness of the individual to the community which protects 
him. ‘To this Dr. Whately objects, on the ground that measures 
of intolerance will affect those unbelievers only who are the least 
dangerous; namely, those in whom the moral sense is still strong 
enough to withhold them from a dishonest profession of religious 
principles ; while, with unprincipled and thorough-going atheists, 
all exactions of security must be utterly worthless and nugatory, 
since no test can be devised which they will refuse to take, or 
scruple to violate: 

intrepidi quecunque altaria tangunt.” 
It is absolutely impossible to touch upon this subject without re- 
membering the magnificent and immortal eloquence with which 
the views of Warburton have been supported by Burke « 
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“Tam not fond,” says that mighty orator and sage, “of calling for 
the secular arm upon misguided and misguiding men: but, if ever it 
ought to be raised, it ought surely to be raised against these men, who, 
not content with endeavouring to turn your eyes from the effulgence ot 
light, by which life and immortality are so gloriously demonstrated in 
the Gospel, would extinguish that faint glimmering of nature—that only 
comfort supplied to ignorant men before this great illumination—them, 
who by attacking even the possibility of all Revelation, arraign the dis- 
pensations of Providence to man, ‘These are the wicked dissenters you 
ought to fear; these are the people against whom you ought to aim the 


_ shaft of the law; these are the men to whom, arrayed in all the terrors 


of government, I would say, You shall not degrade us unto brutes ; 
these men, these factious men, are the just objects of vengeance, not the 
conscientious Dissenter; these men, who would take away whatever 
ennobles rank, or consoles the misfortunes of nature, by breaking off 
that connection of observances, of affections, of hopes and fears, which 
bind us to the Divinity; which constitute the glorious prerogative of 
humanity, that of being a religious creature. Against these I would 
have the laws rise in their majesty of terror, to fulminate such vain and 
impious wretches, to awe them into impotence by the only dread they 
can fear or believe, to learn that eternal lesson— Discite justitiam moniti, 
et non temnere Divos... ‘The most horrid and cruel blow that can be 
offered to civil society, is through atheism. Do not promote diversity : 
when you have it, bear it: there is reasonable worship in all. The 
others, the infidels, are the outlaws of the constitution—not of this 
country, but of the human race. They are never, never, to be supported, 
never to be tolerated, Under the systematic attacks of these people, I sce 
some of the props of good government already begin to fail, I. see propa- 
gated principles which will not leave to religion even a toleration. I see 
myself sinking every day under the attacks of these wretched people.”’* 


This was spoken in 1773. Seventeen years afterwards came 
the French Revolution to give a tremendous fulfilment to these 
prophetic words. And is there nothing in the signs of these 
present times that speaks of much that yet remains behind of the 
perfect accomplishment of the prediction?—nothing to deepen 
our sorrow and alarm, when we ere told that atheism is a thing 
on which the law will in vain endeavour to lay its hand? There 
is, doubtless, much difficulty in the case. No test, it is true, will 
be too much for the digestion of the monster, in its plenitude of 
unhallowed strength. The Dragon of Wantly may, perhaps, be 
a ludicrous, but is, in this respect, most certainly a very just re- 
presentative of it. But then, on the other hand, it may be re- 
membered, that it does not always exist in this disastrous com- 
pleteness of evil. Atheism itself, in Christian countries, may 
imbibe unconsciously, and in spite of itself, something of the 


* Speech on the Second Reading of a Bill for the Relief of Protestant Dissenters. 
— Burke's Works, vol. x. p. 36—39, 
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spit of Christian morality. The fool who says in his heart, 
there is no God, is seldom able to live uniformly up to the de- 
testable perfection of his creed, if he dwells in the midst of men 
who still acknowledge the Divinity. At all events, he may be 
haunted by that ghost of departed virtue, a sense of honor, which 
may make uneasy to him the turpitude of duplicity and false- 
hood. So that some security perhaps may still be had from a sys- 
tem, which may at least molest and harass him in the enjoyment 
of his boasted immunity from the restraints of conscience, and, 
compel him frequently to re-consider the folly and the mad- 
ness of his no-belief. And this security, slender as it may be, we 
know not that any Christian society can be warranted to throw 
away. Many, indeed, will still remain with omnivorous powers 
which neither brass nor iron can disturb: and these, indisputably, 
may laugh at all that legislatures can do to raise either qualm or 
commotion within them. And if we were asked what is to be 
done with such men—how we are to rid ourselves of these traitors 
to heaven and earth—we scarcely know what other reply we 
should have to give but this—that with man this thing is impossi- 
ble, but with God all things are possible; and that if our laws are 
so framed as to bear a faithful testimony against all who deny 
Him, we may trust that His good Providence will never fail us; 
but that he will, by some way, which we know not, confound the 
devices of his enemies and ours. 

We can scarcely hope that all this will satisfy the argumenta- 
tive mind of Dr. Whately; and, if it should not, we must confess 
that we are unprovided with a logical solution of his difficulty. 
That our view of the matter will fail to dissipate his a et we 
collect from a case which he produces as a reductio ad absurdum 
of our laws relative to oaths. The instance adverted to 1s that 
of an honourable atheist, who acknowledged his unbelief when 
questioned in a court of justice, and thus disqualified himself for 
taking an oath which was necessary to his recovery of a just debt. 
The practically iniquitous operation of the general rule, in this 


particular case, it is impossible to deny. By Dr. Whately it is 


evidently alleged as an seg of the folly which adheres to 
every form of persecution. For ourselves, we can only regard 
it as one of those anomalies which are perpetually found to arise 
out of the application of all general rules whatever; and to hold, 
that in spite of the occasional embarrassment and inconvenience 
which such anomalies may occasion, we ought still to pause be- 
fore we tamper with a practice, which all ages have considered 
as essential to the solemn and effective administration of justice, 
The concluding chapter of this work denounces the danger of 
NO. XIX.— JULY, 1831. D 
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trusting in names and privileges; and exceedingly sensible and 
useful are many of the cautions which it supplies; but we ap- 
prehend that there is nothing in it which has not been said, and 
quite as well said, ten thousand times before. It is not to be 
concluded, however, that their want of onginality can render 
such admonitions superfluous; for “ there are truths which, 
being always necessary, do not grow stale by repetition.” Our 
only question is as to the expediency, or the good taste, of using 
this sort of literary right of common with the air and manner of 
a proprietor, expatiating within the limits of his own pecudium. 
It is probable, indeed, that in this, as in other portions of his 
work, the author may imagine himself to have mixed up with 
these speculations something which gives them the stamp of 
originality, and makes them rightfully his own; and that this 
something, in the present instance, is to be found in the hypo- 
thesis, that the disposition to rely on what may be called corporate 
advantages, is not peculiar to the Romish communion, but 1s a 
tendency inherent in the proud and indolent nature of man; and 
that, consequently, Protestants are no more exempted, than the 
members of other religious communities, from the necessity of 
watchfulness against this most insidious temptation. Now to us, 
on the contrary, we must confess, that there is nothing new in this _ 
part of the book, except the author’s surmise that it has a claim 
to novelty. Few people, we imagine, can have looked into the 
annals of their own species without observing the powerful and 
» multifarious workings of that, which, in modern phrase, may be 
termed the esprit de corps. tis a feeling which arms the soldier 
with the collective fortitude, and covers him with the collective glory, 
of his regiment or his division. It invests the academic with the 
immemorial renown of his university. It expands itself into that 
somewhat dubious virtue known by the name of patriotism; and, 
under that name, it frequently manifests itself in a magnanimous 
contempt of foreigners, and swells a man out with most ridiculous 
importance, derived from the miracles of heroism and genius 
and virtue, with which the lapse of ages has illustrated the history 
of his native land. ‘The passion is one which, like most other 
human passions, scatters both good and evil over the world. The 
good which it produces is seen in its occasional power to call 
forth and to exalt the energies of superior natures; the evil is 
abundantly perceived in the shape of lazy arrogance and illiberal 
prejudice,—in a most absurd reliance on the joint-stock of corpo- 
rate or national excellence, combined with the utter abandon- 
ment of all ambition to augment it by personal exertion or worth. 
But in no case are the extremes in the operation of this principle so 
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remarkable as in those where religion forms the general fund from 
which it is nourished and supplied. It then astonishes the world. 
with wonders of endurance, and with prodigies of bigotry;. with 
glorious examples of virtue and self-denial, and with almost in- 
credible instances of secure profligacy, and self-complacent base- 
ness. It can sometimes exalt the power of conscience to its 
highest supremacy, and at others can dethrone it and trample it 
in the dust, Its best influences can exhibit man as little lower 
than the angels; and its worst can almost transform him to a 
demon. It inspired the Jew, as it still inspires the Musselman, 
with a fanatical contempt for the rest of the human race. It fills 
the wnpurest member of the Romish Church with boundless con- 
fidence in her unsullied purity ; and it may sometimes fill the 
Protestant with dangerous exultation at his own freedom from 
Romish bigotry and corruption. All this, surely, has long been 
known ; for all this is absolutely forced upon the attention of the 
disciple of history, or the observer of life. Very expedient and 
Wise, unquestionably, it may be, for a spiritual monitor to stir up 
our minds, by way of remembrance, to a due reception of these 
salutary lessons. But this good office, we respectfully submit, 
should be done, not with the manner of a guide who is conduct- 
ing us over devious and untrodden ways, but rather with that of 
an adviser who recalls us to the safe, though less inviting, path of 
humility and self-controul. 
If we had much space left for quotation, we might easily fill it 
with specimens of clear and vigorous statement, and of valuable 
if not very profound or original reflexion. For instance, it ap- 
pears to us, that Dr. Whately has quite unanswerably disposed 
of the arguments by which even some enlightened Protestants 
have been misled into a persuasion, that the Romanists are falsely 
charged with idolatry in their adoration of the Host. ‘They may 
righteously be acquitted of any breach of the first commandments 
for they worship none other but the trae God. But how are they 
to be absolved of the charge of violating the second? ‘The 
Romish doctrine, as Mr. B. White has shown, is—not that the 
bread is transformed into the body of Christ—but that Christ is 
transformed into bread; that is, that Christ appears to us in the 
form of a small cake, under the sensible attributes of which his 
bodily substance is disguised. And if so, how, it may be asked, 
does their adoration differ from that of the heathen when they fall 
down before wood and stone? No heathen will ever allow that 
the senseless block is the object of his worship. He will protest 
that he regards the figure before him as a visible manifestation of 
the divinity, or at least, as the abode of a superhuman intelli~ 
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gence. To him, the shape and the colour of the image are, in 
effect, the same that the accidents of the bread are to the Ro- 
manist. They are, virtually, considered as containing and con- 
cealing the real Power to which his devotions are directed. And 
if it should be affirmed that this is not idolatry, it may then be 
asked who ever was or can be guilty of that sin?’ Jehovah has 
commanded, not only that we worship Him alone, but that we 
presume not to worship Him under the likeness of any created 
thing. Now the Romanist worships Him under the form of 
bread. How then can we acquit him of idolatry, without pro- 
nouncing the second Commandment nugatory? For who can 
believe that it was the design of the Almighty to prohibit His 
people from offering divine honours to stocks and stones, merely 
as such? Who can doubt that His meaning was to interdict the 
use of them as representatives of the Divine Majesty? 

By some Protestants, indeed, it has been said, that the Romish 
adoration of the Sacred Elements wou/d be idolatrous in a Pro- 
testant if he were to join in it, a statement, as Dr. Whately 
remarks, which is either absurd and self-destructive, or else 
amounts to nothing more than a circuitous assertion that the 
Romanists are idolaters. For, if the belief of the person, who — 
— in the practice, be really Protestant, what can be said of 

im, but that he outwardly conforms to a usage which he con- 

ceives to be utterly unmeaning? in which case, his guilt is, not 
properly that of idolatrous adoration, but, at most, that of blame- 
able compliance with the outward act by which such adoration 
is signified. But if, on the other hand, the persuasion of the 
Protestant be, on this point, Romish, he cannot pronounce his 
own participation in the practice to be idolatrous without pro- 
nouncing the Romanists to be idolaters likewise. ‘The conclu- 
sion of the whole matter, as stated by Dr. Whately, is, that— 
“* if a Romanist adores the true God under the form of bread, or if, in 
worshipping before a crucifix, he attributes a certain sanctity to the 
image, as if some divine virtue were actually present in it, he is, clearly, 
as much guilty of idolatry as the Israelites were in worshipping the 
golden calf, or the brazen serpent; it being thus, and thus only, that 
any one can practise idolatry.” 

There is one very seductive argument, Dr. Whately observes, 
by which the spirit of superstition is peculiarly successful, both 
in winning and retaining adherents, namely, that by taking service 
with her, we are engaging on the safe side. Itis at all events, she 
whispers, better to do too much than too littlk—to incumber the 
truth with superfluous circumstances, than to incur the hazard of 
stripping off her legitimate attributes and honours, By penury of 
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belief, and meagre simplicity of worship, your salvation may be 
placed in jeopardy; while a more confiding, warm, and generous 
temper may give it much additional security. 


** What force,” says Dr. Whately, ‘‘ this argument has in the hands 
of Romanists, I need hardly remind my readers. Of converts to Ro- 
manisin, probably three out of four, especially of the ignorant and weak- 
minded, have been drawn over, in the first instance, by the considera- 
tion that this is the safe side.” 


Of the same family with the above, is another notable argu- 
ment, viz. that Protestants allow salvation to be possible in the 
Romish Church ; whereas Papists deny the possibility of salva- 
tion to Protestants. Is it not then much safer to be on that side, in 
which it is granted by all, that salvation is attainable, than on that, 
in which the greater portion of Christians deny it to be possible? 
It is well known how triumphantly this precious piece of reason- 
ing (in which the Catholic takes advantage of his own bigotry, 
and the liberality of his antagonist) has been demolished by Laud 
in his conference with Fisher.* A more brief and ke ular 
answer to it is here produced by Dr. Whately from Mr. B. hite’s 
Letter to Converts from Romanism, | 


** The Romanists in general, but more especially those who, in the 
midst of doubt, are anxious to save themselves from the painful step of 
changing their communion, comfort themselves with the idea, that after 
all Roman Catholics are on the safe side. If Protestants should be saved, 
they themselves have made ‘ assurance doubly sure:’ if Protestantism 
be Christianity, Romanists have it all, and a great deal besides. 

“ T know of few absurdities that can be compared to this. Let me 
make it clear to you by a familiar example. Suppose a » helpless 
person is dying of a dreadful complaint. An eminent physician hears 
of his distress; calls on him, and prepares a medicine, which he desires 
the patient to tuke, under a strong injunction to trust in it alone for 
life. In the absence of the physician, our patient begins to think on the 
prescription, and because it appears to him too simple, mixes it with 
every quack medicine that the neighbours recommend. Having swal- 
lowed the whole, he now comforts himself with the assurance that he is 
on the safe side Why? because he has mistrusted the physician, and 
divided his confidence between the only man whose skill can save him, 
and the old woman of the village. 

* ¢ © foolish Galatians!’ (I am_ irresistibly impelled to exclaim with 
St. Paul,) ‘ who hath bewitched you, that ye should not obey the truth !’ 
O blind and deluded people! how can _ imagine that the eternal life 
promised to faith in Christ will be doubly secured by showing and prov- 
ing your mistrust, through the use of the fanciful ways of pleasing God, 
invented and set forth by Rome?” 


age 283—288. 
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Something like the medical expedient here described was once, 
as we have heard, actually resorted to by an honest countryman, 
whose cow was afflicted with some obstinate distemper. Not 
being able to satisfy himself of the proper remedy, he collected 
together all the medicines that had ever been invented for the cure 
of horned patients, made up the whole into one terrific prepara- 
tion, and placed his quadruped under a regular course of it, in 
full confidence that the disorder would be detected and subdued 
by the appropriate and specific ingredients of the compound. The 
manner, however, in which this consolidated fund of healing virtue 
actually did its work, may easily be imagined. It needs only to’ 
be stated that the fate of the luckless brute was such as may fur- 
nish a salutary warning to persons who seek for spiritual health 
according to the system exposed and deprecated by Mr. B. White. 

But we must now take our leave of Dr. Whately, at least for 
the present; and this we do with unfeigned respect for his virtue 
and piety—for the intrepidity with which he is prepared to look 
truth in the face, even under her most forbidding aspects—yea, 
for the inflexible honesty with which he insists on pointing out the 
least engaging of her features. He seems to have no notion of 
flattering or deceptive likenesses—no toleration for that silly cow- 
ardice which seeks for a comfortable sense of safety by hiding 
itself from unwelcome realities. All this is excellent and com- 
mendable in him; and all this, we are bound in justice to add, is 
additionally recommended by the sturdiness of his mental powers. — 
If, on the other hand, we were called on to specify the defects by 
which these good qualities are impaired, we should say of him, 
(what, we believe, has been said of Luther,) that he appears to 
have something like a superstitious horror of superstition; that he 
is, if we may venture on such an expression, most violently and 
intolerantly prejudiced against all prejudices; that he sees in the 
slightest and most infinitesimal aberration from the line of de- 
monstrable truth, a fatal divergency into the regions of error and 
absurdity; that the form of perfection which is constantly before 
him is bounded by a hard and wiry outline; that the images which 
haunt his mind are rigid and inflexible, destitute of ease and 
grace, and without any softness or mellowness of colouring: in 
short, that he does seem to us to be sent into this world of variety 
and anomaly utterly unprovided with one quality, which, in certain 
measure and proportion, we apprehend to be indispensable to 
every one who would fully understand the world, and more espe- 
cially to one who undertakes morally to enlighten and improve it. 
He has not a spark of the imaginative faculty. ‘The elements 
which go to his composition seem entirely destitute of this one 
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principle of life and harmony. ‘There is no Promethean fire to give 
vitality and motion to the work of his hand, He is all over argu- 
ment and ratiocination. And, really, these are not the only things 
which ought to enter into our speculations on the nature, and the 
duties, and the destinies of such a being as man; or even into our 
searchings after the ways of God. The genius of logic alone is 
not a safe guide throughout the mazes of this mighty labyrinth. 
While we are under such direction, we cannot but feel as if we 
were following, not an ethereal and lovely spirit of health, but 
rather a form resembling the spectral man of stone in Don Juan, 
who goes before us with measured pace, and with thundering 
tread, and beckons us onward with looks of coldness and austerity, 

And then, further—if we were not absolutely terrified at the 
very thought of such presumption—-we might venture just to hint 
that he is very apt, vcgubenite to get crotchels into his head: but 
the plague of it is, that if we were to say this, he would immedi- 
ately insist on our producing an exact definition of a crotchet ; and 
this it might be no very easy matter to achieve; and if we were to 
fail in our attempt, he would. then, doubtless, instantly exclaim, 
with curling lip and wrinkled nostril—* a sad, illogical, incon- 
clusive sort of criticism this!—the bungling work of men who 
talk about sophistry without being able to detect it—the fumbling 
manipulation of mere pretenders, whose reasoning powers are as 
feeble as their charity is defective.” Having, therefore, the fear 
of this exterminating censure before our eyes, we prudently for- 
bear to do more than briefly mention one or two of the circum. 
stances, which have sometimes put it into our head that we have a 
school among us more than usually open to the intrusion of 
eccentric and perverse conceits. For instance; we are living in 
times in which it is almost beyond example difficult to enforce 
among the people any decent observance of the Christian Sab- 
bath; we are perpetually hearing of criminals who confess at the 
gallows that Sabbath-breaking has been the origin of all their 
most fatal enormities; and we all know that the yoice of our pas- 
tors and prelates has been faithfully lifted up against this awful 
desecration of a day, which, in some sense or other, we have im- 
memorially been accustomed to regard as holy. And yet this is 
precisely the period at which it is deemed expedient to revive the 
question, whether the observance of the Lord’s day is a divine 
ordinance, or merely an affair of human appointment. Further- 
more, no one living can pretend to affirm that the sanctions of the 
moral law are exerting any thing like an undue influence on the | 
conduct of mankind; no one can venture to say that the com- 
mandments of either table are driving the world to any eccentric 
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or fanatical extremities of virtue: and yet this is the time which 
has been selected for bringing - again that most fruitless of all 
controversies, viz. whether the Decalogue is still m force as a 
code of moral obligation. Again—no one, we imagine, will think 
of asserting that it is a vice of the present age to ascribe too much 
sanctity, or too much authority, to the Established Church; and 
yet this is the season fixed upon for throwing out, as themes for 
public arguing, the various and complicated questions which arise 
out of the connection between the Church and the State. Now, 
once more, let it be distinctly understood, that it has never, for one: 
moment, entered our thoughts to charge the movers of such ques- 
tions with any wish, or any design, wi/fudly to extinguish the 
sanctity of the Christian Sabbath—wi//udly to lower the requisi- 
tions of morality—or wilfully to paralyse the legitimate influence 
of the Church. On the contrary, we are prepared to allow that 
they may honestly believe themselves to have been engaged in- 
giving the most effective support to each of these great causes. 
All, therefore, that we would most humbly venture to suggest to 
the consideration of reasonable and thoughtful men, is this.—Can 
it be judicious, or can it be expedient, (in the most unexception- 
abie sense of the word expediency) to choose such a period as this 
for stirring up matters of doubtful disputation, while the whole 
world is agitated with grand and vital questions, which involve every 
thing that is dear to us as Christians, and even as civilized beings. 
Dr. Whately, and all who swear by his words, will doubtless 
be ready to answer—Yes! it is judicious and expedient. It is 
always judicious and expedient to speak out fearlessly what we 
believe to be the truth. ‘I'ruth, they will say, can never suffer by 
discussion; she is sure to come safe and triumphant out of the 
hottest furnace of controversy: and never, most certainly, should 
we desire to see impaired this confidence in her sacred and inde- 
structible strength. Nevertheless, we cannot help suspecting 
that there may be something extremely questionable, nay, exceed- 
ingly pernicious, in the zeal which, without necessity, heats that 
furnace, whence truth itself, indeed, may eventually come forth 
undamaged, but by the fierceness of which the faith and stead- 
fastness of those who seek the truth may, peradventure, be slain, 
or, at least, may undergo a very formidable scorching. And these 
are the considerations which have occasionally led us to think of 
things which are sometimes called crotchets, when we have been 
engaged with the speculations of a certain class of writers. We 
are nevertheless ready to confess our inability to demonstrate, by a 
course of legitimate syllogisis, that their brains are peculiarly 
liable to this species of invasion. It is a matter which we despair 
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of bringing within the strict province of exact ratiocination. We 
must, therefore, submit, with the best grace we may, to be held 
up to the public with the character of persons whose reasoning 
powers have been very imperfectly developed! But whatever may 
be Dr. Whately’s notion of our argumentative faculties, we most 
assuredly are not prepared to submit to his estimate of our moral 
feelings and principles; and we have no doubt whatever that the 
public will regard with as much contempt as we do that very odd 
and whimsical fancy of his; namely, that we are less profoundly 


interested than himself for the promotion of benevolence, virtue 
and religion. 


Art. II.—An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth and on the 
Sources of Taxation. Part I—Rent. By the Rev, Richard 
Jones, A. M. of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
London, Murray. 1831. 8vo. 7s.6d. pp. 329. 


Tue work before us places the subject of Rent in a new point 
of view, and connects it with a multitude of problems and 
researches which had not been previously understood to bear u 

it, though they do in fact constitute its most essential branches. 
The subject must, under any aspect, lead to most of the promi- 
nent questions which lie within the jurisdiction of the political 
economist: but, in the view here given of it, it belongs no less to 
the observer of the moral and social varieties of the human race, 
and of the dominant and universal principles which appear to ma- 
nifest themselves in every form of the social condition of man. 
We will endeavour to bring before the reader the questions which — 
belong to the subject of rent thus contemplated. 

In every state of society, man subsists, for the most part or 
altogether, on food raised immediately from the soil by the exer- 
tion of human labour. In every country a large portion of the 
population is employed in the task of thus extracting from the 
bosom of the earth the means of subsistence for all. But in no 
community of men, elevated above the lowest depths of savage 
life, are all employed in this labour. ‘The ‘‘ bounteous earth,” in 
every soil, in every clime, yields to the cares which educe its 
fruits more than is sufficient to support the immediate cultivators. 
There is a surplus produce, a subsistence for others who do not eul- 
tivate; who, in respect of providing the immediate means of life, 
are idle and useless. ‘This superfertility, this fruitfulness beyond 
the bare necessary limit, is a. remarkable and universal blessing 
which we owe to Him who made the earth, and man, and their 
powers. 
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But there is another fact equally remarkable. The non-culti- 
vators, these persons thus unprofitable to produce, and living but 
to consume, looking for their daily food to the labour of others, 
are so far from appearing as a subordinate and dependent class, 
that they do in fact constitute the prominent part of all societies: 
they are the rulers and agents of peace and war, the encouragers 
and ministers of art and luxury, the philosophers and historians 
and poets of the world; all, in short, or almost all, who are active 
in regulating the destinies and commanding the sympathies of 
mankind. Sometimes, indeed, he who has saved his country with 
the sword, is found with his hand upon the spade: sometimes the 
imagination of a whole empire follows one who walks 


“ Behind his plough upon the mountain side ;” 


but these are, and are considered, as rare and remarkable cases. 
In general, in all instances beyond the most painful and degraded 
forms of human existence; those who receive the surplus fruits 
of the earth are invested with something of dignity ond elevation 
by this transfer. Out of this giving and receiving, arise the divi- 
sion of ranks and all the forms and relations of the social system. 
And it would seem that for man to be man, to put forth those 
progressive powers and principles which elevate him above the 
beasts who live from day to day, he must thus draw upon the ex- 
cess of fertility which the earth opens to him, and must thus dis- 
tribute the wealth which he obtains. 

This being seen to be the case, a number of highly curious 
questions immediately crowd upon our thoughts, In what man- 
ner, according to what rules, in virtue of what principles, does 
this distribution take place?) What inducements, what moral and 
social propensities, operate to effect it thus universally? Does it 

roceed according to uniform laws in all countries? Is it carried 


‘mall to the same extent?—attended with the same effects? Are 


the shares thus attributed permanent or changeable? and if the 
latter, how far can we trace, foresee, or controul the progress of 
change? We have, in short, before us the whole question of the 
Distribution of Wealth, and the classification, history and pros- 
pects of our species so far as this circumstance is concerned. To 
some of the questions just put, we shall, with Mr. Jones’s assist- 
ance, give the answers which facts offer, and we will then suggest 
a few observations on some parts of the view thus opened to us, 
and its relations to modern speculations. 

It appears then, that the distribution of the annual produce of 
the land and labour of a community takes place in different parts 
of the world according to very different principles and rules; one 
mode prevailing in Asia, another in the Sclavonian and Teutonic 
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districts of eastern Europe, another in the former provinces of 
the Roman Empire, and one different from all these in our own 
country. It appears too, that the relative extent of the body of 
non-cultivators is most widely various. In many countries the 
amount but to a fifth or even a tenth of the agricultural labourers; 
in Italy to a fourth: in France to a third: in England to a propor- 
tion never yet probably realized in any other country, being dou- 
ble the cultivators of the soil. The effects of these various sys- 
tems and numerical proportions are, as might be expected, of 
the most different character: much of that which distinguishes 
nation from nation, and government from government, and age 
from age, being connected in a close and traceable manner with 
the relations subsisting in each society, between the agricultural 
and the non-agricultural part of the community. 

The distribution of the fruits of the earth between these two 
portions of mankind appears to be brought about by means of a 
social principle, a political instinct, (as it seems well to deserve ta 
be termed,) which experience has shown to operate in every 
community, at least in every permanent community, yet known to 
us. This principle is, the consideration of the land as the 
perty of some member or members of the society. In this light 
is the earth considered in all countries, rude and civilized, he 
notion of the existence of land without a master, open to be 
appropriated by the first person willing to bestow labour on its 
cultivation,—a notion adopted as an undeniable postulate and a 
fundamental principle by some theorists—seems no more to be 
recognised by the naked savage of Owhyhee than by the booted 
squire of Hampshire. The prince, the chief, the state, some 
man or some institution, is in all cases invested with the right to 
the soil and all its powers: and he who is compelled and desirous 
to extract from it his subsistence, must do so, obtaining the per- 
mission of this proprietor, conforming to the rules which he 
prescribes, complying with the terms which he imposes, in short, 
paying arent. What these terms are, what the amount and form of 
this rent, depends upon the customs and institutions of each 
country, and upon the manner in which these are administered ; 
and a survey of the state of the world according to the differ- 
ences of this kind which prevail, is full of curious resemblances 
and differences in itself, as it is fertile of important bearings-and 
laws in its consequences. We shall enumerate the classes into 
which rents, according to Mr. Jones, are divisible. , 

The rudest form of rent appears to be a fabour rent: when 
the cultivator of the ground is allowed to draw from it his own 
subsistence, on condition of devoting a certain portion of his time 
and labour to fertilizing another portion of the soil retained by 
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the landlord for his own use and benefit. We call this the rudest 
form of rent, because it goes on the supposition that the labourer 
caunot be trusted to gather the whole annual produce, and trans- 
fer the lord his due share, as in other kinds of rent he does; 
and because the cultivators are, in all the countries where this 
holding prevails, a degraded race, scarcely or not at all elevated 
above the character of slave, destitute of any principle of civil 
dignity or moral restraint. 

Mr. Jones gives the name of sevf to these tenants; and traces 
their present prevalence over Russia, Hungary, Poland, Livonia, 
and Esthonia, Prussia, Hanover, and other states of Germany. 
It is curious, however, that besides this great central mass of serf 
rents, we may trace what geologists would call outers of the same 
character in places widely remote in condition and situation. In 
the Sandwich Islands, the chiefs grant lands to tenants who repay 
them in labour; in the Highlands of Scotland the chiefs, equally 
unable to introduce thoroughly the systems of produce or of 
money rent, have been hitherto partially paid in the labour of the 
tenants, and have thus preserved, in one corner of this island, 
relations of society which have disappeared for 4 or 500 years in 
the rest of the empire. 

The picture of the effects of serf rents is of the most unattrac- 
tive features. ‘The serf, ignorant, slothful, and generally intempe- 
rate, is a wretched labourer; his master, a chieftain of a large 
and barbarous empire, is too far above him to direct him well, 
too much of a noble to be a good agricultural superiutendant ; 
and hence, even when enlightened, benevolent, and desirous to 
meliorate the condition of his estate and his tenants, he finds 
the structure and the materials of the social system in which he 
is placed too untractable for his powers of improvement. In 
most serf countries very earnest attempts have, in modern times, 
been made to give a new character to the agricultural population. 
In Russia villages containing ten millions and a half of serfs, 
the share belonging to the crown, have been formed into corpo- 
rations and made to cultivate their land at a moderate fixed rent. 
In Hungary the edict of Maria Theresa, called Urbarium, de- 
clares the peasants to be “ homines libere transmigrationis,” no 
longer attached to the soil, and liable only to a stated amount of 
labour. In Poland, Stanislaus Augustus in 1791 published a 
constitution establishing the complete personal freedom of the 
peasantry. In Livonia and Esthonia the peasants were in 1804 
and 5, invested with a secure interest in their allotments of land. 
And in Germany, serf rents appear to be undergoing a gradual 
process of decomposition; and the bauers or peasant cultivators 
are no longer slaves. But though law has declared the serfs of 
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eastern Europe to be freemen, it requires in most cases more 
than mere legislation can do, to give them the motives and the 
means of free labourers and active cultivators. Their reception 
of the gift of freedom seems to have been in all cases doubtful 
and inert, in some reluctant, in most of barren benefit. ‘The 
Russian crown-peasants are still liable to be taken from their 
homes, and employed in the mine or the mill. The Hungarian 
serf is still bound to his lord by heavy debts due for loans of food, 
and familiar with the discipline of the whip. The Polish pea- 
sant received the gift of freedom only as a privation of those claims 
on the landlord, which calamity or sickness had previously given 
him. The Masovian boor was urged by it into brutal drunken- 
ness and riot: and even in Germany, where the prospects of the 
serf population seem to be brightest, the elements of a better 
state of things are emerging slowly and with difficulty from the 
heavy obstructions and scanty resources of this originally barren . 
and helpless system. | 

We pass now to another form of tenancy of somewhat less 
repulsive aspect, though still in many cases wretched and station- 
ary. ‘This comprehends the metayer tenants, who pay to the 
landlord a fixed portion of the produce, and obtain from the soil 
thus held their own wages and subsistence. The landlord, besides 
supplying the land, supplies also the stock, by which the cultivator’s 
labour is assisted. ‘The coloni partiarii or medietarit were tenants 
of this class in Italy, and from the latter word the name metayer 
descends. We quote from Mr. Jones the account of their ori- 
gin and progress in Greece, omitting his notice of an older 
tenantry of the same kind, the Perieci, Helots, &c. We may, 
however notice, that though, according to Mr, Jones, this ancient 
tenantry was becoming obsolete at the beginning of historical 
‘memory, it was in fact in full vigour in the Dorian states at a 

much later period. 

‘In Greece the labour of cultivation was at first shared between the 
master and slave. ‘This must always be while properties are small; and 
accordingly it was so in Latium. Cincinnatus would have starved on 
his four acres, had he trusted to the produce slaves could extract from it, 
and neglected to lay his own hands on the plough. But as civilization 
went forward in Greece, properties became enlarged. The proprietors 
clung to cities; where pee governments offered to the active duties to 
perform, and objects of ambition to aspire to: and to the indolent and 
voluptuous every species of pleasure, made more seducing by all the em- 
bellishments that could be created by a taste and fancy, which seem to 
have belonged to those times and to that people alone. By such occu- 
pations and amusements many of the leading Grecians were so engrossed, 
that they refused to give up even the time and attention necessary to 
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command their household slaves.* Those who still attended to the ma- 
nagement of their farms must have found the task difficult and hazard- 
ous. Xenophon has left an accurate picture of the mode in which the 
Grecian gentlemen of his day conducted the cultivation of their estates. 
In one of the dialogues of the Memorabilia, Socrates relates a conversa- 
tion he had had, with Ischomachus, who was by the confession of all, 
men and women, foreigners and citizens, Kadd¢ cal &ya®dc, an accom- 
plished and good man. Ischomachus details those particulars of his do- 
mestic economy which had principally earned for him this general praise, 
and re at large his management of his household, his wife, and 
finally his estate. It appears in the progress of the dialogue, that the 
estate of Ischomachus was within a short distance of Athens, that he 
rode to it very frequently, paid it much personal attention, and superin- 
tended all its arrangements with great care. While cultivation was car- 
ried on under the superintendance of such men; while proprietors, freed 
from all necessity of personal labour, liberal, learned, and wealthy, sedu- 
lously applied the powers of their minds to agriculture, the art made 
rapid progress, and a succession of writers on the subject appeared in vari- — 
ous parts of Greece, whose works evinced both the quantity of intellect 
applied to the unfolding the resources of the soil, and the actual progress 
of cultivation. | 

* But causes which destroy this system of managing the land were 
silently at work. Even Ischomachus was obliged to rely much on his 
éxloxoro: or overseers; slaves who were very carefully trained as bailiffs, 
like the Roman villici, All estates, however, could not be like his within 
a ride of the capital; the more distant were necessarily confided almost 
wholly to these managing slaves; and their management, unless they 
differed utterly from all other slaves similarly trusted, must have been ve 
generally careless and bad. As Greece too became consolidated, first by 
the Macedonian, then the Roman influence, the possessions of indivi- 
dual proprietors naturally extended themselves over a larger space, and 

table management by slave agents must have become more and more 

mpracticable. At last a tenant was introduced, who, receiving from the 
landowner his land and stock, became responsible to him for a certain 
proportion, usually half, of the produce: and the proprietors gave up finally 
all interference with the task of cultivation. ‘These new tenants were 
called mortite, and they are called so still in Greece.” 


Most of ancient and modern Italy, a large portion of France, 
of Spain, Savoy, Piedmont, the Valteline and the Vaudois, offer 
exemplifications of metayer rents. It is curious also that a fresh 
variety of this class appears to be forming in some of the newly 
settled parts of America.+ 

The metayer is not like the serf, necessarily pressed down to 
the earth by the unfavourable circumstances of his condition: but 
various circumstances in different places, the smallness of their 


* Arist. Pol. Book I. Cap. iv. “ Those who are able to escape these vexations, pro- 


ewan qioneal to undertake the task; while they themselves attend to politics er philo- 
sophy. 


+ Cobbett’s Guide to Emigrants. 
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farms or the exactions of the government, have made and make them 
poor and helpless. Thus in Naples the peasant has to subsist on 
one-third of the produce of five acres, paying heavy taxes. In 
France the éaille, originally a species of poll-tax and very light, 
became in succession severe, oppressive, and intolerable, so that 
the labourers were reduced to the lowest limit of possible subsis- 
tence, and the proprietor for his own sake was compelled to con- 
tribute to their maiutenance, Such and similar evils prevent the 
metayer condition from being considered as a prosperous or hope- 
ful state of the agriculturists; while the system has in itself no 
stropg tendency to change, nor even any ready capacity of being 
ameyer by the efforts of those who would willingly rid themselves 
of it. 

Mr. Jones’s next class of rents, is ryot rents. This word, 
with all the variety of spelling (Rayet, &c.) to which importations 
from India are unfortunately liable, is the name given to the cul- 
tivator in our Indian empire, and 1s here applied to describe all 
cultivators who labour on the terms whieh, originally at least, 
applied to him, and which still prevail over a great part of the 
Eastern world: namely, that they pay a produce-rent to the sove- 
reign as proprietor of the soil, and on this condition raise from it 
their own food. Mr. Jones conceives that the rights of the 
sovereign as sole proprietor of the soil 


“have been acknowledged at some period by most nations. In 
Europe they have disappeared or become nominal; but the Asiatic 
sovereigns continue to be, as they have been for a long series of ages, 
the direct landlords of the ant tenants, who maintain themselves on 
the soil of their dominions. '—p. 109. 

We may take India as the principal exemplification of this 
class of rents, though its aspect has been a good deal masked 
and modified by a government like that which this country has 
there exercised, regulated by principles so essentially different 
from those which are indigenous to the soil and climate, The 
system seems to have prevailed from the earliest historical times, 
though the share of the sovereign has, on some ground or other, 
perpetually varied. “ ‘The laws,” Mr, Jones says, “ seem to fix 
it at one-sixth, but in practice this law or rule has been utterly 
disregarded.” He adds— 

“ Strabo mentions, that in his time, éorly xopa waea, 
& rerdprace épyalovrat xapmwy, where by straining 
the Greek a little cither way, the rent may anges to have been one- 
fourth or three-fourths of the produce.”—p. 115. 


With regard to this quotation, we beg leave to suggest to Mr. 
Jones, first, that it is rather hard upon Strabo not to allow that 
his Greek means anything without “ straining it a little either 
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way” and also, that by comparing Strabo’s language here with similar 
expressions elsewhere used, there can, we conceive, be little doubt 
that the passage was intended by the author to contain the asser- 


tion that the rent paid by the cultivator to the proprietor was 
one-fourth of the produce. 


The Hindoo population includes, however, various other classes 
besides the sovereign landlord and the ryot tenant. ‘The zemin- 
dars were the most important of these; and, being entrusted with 
the collection of the sovereign’s revenue, their offices in course of 
time became proprietory and hereditary. ‘The constitution of a 
Hindoo village is indeed singular in our eyes, from its utter dissi- 
milarity to anything with which we are acquainted. 


“‘ The ryots very generally occupied their lands in common, and were 
collected into villages under officers of ‘their own, who distributed to 
the cultivators and tradesmen their respective shares of the produce. 
The village offices and various trades became hereditary.""—p. 116. 


This state of things indeed was too often disturbed by the de- 
vastating rage of political convulsions and military invasions; and 
these never subsided into a fixed and permanent repose. till India 
came under the sway of this country. We will give Mr. Jones’s 


account of the results of this event upon the condition of the 
agricultural population. 


“ The English, when they became the representatives of the Mogul 
emperor in Bengal, began by pushing to an extreme their rights as pro- 
prietors of the soil; and neglected the subordinate claims of the Zemin- 
dars and ryots, in a manner which was felt to be oppressive and tyran- 
nical, although not perhaps in strictness illegal. A great reaction has 
taken place in their views and feelings; perceiving the necessity of 
restoring confidence to the cultivators, and anxious to shake off the 
imputation of injustice and tyranny, they showed themselves quite will- 
ing to part with their character of owners of the soil, and to retain simply 
that of its sovereign. An agreement was in consequence entered into, 
by which the Zemindars assumed a character, which certainly never 
before belonged to them, that of the direct landlords of those ryots, 
between whom and the supreme government they had before been only 
agents; agents, however, possessed of many imperfect but prescriptive 
rights to an hereditary interest in their office. ‘The government, instead 
of exacting rents, was content to receive a fixed and permanent tax ; 
for which the new landlords were to be responsible. | 

** There can be no doubt of the fair, and even benevolent spirit, in 
which this arrangement was made. It seems, however, to now 
generally admitted, that the claims of the Zemindars were overrated, 
and that if something less had been done for them, and something more 
for the security and independence of the ryots, the settlement, without 


Just or generous, would have been much more expedient.” — 
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We shall not here touch upon the circumstances under which 


ryot rents appear in Persia, ‘Turkey, and other parts of the vast 
domains of the East; nor on the mixture with other forms of 
rent to which they are naturally subject, since the wide distance 
from the landlord to the tenant, comprehending the whole range 
from the sovereign to the lowest peasant, easily admits of the in- 
sertion of various intermediate ranks. We proceed rather to the 
next class of rents—cottier rents. 

The Irish cottier is a peasant tenant cultivating the soil for his 
own support, and paying a money rent. This circumstance is 
sufficient to make it necessary to place him, and all who are simi- 
larly situated, in a class by themselves. Mr. Jones shows that 
the possibility of such a state of things arises from the neighbour- 
hood of England, and the intercourse of the two countries. The 
consequences of it are somewhat remarkable. ant 

If it were necessary to point out the very limited applicability 
of the economist’s theory of rent, we conceive the state of cultiva- 
tion in many parts of [reland would be a case sufficiently decisive. 
In the districts occupied by cottiers, who pay an extravagant sum 
for the use of the land, and extract from it a scanty and precarious 
subsistence of potatoes, in what sense can the rent they pay be 
said to be the excess of the produce of good over the worst soils? 
which, according to our modern theorists, is a proposition uni- 
versally true of all rents whatever. Or what would an Irish pea- 
sant say, if we were to set about proving to him that this must be 
so, by asserting that “ if it were otherwise, he would remove his 
capital to some other employment?” Probably the poor man 
would speak of his capital in the language of Miss Edgeworth’s 
friend: ‘And now what have [ but these four bones!” Where 
is the wisdom of asserting principles as general when almost every 
case which occurs to us makes the phraseology in which they are 
expressed unmeaning. And if, in order to preserve the integrity 
of the theory, it be said, that in this instance wages and profits are 
mixed up together, and. that we must separate them before we 
apply the doctrine, we think we may well be dispensed from 
examining what portion of the Irishman’s potatoe crop is wages 
paid him from previous accumulation, and what portion he takes 
as profits of moveable capital, when it is clear that, if language 
have any signification at all, there is no portion of either element 
by any possibility discernible. We will not, however, waste more 
words on these frivolities, but proceed. to notice some of the con- 
sequences of this peculiar system of rents. ph 

ne of the unfortunate results of such a state of things is the 

absence of sufficient external restraints on the growth of a need 
and improvident population. Mr, Jones says,— | 

NO. XIX.— JULY, 1831. E 
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** Where labour or metayer rents prevail, such external causes of re- 
pression are found in the interests and interference of the landlords : 
where ryot rents are established, in the vices and mismanagement of the 
government; where cottier peepee no such external causes exist, 
and the unchecked disposition of the people leads to a multiplication 
which ends in wretchedness. Cottier rents, then, evidently differ for 
the worse in this respect from serf and metayer rents. It is not meant, 
of course, that serfs and metayers do not increase till their numbers and 
wants would alone place them very much at the mercy of the proprie- 
tors, but the obvious interest of those proprietors them to refuse 
their assent to the further division of the soil, and-so to withhold the 
means of settling more families, long before the earth becomes thronged 
with a multitudinous tenantry, to which it can barely yield subsistence. 
The Russian or Hungarian noble wants no more serf tenants than are 
sufficient for the cultivation of his domain; and he refuses allotments of 
land to any greater number, or perhaps forbids them to marry. The 
power of doing this has at one time or other existed as a legal right 
wherever labour rents have prevailed, The owner of a domain cultivated . 
by metayers, has an interest in not multiplying his tenants, and the 
mouths to be fed, beyond the number necessary to its complete cultiva- 
tion. When he refuses to subdivide the ground further, fresh families 
can find no home, and the increase of the aggregate numbers of the 
people is checked. The thinness of the population in ryot countries is 
ordinarily caused by the vices and violence of the government, and there 
is no question that thie is what keeps so large a portion of Asia ill- 
peopled or desolate. But when cottier rents have established themselves, 
the influence of the landlord is not exerted to check the multiplication of 
the peasant cultivators, till an extreme case arrives. The first effects of 
the increasing numbers of the people, that is, the more ardent competi- 
tion for allotments, and the general rise of rents, seem for a time un- 
questionable advantages to the landlords, and they have no direct or 
obvious motive to refuse further subdivision, or to interfere with the set- 
tlement of fresh families, till the evident impossibility of getting the 
stipulated rents, and perhaps the turbulence of peasants starving on in- 
sufficient patches of land, warn the proprietors that the time Is come 
when their own interests imperiously require that the multiplication of 
the tenantry should be moderated. We know, however, from the in- 
stance of Ireland, the only one on a large scale open to our observation, 
that while rents are actually rising, a conviction that their nominal in- 
crease is preparing a real diminution, comes slowly, and is received reluc- 
tantly; and that before such a conviction begins to be generally acted 
upon, the cultivators may be reduced to a situation in which they are 
both wretched and dangerous.”—pp. 146—148. 


The want of established prescriptions and customs regulating 
the relations of landlord and tenant, and generally protecting, 
more or less, the interests of the latter in serf or metayer coun- 
tries, is another evil belonging to the cottier system, in which the 
fluctuating and grinding operation of a perpetual and eager com- 
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petition is the means by which the parties are brought together. — 
Another disadvantage is the absence of any direct and obvious — 


common interest between landlord and tenant, such as obtain 
when the serf must be active and industrious, the metayer intelli- 
gent and energetic to secure the gain of the landlord. We shall 
not, however, dwell longer on these features of the case, nor, on 
the other hand, shall we stay to contemplate a brighter face of 
the same subject, an eminently advantageous characteristic of 
cottier rents, namely, the facility with which in a few years the 
cottier is transformed into a person of a higher class, a small 
farmer, owning his own stock and paying a money reut out of the 
produce of his skill: two circumstances to which the serf or the 
metayer never have ascended, nor apparently can ascend, exce 
through a slow and toilsome course of improvement, under 
propitious influence of long-continued favourable causes. 

e come now to a division of rents altogether different from 
the preceding classes, namely, farmers’ rents, or those which are 
paid by persons such as are among ourselves the tenants of land: 
persons who are not, or are not principally, manual labourers, but 
are capitalists, being the proprietors of the stock of the farm, and 
the superintendents of the labour of others. ‘Tenants of this kind 
do not draw their wages, but their profits from the soil; and the 
labourer’s sustenance is derived, not directly from the toil of his 
own hands, but from a command over previously accumulated 
stores, with which a money payment invests him. All these cir- 
cumstances separate this kind of rents and its results very widely 
from those which we have hitherto noticed, and it will easily be 
imagined that very different principles apply to the two cases. 
In its extent, the class now before us is far more limited than any 
of the others, prevailing universally only in England, Belgium and 
Holland, and being Found beyond these boundaries only in 
smaller spots. 

It is surely worth notice, as a remarkable circumstance, that our 
modern political economists, up to the present time, should have 
shut their eyes upon all the forms of rent which have beea explained 
in the previous part of our review, and should have selected far- 
mers’ rents, and their conditions, as the materials of a doctrine 
necessarily and universally applicable. Yet this they have done. 
It is capable of being shown, that in the case of farmers’ rents (if 
we suppose all mutual good-will abolished, so that the landlord 

omes a mere merchant of land, and the farmer a mere manu- 
facturer of corn,) the rent must constantly tend to become 
to the excess of the produce of the land over that of any other 
employment of the requisite capital. ‘This proposition, curious 
and important in the case to which it belongs, has been constantly 
E@ 
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asserted of all rents whatever, and is, up to the present day, held 
by the systematic economists to be indisputably and unexception- 
ably true. Now it requires only a single glance, either at the 
conditions or at the magnitude of serf, metayer, ryot, and cottier 


- rents, to show that this measure of their amount is completely 


inapplicable and baseless. It might appear surprising that acute 
men, industriously applying their minds to a particular subject, 
should obtain a view of it so singularly partial and imperfect: it 
is, no doubt, remarkable that it should be so; but we conceive 
that the wonder may be a good deal diminished by attending to the 
manner in which the es 8 economists have constructed their 
systems, which is, we venture to say, the most glaring example 
of the false method of erecting a science which has occurred 
since the world has had any examples of the true method. 

Political economy, if it is to deserve any of the strong interest 
which the mere enunciation of its problems has attracted, must 
be concerned with the laws of the production and distribution of 
wealth as they actually operate in different countries and different 
forms of society. It must be a science concerned with actual 
facts and daily observations; its general propositions, if they are. 
true at all, must be so by being verified in particular cases of hu- 
man affairs; and its more general axioms must again be true, be- 
cause they include general truths of narrower extent. ‘The laws 
of the production and distribution of wealth cannot form a science 
of the nature of geometry or arithmetic, which deduce all their 
conclusions from a few definitions and conventions; for if we 
were to create a science of this form, referring to the subjects 
now mentioned, it would still require to be shown that our inves- 
tigations, our deductions, and theorems, have any bearing upon 
the universally interesting and important questions with which 
the terms employed are connected in the common apprehension 
of mankind: whereas political economists never think it necessary 
0, rove this, but take for granted the identity of their problems 

the common questions of practice and legislation. 

"Political economy in short must be a science of induction and 

_ not of deduction. 1t must obtain its principles by reasoning up- 
wards from facts, before it can apply them by reasoning down- 
wards from axioms. Now these maxims, obvious as they ap- 

ar, have been most strangely lost sight of, and indeed have of 
ate been absolutely denied. In recent times, and especially 
since the publication of Mr. Ricardo’s treatise, the science has 
been put altogether in a deductive form, and made to consist in- 
tirely of the results of two or three axioms variously applied and 
combined. Thus Mr. Ricardo’s work in its origina tae 5 (for 


the manifest monstrosity of some of his conglusions induced him 
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afterwards to attempt to avoid them by a comproniise of scientific 
consistency) was merely a developement of three principles, 
namely, “ the principle of population,” stated and applied with 
a mathematical severity, of which the promulgator of the principle 
had always pointed out the folly; “ the doctrine of rent,” applied 
in the same manner as a universal and fundamental truth; and Mr. 
Ricardo’s own measure of exchangeable value by the quantity of 
labour employed on the article. ‘These three principles were 
not only laid down as being certain and infallible, like the laws 
of motion, but it was also assumed that they were so far the sole 
or leading principles which govern production and distribution, 
that. all interferences with and exceptions to them might be 
neglected as casual and short-lived anomalies. From these prin- 
ciples there was deduced, as of course might be done from an 
such axioms whether true or false, a train of connected (and it 
might easily have been consistent) conclusions, in the contempla- 
tion of which minds of logical propensities found an agreeable 
employment. Undoubtedly very extraordinary errors were com- 
mitted in the process of this deduction, and remain up to the 
present time part of the received creed of the economists; but 
with these we do not at present meddle, as our professed business 
is with the vices of their method. | 

The mode in which the above sweeping and exclusive principles 
were obtained was by some transient and cursory reference to a 
few facts of observation or of consciousness. From such 
grounds, without any extensive comparison or systematic course, 
a spring was at once made to these highest and most comprehen- 
sive generalities. And this feature in their career of investigation 
it is, which we are compelled to declare to be an utter violation 
of all the precepts, and inversion of all the examples, which in- 
dicate the true road to the attainment of philosophical truth, 

It is in short the most recent and most illustrious instance of 
that error which Bacon so long ago stigmatized with the name 
of anticipation, and perpetually opposed to the true course of 
inductive philosophy, the interpretation of nature. Anticipation 
leaps, he says, from particulars to the most general axioms; In- 
duction passes by a continuous and gradual ascent through inter- 
mediate generalities, The former may produce assent from its 
consistency; for if men were to be insane, according to one fixed 
and common manner, they might still agree perfectly well.* ‘But 
no possible exercise of human ingenuity can in this way produce 
a philosophy which shall be verified in the occurrences of the 
world, or which shall enable us to predict and controul the 
future. 

7 ® Nov. Org. lib. i. aph, 26. 
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It is a necessary consequence of such a method of philoso- 
phizing that it leads its votaries to attach an extravagant and false 
importance to definitions ; for since they — that they have in 
their command the fountains of all the truth which can be obtained, 
they conceive that their task is but to lead the current of deduc- 
tion downwards, clear and unstained by any extraneous mixture ; 
and thus they would begin by filtering at the source. Accord- 
ingly we find them labouring for this object with the most ex- 
emplary zeal and perseverance, although hitherto their employ- 
ment has been a sort of Danaid task, and their vessels have been 
insufficient either to retain what they put in, or to exclude what 
they wished to keep out. We do not include in this description 
the little book on Definitions, of one of the really great writers on 
this subject, Mr. Malthus; for in all that he has done he has 
shown that he felt the object of the true philosopher to be to bring 
his general propositions into harmony with the mass of actual 
facts; and though in the pursuing striking views thus obtained he 
has sometimes pointed the way to the wider generalities which 
have been so unwisely misemployed, he has never been concerned 
in substituting the results of definitions and axioms for the feel- 
ings and actions of men. 

We may almost wonder (if false philosophy could surprise us) 
that men should not have been startled with the project of con- 
verting a study concerned with the endless variety of facts and rela- 
tions which belong to political economy, into a result of defini- 
tions and axioms. In any other investigation, treating of matters 
of observation, the absurdity would have been obvious. When 
the new discoveries concerning the nature of light, or of sound, 
or any similar ones were beginning to dawn upon the perception 
of modern observers, what would have been thought of an inves- 
tigator who should, from one or two hastily noticed facts, have 
caught up some notion which he could embody in a definition, 
and should then have made it his main or sole business to deduce 
the consequences of such a notion? That such things may be 
done, and have been done, we are well aware; and we also know 
that all sound experimental inquirers are prompted by their in- 
tellectual instincts, and all students of the true philosophy of 
science, by their principles, to deride and contemn such things 
when they are done, and to consider them as sure marks of a 
path necessarily and invariably leading to error and folly. Yet 
where is the difference between such a process and that which 
Mr. Ricardo and his scholars and admirers since him have been 
perpetually carrying on? 

ere are, no doubt, portions of physical science, which admit 


of this deductive treatment; in which the whole of our knowledge 
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consists in the complex and ramified results of a few general and 
simple laws. But all persons who have attended to the nature 
of science know, that the reduction of any province of knowledge 
to such a form is the last grand act and denouement of its his- 
tory: that even in physics not more than two or three branches 
(physical astronomy and mechanics, and partially optics,) have thus 
reached the fulness of their growth; and in these this we goed 
been the result of centuries ‘of persevering labour and of the 
efforts of hundreds of zealous and patient students, Even amon 
the material sciences, by far the greater number have yet to wait 
for the appearance of their supreme and final legislators; their 
Newton is still to come. It continues still to be their task to 
endeavour to reason up to higher and wider rules than they now 
possess, as well as to trace the consequences of those which the 
sagacity of past times has already discovered. It will therefore 
be a most strange and singular circumstance in the history of 
sciences, if political economy, the youngest of them, the most 
complex, mixed and vast in its subjects, depending on the most 
subtle, obscure and unmeasurable elements, should have sprung 
at once to this ultimate condition, this goal and limit of its pos- 
sible intellectual progress. We may well wonder if it shall appear 
that nature, so sparing hitherto of her most splendid gift, the dis- 
covering and generalizing intellect, should have poured forth 
with a prodigality which left nothing to expectation or labour, 
those minds which were to urge political economy instantly 
through every stage of its progress up to its supreme principles, 
and to leave nothing for their successors but to lengthen and 
brighten the chain of deduction, by which minor truths hang from 
these summits of knowledge. 

We certainly have no doubt that political economy is destined 
to form no exception—it would be the first—to the truth of those 
laws of the intellectual world which declare that truth is not so 
to be obtained. The partial or erroneous views thus hastily and 
prematurely exalted to the rank of first principles, will hereafter 
be pointed at as remarkable instances of crude and unphilosophi- 
cal speculation. They will be associated with such dogmas as 
Aristotle’s doctrine, that bodies fall quicker in proportion as they 
are heavier, or with the opinion of the ancients, that the heavenly 
bodies must necessarily move in circles, And the vain attempt 
to establish at present an analogy between the most exact and 
complete of the physical sciences, and any existing speculations 
with regard to the interests, motives and actions of men, will end 
in useless and unmeaning subtleties and in idle and worthless | 
paradoxes. 


That the systems constructed by such a method should not 
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agree well with facts no one can be much surprised. Indeed 
when we consider that the principles which they assume as funda- 
mental are not more general or operative than the antagonist prin- 
ciples, if they be as much so, and that they are but a very few out 
of a very many which really do operate, we shall cease to look for 
any accordance at all upon a great scale between the world of the 
economists and that in which we live. But there is another cir- 
cumstance resulting from the peculiar character of this “ science,” 
which is perhaps a less obvious pamengpenen. The persons who 
have employed themselves in the task of deducing the conse- 
uences of these fundamental “ truths,” have arrived at very dif- 
erent conclusions, and have to carry on, among themselves, con- 
troversies of no ordinary breadth and vehemence. This. is a 
danger from which the very anticipative nature of their doctrines 
might have been expected in some measure to~ protect them. 
They might have been expected, in Bacon’s language, to go, 
whether wrong or right, “ ad unum modum et conformiter.” 
Accordingly, the professors of the science themselves marvel at 
this occurrence, ‘ The foundations of political economy,” says 
one of them, “ being a few general propositions deduced from 
observation or from consciousness, and generally admitted as 
svon as stated, it might have been expected that there would be 
as little difference of opinion among political economists as 
among mathematicians.” = 
Undoubtedly the nature of the science being as is here stated, 
the conclusion is inevitable. We do not think, however, that it 
is difficult to point out what influence it is which has thus sent 
dissension into the host of the Greeks. ‘The names about which 
they contend, and which they wish to make to appear to be the 
marks of arbitrary notions limited by definitions, are in fact too 
goodly spoil to be so easily resigned or transferred. If the fair- 
cheeked Chryseis, and Briseis with the radiant eyes, had been 
mere names, and had not been the objects of desire and interest, 
it is not to be supposed that the king of men and the divine 
Achilles would have torn the camp asunder with their mutual ire. 
If rent and taxes, wages and capital, were things with regard to 
which we might assert our propositions without moving men’s 
minds more than we do when we talk of dunes, or of the angle of 
a semicircle, we should no doubt be left to make of them what 
definitions we chose. But the fact is far otherwise. Both the 
professors of the science intend, and the public expect of them, 
that the propositions which they from their ample store put forth 
on such subjects, should employ the words in the sense in which 
they are commonly understood, should refer to the interests with 
which those grave realities are connected. Hence, however the 
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political economist may begin, as he goes on he must necessarily 
endeavour to bring his language into a consistency with common 
apprehension and obvious facts. And hence arises a perpetual 
action and reaction between the practical feelings of mankind 
and the logical consistency of the school; and this intercourse is, 
we regret to say, very much to the disadvantage of both parties; 
since it ruins the only scientific merit of the theorists, while it 
introduces into the business of the world a number of dogmas 
and forms of language, which, as they are applied, are arbitrary 
and false, and could never, by any fair philosophical process, 
have acquired circulation or influence. | 
It will be collected from what we have said that we conceive 
Mr. Jones’s work to be constructed by a different process, and his 
pomcipine attained by a different method. He has begun by col- 
ecting and examining most of the materials which can be found 
relating to the conditions of the tenancy of land in different parts 


of the earth, and at different periods. We will state, as he has 
done, the nature of these resources. 


“ The progress of navigation and the spirit of adventure ; a thirst for 
knowledge, gain, or power; have laid open the structure of society over 
the far greater part of the surface of the inhabited globe: and we can 
now embrace in one wide survey the influence of that structure on the 
wealth and happiness of communities of human beings, from their rudest 
to their most advanced states, and under all their varieties of form.’ To 
this vast living field of actual observation, the universal story of 
times adds another, scarcely less extensive. It is true, that the facts 
which best illustrate principles in any branch of knowledge, are little 
likely to be carefully recorded, before some glimmering perception of 
the principles themselves exists. Hence a neglect in the historians of 
past days to preserve whole classes of facts which would now be most 
precious to the philosophical inquirer ; and hence, doubtless, in our own 
times, there pass away daily into oblivion, unnoted by traveller or chro- 
nicle, a multitude of events and circumstances, which the more full de- 
velopement of our present subject will hereafter show to have been rich 
in unheeded instruction. But still, careless or imperfect as have been 
the observations of contemporary writers, the wide range of history 
teems everywhere with facts, which may, with care, be made to en- 
lighten or correct us in our pursuit. The past and the nt, then, 
concur in offering to us an abundant harvest of materials for the con- 
struction of a system of economical truth, which shall be securely founded 
on the actual experience of mankind. If we observe these materials 
thoroughly, and infer from them with modesty and caution, it would be 
mere intellectual cowardice, to despair of gaining sound knowledge in 
all the departments of political economy. Difficult as the task may be, 
we may well hope thus to obtain at last a distinct view of the laws, 
according to which the produce of their land and labour is divided 
among the several classes which compose communities of mep, under all 
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their varieties of form and circumstances, and of the extent to which 
the influence of peculiar modes of that division is felt, when reacting on 
the productive as well as on the political and moral character 
and structure of nations.” —pp. xx.—xxii. 

The result of the examination of the materials thus collected 
has been, that rents form themselves into the five leading classes 
of serf, metayer, ryot, cottier, and farmers’ rents, which admit of 
various subdivisions, and in some cases of mixtures; and that the 
forms of society, the conditions of ranks, institutions and govern- 
ments, are most materially influenced by the relation thus clas- 
sified, and indeed cannot in most cases be insulated from a parti- 
cipation in its fortune and progress. We have given some out- 
lines of the four preceding classes. We may observe, that this 
division is entirely new, and that whatever dim perception of 
these differences may have occurred, these kinds of rent have 
never before been at all distinctly separated. Thus Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, who has been recently led to some evidence as to what the 
real condition of cultivators is, has not been thus at all induced 
to retract his assertion of the universality of the principles which 
belong to farmers’ rents alone, and to these in their strictest sense. 
Not only is this the case, but Mr. M‘Culloch has also at the 
first step confounded metayer and ryot rents. ‘‘ Most part of 
India,” he says, “ is occupied by metayers, or tenants paying 
from two-thirds to one-third of the uce to government as 
rent.”——M‘Culloch, 2d ed. p. 464. or is this a slight error. 
The characteristics of the metayer system are, that the landlord 
shares in the burden of cultivation as well as in the produce, and 
that the bargain between tenant and proprietor is a voluntary 
contract between private individuals. In ryot countries the sove- 
reign proprietor shares in none of the burdens of cultivation, 
(except in special instances,) and, instead of the rent being settled 
by a contract between individuals, it is imposed on the ryot by a 
supreme authority, against which he dares not raise his voice. 
The different consequences of these two systems on the moral 
and political, as well as on the economical condition of the coun- 
tries in which they respectively prevail, are striking, and indeed 
all-important. It is a serious mistake therefore to confound these 
two classes of tenantry. 

If our limits allowed us, it would now be proper to make 
some observations on farmers’ rents, which have a strong claim to 
our attention from being those which obtain in our own country ; 
though we may observe here that the strict letter of the supposi- 
tions on which their laws are calculated, the employment of the 
farmer’s capital merely as a means of making a capitalist’s profit, 
and the possibility and will to move it when this purpose 1s not 
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answered, are controuled and checked by so many causes, that a 
theory which takes these alone for its bases may well deviate far 
from the facts. It would also be of use to bring this subject under 
the notice of our reader, inasmuch as, besides the error of limit- 
ing themselves to this part of the subject, an error on which, their 
method forced them, they have committed several grievous faults, 
—faults of a kind from which the character of their method should 
_ have saved them,—in the deductive process of reasoning from their 
assumptions to the consequences of them. For the exposure of 
these, and particularly of those which concern their speculations 
with regard to the causes of the rise of rents in our own country, 
we must refer to Mr. Jones’s seventh chapter. 

He has shown, for instance, the complete folly of the favourite 
and often repeated opinion of the economists, that the interests 
of the landlord, which are served by an increase of rent, are 
always and necessarily opposed to the interests of the state, and 
of every other class of society. Mr,Jones has examined also the 
real value of several of those indications which have been: sup- 
posed to prove in the most-unquestionable manner some: actual 
decrease in the powers of agriculture. Some of .the opinions 
which have been promulgated on these subjects have travelled 
from the theorists to a wider circle, and have become a kind of 
settled prejudice among a considerable class of unsystematic 
reasoners. ‘There are, probably, many persons for instance, who 
may have been struck by some of the prominent economical 
nomena of this country: we may mention in particular the low 
rate of the profits of capital; the increased value of raw 
as compared with manufactured goods; and the high prices of 
raw produce here as compared with those which obtain in other 
countries. And when they are informed that all these are 
accounted for by that unfailing mechanism of the Ricardists, 
“the increased difficulty of obtaining food,” they are naturally 
ready to think favourably of a theory which pretends to prove 
that in the course of the progress of a nation, changes of such a 
kind must necessarily occur. Mr. Jones, however, has shown, 
that all three of these supposed indications are entirely insuffi- 
cient to prove such a diminution of agricultural efficiency, And 
by considering the nature of the changes which really have taken 
place in this country in modern times, first, in the comparative 
numbers of the agricultural and non-agricultural classes, and 
next, in the proportion which the rent bears to the whole produce, 
he has proved, with a clearness of demonstration which admits of 
no escape, the utter falsity of the gratuitous assumption so often 
made by Mr. Ricardo, that the rise of rents in this country has 
arisen from “ the only possible cause of a rise in rents, the ex- 
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tension of cultivation to inferior soils, and the employment of an 
additional quantity of labour with a proportionally less return.” 

There is one portion of Mr. Jones’s speculations, however, 
which appears to us so important and satisfactory that we cannot 
pass it by. We refer to the contrast between the moral tone 
of his reflexions, and that of many of the doctrines on similar 
subjects which have recently been forced upon our notice. In- 
stead of representing man to us as a mere aggregate of physical 
powers, a mere instrument for the production of wealth, “ a ma- 
chine which it has required a certain quantity of labour to con- 
struct,” which Mr. M‘Culloch assures us is the true view of him 
in political economy, we have here something different. We find 
that all the parts of his nature, all the elements of his progress, 
all the conditions of his well-being, are indissolubly united —his 
energy and activity as a cultivator bound up with his civil posi- 
tion—his social comforts and prospects associated with his moral 
qualities and duties. We find too that at the touch of the wand 
of such a philosophy, all the dark vestment of cloud and gloom 
melts away, in which the distempered dreams of obscure and 
troubled theorists had arrayed the destiny of man; and even—we 
are compelled to say it—his relation to his Maker. We find, 
that when we look at the world as it is, with its elements of good 
and evil, of progress and permanence, we have no longer the 
interests of the proprietor in constant and necessary opposition to 
those of the rest of the community, but that the common welfare 
of each class resides in the common advance of all, and that the 
moral and social elevation of the lowest orders are inseparable 
ve for any considerable and permanent prosperity of the 

ghest. 

We will extract here a few sentences which will convey Mr. 
Jones’s view of this part of the subject. 


“ When we have advanced so far with our examination of the phe- 
nomena which regulate or follow the distribution of the annual produce 
into rent, wages, and profits, we shall at least have shown, that the deep 
gloom, which was thought to overhang much of the subject, was but an 
illusion; that no causes of inevitable decay haunt the fortunes of any 
class during the progressive developement of the resources of a country ; 
that the interests of no portion of society are ever permanently in oppo- 
sition to those of any other; and that there is nothing either in the 
physical constitution of man, or in that of the earth which he inhabits, 
that need enfeeble the hopes and exertions of those to whom the high, 
and if properly understood, cheerful and animating task is committed, 
of labouring, through wise laws and honest government, to secure the - 
permanent harmony and common prosperity of all classes of society.” — 
Pref. pp. xxxviii. xxxix. 
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With regard to rent, the peculiar subject of the present volume, 
Mr. Jones says, — 


' “ Even by the present imperfect effort, enough at least of knowled 
has been so obtained, to demonstrate the onaet those gloomy notions 


of a al discord between rival interests in society, and of an in- 
evitable tendency to ultimate decline, which it has been the evil triumph 
of the specious reasonings lately inculcated on these subjects to make, 
. to a certain extent, plausible and current. We shall see first rising up 

before us in all parts of the globe this prominent and unquestionable 
fact ;—that under no form or modification of the relations between the 
proprietors and cultivators are the permanent interests of the landlords 
opposed to those of the community at large. We shall observe circum- 
stances and ties ually unfolding themselves, which in every stage 
and form of civilization completely identify the real interests of the 
owners of the soil with those of society; and make the permanent and 

rogressive growth of the revenues of the landed body, not ouly con- 
sistent with, but dependent on, the prosperous career of their tenantry, 
and of the community to which they belong.” 

The author then, in the Preface, from which these observations 
are extracted, goes on to make some remarks in a similar spirit, 
suggested by the views to which his speculations have led him, 
respecting the other main branches of his subject, the progress 
of the rate of profits and the accumulation of capital, and the 
causes which regulate the advance of population, and the condi- 
tion of the labourers. We do not quote these, because the deye- 
lopement and confirmation of them is reserved for the parts of 
the work which are still to appear. We shall be happy to see 
the continuation of Mr. Jones's speculations; and we conceive 
that we shall not be singular, as there are probably many who, 
with us, will prefer an examination and description of the various 
economical conditions under which nations exist, and the nature 
of the progress which has really taken place in them, to the 
statements which we perpetually receive from the economists, of 
that which must necessarily be but yet is not, and.to general 
“ truths,” to which each particular case is an exception. 
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Art. [L1.—Speech of John Poynder, Esq. at a General Court of 
Proprietors of the East India Company, on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 22, 1830; containing Evidence in Proof of the direct 
Encouragement afforded by the Company to the Licentious and 
Sanguinary System of Idolatry; and demonstrating the Net 
Amount of Pecuniary Profits derived by the cen ep 
the Tax on the Worshippers at the different Temples. 
London, Hatchard and Son. 1830. 8vo. 3s, | | 


LitTLe more than three years have elapsed since we requested the 
attention of our readers to the zealous and well-directed labours 
of Mr. Poynder for the abolition of the Suttee, and we have 
now the satisfaction of announcing to them the intelligence of his 
complete success. ‘That odious and cruel superstition has been 
long since’ authoritatively put down without difficulty in two of 
the presidencies, and before this we trust in Bombay; and it is 
delightful to reflect upon the glorious triumph which the cause 
of humanity has obtained at so little cost. Six hundred and sixty- 
six widows, the annual average of the victims rescued from the 
flames and preserved to their children and their country, are the 
first-fruits of that contest which has been so successfully carried 
on for them upon Christian principles and on British ground 
nor is it too much to hope that ere many years have elapsed, and 
when the light of a better day shall have dawned upon that be- 
nighted land, thousands and tens of thousands of females will 
have been preserved by it, with their offspring, to share in ‘the 
privileges and the blessings of that Gospel to which their deliver- 
ance is chiefly due. Meanwhile it is gratifying to observe the 
spirit with which Mr. Poynder has followed up his blow. No 
sooner has one monster been subdued, than we find him in the 
field against another, and that the most formidable of the host— 
Juggernaut himself, the Lord of the World, as his name presump- 
tuously on the patron of obscenity and corruption—the 
monster, whose chariot-wheels are stained with the blood of his 
infuriate victims—the idol before whom two hundred thousand 
worshippers bend the knee at once in Baal. 

We regret to state that Mr. Poynder’s first attempt in this warfare 
has not been successful. His motion was rejected in the Court 
of Proprietors by a small majority ; and yet it was a very.modest 
one—simply to let Juggernaut alone—neither to bless him at all, 
nor to curse him at all—but to leave him to his own devices and 
those of his ministers and worshippers ; especially not to counte- 
nance him by their protection and regulations; and above all, not 
to participate in the profits of a superstition more destructive to 
human life than the Suttee, infinitely more immoral in its influ- 
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ence, utterly inconsistent in all its details with every principle and 
precept of the Gospel, and without one quality of heroism or 
virtue in any of the parties to redéem it from utter condemnation. 
This is the sum and substance of his motion, and so far from 
pressing it rudely and precipitately upon the Court, he only asks 
that they should direct the attention of the Indian government to 
the effects of their interference with a view to its eventual removal. 


“ That this Court, taking into consideration the encouragement 
afforded to idolatry, and also to the licentiousness and bloodshed con- 


nected with idolatrous observances, by the collection of tribute from . 


the worshippers and pilgrims at the of Juggernaut, Gya, 
Allahabad, and elsewhere, both for oe those Temples, sad 
the maintenance of their priests and attendants—recommends to the 
Honourable Court of Directors to take such measures as may have the 
effect of immediately directing the attention of the Indian Government 


to this subject, and of eventually removing such a reproach from a 
Christian empire.” 


One would have thought, indeed, that a proposition so cautious, 
so moderate, and so accordant with the principle of non-inter- 
ference generally adopted by the Company, would have met with 
a different fate; but, to say the truth, we are more mortified than 
surprised at the result of it. ‘The subject inyolyes too many interests, 
and affects too many classes of persons to be disposed of in so 
cursory a way. Besides, it is a question not simply of moral and 
religious feeling, but of fiscal regulation and importance ; and we 
can easily comprehend how Hiei less firmness it may require in 
the Court to brave the indignant prejudices of a whole people, 
by forcibly putting down an ancient and dearly cherished rite, 
than to risk an injury to the dividends by foregoing an unhallowed 
gain. Such, indeed, is the price paid by humanity for those ad- 
vantages which associations and companies are supposed to give. 
The burthen which would be oppressive to one man’s conscience, 
is light when divided amongst minds .of many; and together 
men can resolve without blushing upon actions and arguments, 
at which individually their feelings would revolt and their tongues 
would falter, if each were left to bear the responsibility for himself. 

“ Man in society is like a fow'r 5 . 
Blown in its native bed; ‘tis there alone : 
His faculties, expanded in full bloom, 
Shine out; there only reach their proper use. 
But man, associated and leagu’d with man 
By regal warrant, or self-join’d by bond, 
For interest sake, or swarming into clans 
Beneath one head for purposes of war, — 
Like flow’rs selected from the rest, and bound 
And bundled close, to fill some crowded vase, — 
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Fades rapidly, and, by compression marr'd, 
Contracts defilement not to be endur’'d— 
Hence charter’d boroughs are such public plagues ; 
And burghers, men immaculate perhaps 
In all their private functions, once combin’'d, 
Become a loathsome body, only fit 
For dissolution, hurtful to the main. 
Hence merchants, unimpeachable of sin 
Against the charities of domestic life, 

. Incorporated, seem at once to lose 
Their nature, and disclaiming all regard 
For mercy and the common rights of man, 
Build factories with blood, conducting trade 
At the sword’s point, and dyeing the white robe 
Of innocent commercial justice red.” 


But let us not be mistaken in our censure. We have no hos- 
tility to the Directors, whom we esteem individually as humane 
and enlightened men, and to whom, even in their corporate capa- 
city, we acknowledge a large debt of gratitude for the readiness and 
good faith they showed respecting the Suttee from the moment the 

uestion was decided in the court. Nor can we be unmindful of 
the fact, which will appear in the course of this inquiry, that if the 
counsel of the Directors, given long ago, had been followed, the 
stain of this pollution would never have been contracted by the 
Company, nor the present painful question brought before the 
publiceye., At that time, however, they were overruled by a higher 
power; and the whole transaction reminds us strongly of an ob- 
servation made long ago by Mr. Burke—* that he had known 
merchants with the sentiments and abilities of great statesmen, and 
reputed statesmen with the conceptions and characters of pedlars.” 
But this reflexion on the past only embitters our regret, bythe con- 
trast it offers with the present. Itis truly painful to think that the 
Directors, who, in 1809, could take their stand upon such firm and 
lofty ground, should now voluntarily betake themselves to one so 
hollow and so untenable. Never surely was so fine an oppor- 
tunity offered to a body of men of redeeming their own credit, 
and of returning to the — which they had reluctantly been made 
to quit, as this which Mr. Poynder offered. They had only to 
appeal to their own acts, and to recognise their own views, and the 
thing was done. We defy Mr. Poynder, or any other intelligent 
friend of humanity, to lay down better principles for their guid- 
ance or to suggest better arguments against the system which had 
been forced upon them, than their own correspondence of 1809 
can furnish. At that time they thought, that “ for a government 
not Hindoo to take the management of a Hindoo temple, &c., was 
a direct invasion of Hiudoo privileges; and for a Christian govern- 
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ment to do these things, would be to act a part incompatible with 
its own principles; that for Christians to put a tax upon admission 
to a religious privilege which they know to be a delusion, was au 
impropriety, for which the antiquity of the usage could be no 
excuse,” &c. See the Parliamentary Papers. 

These are immutable and eternal truths, worthy of a liberal and 
a Christian nation;—why then do they now shrink from them ?— 
If delay was their object, the way was open for them to obtain it 
without the slightest sacrifice of principle—they might have de- 
manded time for separating themselves-from an idolatrous alliance 
which they had never sought—they might have urged that it was 
one thing to oppose the commencement of a bad habit, and ano- 
ther to break it off, when interwoven with the system and identified 
with its operations—they might have pleaded the delicate situation 
in which they are placed as trustees for the management of a 
great empire on the eve of an important change, in which great 
pecuniary exigencies are likely to arise—and the duty incumbent 
upon them at such a moment, of weighing well and providing 
against the consequences of every measure affecting the revenue 
before they should adopt it. All this might have been fairly said 
by the Directors, and more; and though there would have been 
still grounds for the friends of humanity to watch, there would 
have been none for them to complain. Instead of this, what have 
they done? they have met the question in such a way as to pre- 
clude every hope of future improvement, as far as depends upon 
themselves ;—they have adopted the very argument which they 
formerly rejected and refuted, when urged upon themselves by the 
Board of Control, and have unblushingly declared through their 
president, that no proof had been offered of direct encouragement 
given by their tax to idolatry (Note to p. 5.)—an assertion, we may 
affirm, not only contradicted by the whole tenor of the evidence, 
but unfit for honourable men to use even if it weretrue. That 
encouragement of some kind has been given, and with great 
success too, no one will deny;—it is the boast of some of their 
servants, the acknowledgment of all;—and surely if such encou- 
ragement be wilfully given and persisted in, it matters little in the 
eye of Heaven, and ought not to weigh an atom in the scale of con- 
science, whether it be open or secret, direct or indirect. But 
this poor subterfuge cannot avail them—for if it shall appear, as 
appear it will, from numerous aud well-authenticated testimo- 
nies, that the number of pilgrims, and consequently, as will be 
shown, of victims to disease and immorality, has been greatly in- 
creased in consequence of their resumption of the tax; if it can be 
shown that the fame of the idol and the privileges of the pilgrimage 
have been more widely celebrated inevery partof India by men hired 

NO. XIX.—JULY, 1851. F 
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for this very purpose, and paid by the Company with a portion 
of the spoil derived from the pilgrims, and m proportion to the 
numbers they collect; if it can be proved that the whole attend- 
ance and paraphernalia of the god, his priests, his cooks, and, 
proh pudor! the prostitutes connected with his worship, the splen- 
dour of his temple and his car, the ornaments of his person and 
his dress, are all defrayed at the Company’s expense, and have 
been rendered more attractive under their care, we are at a 
loss to conceive what more direct encouragement can possibly 
be given to idolatry, or what excuse can be made for thus sup- 
porting and propagating a delusion which they know to be odious 
in the sight of Heaven, and not less degrading than mischievous 
to their fellow men. But the truth cannot be disguised—whatever 
reasons may be put forward and whatever excuses may be devised, 
the real argument in favour of the tax is, that itis profitable; that 
which was before a doubtful speculation is now become a lucrative 
concern; and the true question, stripped of its mystification, for 
the British public to entertain is, whether an impost derived 
from idolatry, polluted by sensuality, highly calculated to encou- 
rage both, and largely propagating disease and death, ought to 
be continued by a government which is not only bound by every 
tie of Christian feeling and liberal policy to improve and en- 
lighten the numerous people committed to their care, but solemnly 
pledged, by a resolution of the House of Commons, to this 
effect:—‘ That it is the peculiar and bounden duty of the 
legislature to promote, by all just and prudent means, the interest 
and happiness of the inhabitants of the British dominions in 
lnodia; and that, for these ends, such measures ought to be 
adopted as may gradually tend to their advancement in useful 
knowledge and to their religious and moral improvement. 
From the decision of the court Mr. Poynder has turned to the 
judgment of the British people, and we have only to regret that he 
as chosen a most unpropitious moment for his appeal. ‘These are 
not the mollia tempora fandi for those who would obtain the public 
ear respecting matters which are so foreign and remote. But this is 
not the author’s fault. He could not have surmised, while drawing 
up his case for their attention, that the people of this country would 
be so entirely engrossed, when it should appear, by one interesting 
subject, as scarcely to admit, much less to do justice to any other. 
But let him not be discouraged; the time will shortly come when 
they will be again at leisure for the appeals of humanity; then 
surely he will be heard; and when they recollect of what importance 
their opimion was confessed to be in the decision of the former 
question, they will find in its result an irresistible motive as well 
as a powerful encouragement to exert themselves in this. As for 
ourselves, we are ready to confess, that there are few of our literary 
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hours on which we look back with more satisfaction that those when 
our labours were mixed up with Mr. Poynder’s in the prosecution 
of his former cause. We participate in the joy of his success, and 
would gladly have shared with him in the mortification of his defeat, 
had it been otherwise. Nor do we hesitate to express our entire 
concurrence with him at present. That he has been actuated 
throughout by the purest and most benevolent motives there can- 
not be the slightest reason todoubt; he has nothing to gain by the 
success of his measures—he may be a loser by their failure; but 
what chiefly recommends him to us is, that he is reasonable, pains- 
taking and judicious; that he advances nothing without producing 
ample evidence and good authority; and that though he openly 
avows the end which he has in view, viz. the promotion of 
Christianity upon the ruins of a base and profligate superstition— 
yet the process he recommends is so agreeable to every sound priti- 
ciple of policy and good sense, that it is impossible to find a 
reasonable objection to it. Of this let us hear himself, 

“« The tenor of my motion is not the subversion of the Indian temples, 
but the abstraction of British influence from their support, and of British 
participation in their profits. At the same time it becomes me to be 
honest enough to God and my country to avow, that if by such an in- 
direct course as the abstraction of the British sanction from such a sys- 
tem, the desirable end of promoting our common Christianity, and of 
weakening the strong holds of superstition and vice, should be a collate- 
ral consequence, I do not affect to deny that I shall rejoice in no common 
degree in a consummation so devoutly to be wished: but I will at the 
same time add, that this ought to be a triumph of no solitary character, 
but one in which, so far from standing alone, there is not a man who 
hears me that ought not equally to partake, as there is not a single Chris- 
tian throughout the world who will not feel it a subject of congratula- 
tion.''—pp. 6, 7. 

Before we proceed, however, to the grounds of the present mo- 
tion, it is right that we should acquaint our readers with the 
ceedings which have taken place in consequence of the success of 
the first, and, as far as we know, with the effects it has produced 
upon the native population in India. This is very important 
because there were many persons at the time of our last discussion 
who, though favourable to the abolition of the Suttee, were dis- 
posed to think that the time was not yet ripe for it; and to sueh 
it is natural to inquire, before they embark again with Mr. Poyn- 
der in his crusade against Juggernaut, how far the predictions 
of some persons in this country respecting the consequences of 
the former change have been verified. There is, indeed, a wide 
difference in the two cases, the former motion having for its obj 
a decided interference on the part of the Company, and a forcible 
one if necessary; the latter only a neutrality; but the advantage 
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is wholly on the side of the last; and if it can be proved that our 
government has not only been tolerated, but even praised when in- 
terfering in one case, there is surely reason to hope that it will not 
be liable to censure, much less to risk, when letting things alone in 
the other. 

At the time Mr. Poynder’s motion for the abolition of the 
Suttee was brought forward at the India House, nothing could be 
less flattering than his prospects; and sanguine as we were as to 
the results, and convinced of the justice of the cause, we did not 
anticipate so early and so complete a triumph. The task he un- 
dertook was altogether a thankless, and, in some respects, a diffi- 
cult and an offensive one. ‘The public mind, which had been at 
various periods strongly excited in the cause, had been suffered 
to cool down, and was now in its worst state—supine and listless. 
The parliament, after referring the subject to a committee, who 
faithfully fulfilled its duty, had ceased to occupy itself with it any 
further; and Mr. Buxton, on whom the cause a good deal de- 
pended in the House, was so ill as to be utterly incapable of 
attending toit. ‘The Board of Controul was averse from the experi- 
ment altogether, and the Directors, divided im opinion, and always 
cautious, were afraid to take upon themselves the responsibility ; 
while the several governors, to whom the matter was from time to 
time referred, followed each other so fast, and were usually so 
occupied with other matters of more pressing interest, that before 
any one of them could make up his mind, it was time for him to 
depart, and to give up his charge to another. Add to this, that the ° 
perogme to be benefited were never likely to hear of their bene- 

actor at all, and, what was much more discouraging, they were 
some of them not likely to be sensible of his kindness, even if they 
had; while, on the other hand, it is certain, that if any serious 
commotion or difficulty had arisen in India from the change, it 
would have been visited upon Mr. Poynder himself with a large 
measure of that obloquy which unsuccessful reformers usually 
meet with, and the names of fanatic and zealot would have been 
unsparingly lavished upon his head. In spite of all these dis- 
couragements, however, Mr. Poynder proceeded straight forwards 
in his humane and upright course. By his elaborate and lumi- 
nous speech at the toda House, he won the proprietors to his 
cause ; by his spirited appeal to the press he brought back the 
public mind to the subject and reanimated its drooping spirit; and 
the word being given by the Directors at a propitious moment, 
the decisive step, which had been suspended for many years, was 
taken without hesitation and without injury. In truth the change 
which was said by the alarmists to be pregnant with so much mis- 
chief was carried into effect with as little opposition as a turnpike 
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bill in England. And how has all this been effected? The 
Court of Directors, having first noticed in their despatch to the 
governor-general the strong interest which the subject had excited 
in the public mind in this country, committed the question to his 
councils, aided by the information and local experience of their 
servants. This despatch is dated the 25th July, 1827, four months, 
as we have said, after Mr. Poynder’s motion; and no sooner was it 
received than it was acted upon; for, in a letter dated the 4th De- 
cember, 1829, Lord William Bentinck announced to the Directors 
the entire abolition of the Suttee. Nor can we forbear to.express 
our warmest approbation of the good faith and spirit with which 
the thing was done. | ‘ 


“ We were decidedly in favour,” says bis lordship, “ of an open, 
avowed, and general prohibition; resting altogether upon the moral 
goodness of the act, and our power to enforce it,”—p. 142. 


The Council at Madras, within two months, adopted the same 
course, declaring their conviction that the time was now arrived 
when this barbarous custom might be safely prohibited; and 
although there are reports from Bombay that the governor was 
waiting for positive commands before he would consent to abolish 
the rite, yet the only authentic document from that quarter states, 
that the abolition of it in other presidencies had not been 
attended with any expression of discontent on the part of the 
Hindoo population calculated to give alarm. In truth, this dis- 
content is infinitely less than even the warmest friends of the 
measure had expected. In July, 1829, while the abolition was 
in contemplation, a petition was presented against it to the go- 
vernor-general by a considerable number of natives, to which his 
lordship thus replied : 


“* The petitioners cannot require the assurance that the British go- 
vernment will continue to allow the most complete toleration in matters 
of religious belief; and that to the full extent of what it is possible to 
reconcile with reason and with natural justice, they will be undisturbed 
in the observance of their religious usages. But some of those, which 
the governor-general is unwilling to recall into notice, his predecessors 
in council, for the security of human life and the preservation of social 
order, have, at different times, found it neces to prohibit. If there 
be any one which the common voice of all mankind would except from 
indulgence, it is surely that by which the hand of a son is made the in- 
strument of a terrible death to the mother who has borne him, and from 
whose breast he has drawn the sustenance of helpless infancy!’ ” 

p- 145. 


On the other hand, counter addresses were presented, one by 
natives, and the other by the English at Calcutta, thanking the 
governor for what he was about to do, both of which are in the 
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Asiatic Journal of July, 1830. A meeting of the first petitioners 
soon followed, and it was determined to appeal to England. 


“ What! appeal to England!” says Mr. Poynder;—‘ I apprehend 
that nothing would be more desirable !—The fate of such an appeal can 
admit of no doubt fora moment. Appeal to the King in council!—to 
such a King, and to such a council!—I could wish nothing else, and 
nothing better. But let us suppose that the appeal is to be made to the 
British parliament. What better chance of success can attend it? Will 
a parliament, which has been always so forward to rescue other nations 

ression, and to protect the helpless and innocent of every name 
and class, be likely, for the first time, to carry us back to something 
worse than the barbarism of the Druids themselves? The very suppo- 
sition is much too absurd to entertain with any degree of seriousness.’ — 
pp» 146, 147, 


With great composure, and yet with some degree of curiosity, 
we shall wait for the appearance of this appeal, about which, 
however, we begin to be somewhat sceptical; im the mean time 
let us not forget to pay our debt of gratitude (swum cutque) to 
all who have assisted in carrying us thus far. ‘To Mr. Buxton, 
and the Committee of the House of Commons, for their dili- 
gent attention to the cause, and for the overwhelming evidence 
they collected—to Mr, Poynder, for his noble, high-spirited, and 
truly Christian labours, both at the India House, and before the 
public, without which, we verily believe the Suttee would have 
been in full operation even now—to the Proprietors for their 
timely encouragement and support—to the Directors for their 
promptitude in transmitting the Resolution of the Court to India 
——to Lord William Bentinck for his decisive, manly, and imme- 
diate execution of it—and, above all, to the Author and Giver of 
all Good Gifts, who had in his wisdom prepared that necessary 
but singular conjuncture of circumstances, of which if any one 
had been wanting, all the rest might have been unavailing. 

Having cleared our way upon this subject, it is time that we 
should turn to Mr. Poynder’s present work, the first object of 
which is to show the degrading and demoralizing effects of the 
general superstition in India upon the minds of all who are 
the slaves of it. To this line of argument however, and parti- 
cularly to the details connected with it, the Directors seem to 
have objected in limine, as being too notorious to require proof, 
and too disgusting to be made the subject of discussion in a pub- 
lic assembly. In this respect, however, we differ from them. It 
was quite essential that those who were to be judges in this case, 
should be well acquainted with all the circumstances involved in 
it, whether general or specific; and besides that, we have no 
sympathy with men, who can thus, in the irresistible language of 
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the proverb, “ strain at a gnat and swallow a camel”—who shrink 
from the recital of idol abominations in some cases, while they 
are content to share in the profits of them in others, we are by 
no means disposed to admit this general knowledge of which 
they speak. However notorious may be the sinfulness and ab- 
surdity of idolatry, we doubt much if the general tendencies and 
effects of it upon the human mind are understood and felt as 
they ought to be even by the Proprietors themselves, much less 
by the British public, to whom the appeal was finally to be made. 
And this is the best excuse for the indifference with which the 
subject has been treated, It is, no doubt, imagined by many, 
that the vices connected with the worship of Juggernaut, &e. 
are local, and accidental, and that much of its malignity might 
be prevented, if by wise regulations these supposed excrescences 
could be done away. But this is a grievous error, which Mr. 
Poynder’s evidence is calculated to remove—and when he shows 
that cruelty and obscenity, the evils to which we allude, are inherent 
as it were in idolatry, or found to be its invariable and insepar« 
able fruits, whenever and wherever it may be practised, he takes 
from the supporters of this impost every pretext founded upon 
amelioration and correction, and not only furnishes an argument 
a priori against all countenance of these particular forms of it 
which are the objects of his motion, but also a standing warning 
which may alarm and deter in other cases, when these enormities 
shall have been done away. Under this view, whatever the Direc- 
tors may say, we cannot afford to lose this part of Mr. Poynder’s 
argument—but since, in truth, the character of the evidence is 
necessarily such as to preclude us from any but a very restricted 
use of it, we shall endeavour to supply the defect by a few 
general observations which have occurred to us upon the sub- 
ject; being very unwilling that the darkness and malignity of any 
practice should be a protection to it, or that the British nation 
should continue ignorantly to tolerate and encourage enormities, 
simply because they are too horrible or too revolting to be heard, 
without harrowing their feelings; or doing violence to their 
modesty. | 

Of the connection between idolatry and cruelty we need not 
dwell long—in all ages, and in all countries, it has been the 
peculiar mark of this sin, to substitute things outward for things 
inward and spiritual—and when we consider on the one hand 
the despotic sway, which superstition holds over her votaries, 
the terrors she instils, and the deep interest she inspires; and 
on the other the natural selfishness and corruption of the human 
heart, prone to every sensual indulgence and excess; we cannot 
wonder that men, under the combined effects of these feelings, 
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should be ready to sacrifice evén their sons and daughters, pro- 
vided they could save their vices and their passions—their bist. 
born for their transgression, the fruit of their body for the sin of 
their soul. Hence cruelty and recklessness of human life and 
suffering in some shape or other, has stained the annals of idol- 
atry wherever it has reigned—in countries barbarous as well as 
polished, remote and unconnected as well as near. 

But in all the extravagancies and atrocities resulting from this 
vice, in the wantonness and variety of her self-torments and in- 
flictions, in the bloody character of her worship, in her destruc- 
tion of infants, and her desertion of parents, in her unsocial and 
heartless institution of castes—it was reserved for India to show 
to what a pass of cruelty superstition could bring her votaries— 
and how selfish and unfeeling men of milder nature might be- 
come, when the passions, instead of being directed and con- 
trolled by religion, are fostered and misguided by it. 

But the other noxious fruit of idolatry is not so obvious, and to 
those who have not been accustomed to a study of this subject, it 
will be matter of surprise to observe that strong and inveterate alli- 
auce between idolatry and impurity, of which India, throughout 
its various forms of superstition, and particularly in the worship 
of Juggernaut, offers such disgusting examples. But whether we 
consult the pages of profane or of sacred history, we shall find 
that this odious comnection has always prevailed, with this dif- 
ference, indeed, that in barbarous countries the indecency has 
been open and avowed—in the more cultivated, secret and mys- 
terious. Not to dwell upon the mysteries of Cybele and of Ceres, 
the feasts of Flora and of Venus, the Cadmeis orgia condita 
cistis, we may observe that in the Bible the two crimes have 
been considered so inseparable that they have been sometimes 
called by the same name and used indifferently for each other. 
Of the three Hebrew words which are found to express the term 
Idol, "W13 pollution or filth is one. Sometimes, indeed, this 
word is rendered BieAvyyza, abomination, but more frequently 
sidwAov than any other. In conformity with this usage, we find 
in Wisdom, cap. 12, v. 12, 13, uncleanness is expressly said to 
originate in idolatry, and still more strongly, cap. 14, v. 22, 23, 
in which, after an enumeration of many other obscure and wicked 
acts connected with the xpugia wuoryeia of the heathen, the author 
concludes with these, ‘ pollution, disorder of marriage, adultery, 
and shameless incontinence ;” observing further, that the worship — 
of the nameless idols, or of those not to be named, is the begin- 
uing and the end of all evil, and that all the enormities of nature 
are the distinguishing features of those superstitions ; and it is a 
conclusion of Hammond, from the defence set up by the Egyp- 
tian woman, Jeremiah, cap. iv. v. 19, that they did no harm in 
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their sacrifices to the queen of heaven, because they did them not 
secretly and unknown to their husbands, that there did exist noc- 
turnal mysteries, which were performed secretly, and contrary to 
the wishes of their husbands. ‘To the same effect is a passage of 
St. Paul, in the Ist ch, of the 1st Epistle to the Romans, from 
which we may conclude that unclean and impure affections were 
a judicial mark of disgrace fixed upon idolatry by God himself, 
and that their alienation from heaven naturally led them to an es- 
trangement from all that is pure, and lovely, and chaste amongst 
each other, “‘ professing themselves to be wise they became fools, 
and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, &c.; wherefore God also gave 
them up to uncleanness, through the lusts of their own hearts, to 
dishonour their own bodies between themselves ;” “ who changed 
the truth of God into a lie, serving the creature more than the 
Creator. For this cause God gave them up unto vile affections.” 
Again—1 Cor, x. 6. ‘ Be not ye idolaters, as were some of them; 
as it is written, they sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to 
play (aifeiv).” 

All the testimonies produced on this subject by Mr. Poynder 
confirm in a remarkable manner this detestable alliance—they 
are from Mr. Mill and Mr, Ward, and especially from the Abbé 
Dubois, the last of whom is said to have spent twenty years in 
India, in a most intimate acquaintance with the people. and 
_ whose work was considered of so great value and authority by the 
Company, that they gave 800/. for the MS. From these our 
extracts will be very short, for reasons already assigned, but that 
they may not be wanting in their effect, we shall preface them 
with the opinions of one who went to India with a disposition to 
see every thing in a favourable light, and whose disposition natu- 
rally attracted him toward whatever was good in the character of 
those with whom he conversed, rather than what was evil, we 
mean Bishop Heber. 

.“ On the whole they are a lively, intelligent, and interesting people ; 
of the upper classes, a very considerable proportion learn our language, 
read our books and our newspapers, and show a desire to court our so- 
ciety ; the peasants are anxious to learn English, and though, certainly, 
very few of them have as yet embraced Christianity, I do not think the 
reluctance is more than might have been expected in any country, where 
a system so entirely different from that previously professed was offered, 


and offered by those, of whom, as their conquerors, they may well enter- 


tain considerable jealousy. Their own religion is, indeed, a horrible one, 
far more so than i had conceived ; it gives them no moral precepts ; it en- 
courages them in vice by the style of its ceremonies, and the character of its 
deities ; and by the institution of caste, it hardens their hearts against each 
other to a degree, which is often most revolting. A traveller falls down 
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sick in the streets of a village, (I am mentioning a fact which happened 
ten days ago,) nobody knows what caste he is of, therefore nobody goes 
near him, lest they should become polluted ; he wastes to death before 
the eyes of a whole community, unless the jackalls take courage from 
his helpless state to finish him a little sooner, and, perhaps, as happened 
in the case to which I alluded, the children are allowed to pelt him with 
stones and mud. The man of whom I am speaking was found in this 
state and taken care of by a passing Eu un; but if he had died, his 
skeleton would have lain in the streets till the vultures carried it away, 
or the magistrates ordered it to be thrown into the river. 

* A friend some months ago found a miserable wretch, a groom out 
of employ, who had crept, sick of a dysentery, into his court-yard. He 
had there remained in a corner on the pavement two days and nights, 
Perhaps twenty servants had been eating their meals daily within six 

ards of him, yet none had relieved him, none had so much as carried 
him into the shelter of one of the outhouses, nor had any taken the 
trouble to tell their master. When reproved for this, their answer was, 
‘ He was not our kinsman’—‘ whose business was it?’ ‘ How did we 
_ that the Sahib would like to be troubled?’ I do not say that 
se are every-day instances. I hope and believe not; nor would I be 
understood as denying that alms are, to religious mendicants, given to a 
great amount in ery or that several of the wealthy inhabitants, in 
what they consider good works, such as constructing public tanks, 
making roads to places of pilgrimage, building pagodas and ghats, are 
liberal. I only mention these instances because none of those who 
heard them seemed to think them unusual or extraordinary; because in 
a Christian country I think they could not have happened, and because 
they naturally arise from the genius of the national religion, which, by 
the distinction it establishes, makes men worse than indifferent to each 
other. Accordingly many of the crimes which fall under the cog- 
nizance of the magistrate, and many of the ancient and sanctified cus- 
toms of the Hindoos, are marked with great cruelty. The Decoits, or 
gangs of robbers, who are common all over the country, though they 
seldom attack Europeans, continually torture to force the peasants to 
out their little treasures.” 

“I need say nothing of the burning of widows, but it is not so gene- 
rally known that persons now alive remember human sacrifices in the 
holy places near Eaicutta and that a very respectable man of my ac- 
quaintance, himself, by accident and without the means of interfering, 
witnessed one of a boy of fourteen or fifteen, in which nothing was so 
terrible as the perfect indifference with which the tears, prayers, and 
caresses even, which the poor victim lavished on his murderers, were 
regarded. After this it is hardly worth while to go on to show that 
crimes of rapine and violence, and theft, are very common, or that the 
tendency to lying is such, that (as one of the judges here observed) ‘ in 
a court of justice they cannot even tell a true story without spoiling it.’ 
But what | would chiefly urge is, that for all these horrors their system 
of religion is mainly answerable, inasmuch as whatever moral lessons 


their sacred books contain, and they are very few, are shut up from the 
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mass of the people, while the direct tendency of their institations is to 
evil. The national temper is decidedly good, gentle, and kind; they 
are sober, industrious, affectionate to their relations, generally speaking, 
faithful to their masters, easily attached by kindness and confidence; 
and in the case of the military oath, are of admirable obedience, courage, 
and fidelity in life and death. But their morality does not extend be- 
yond the reach of positive obligations; and where these do not exist, 
they are ive, cruel, treacherous, and every thing that is bad. We 
have heard much in England of their humanity to animals, I can only 
say, that I have seen no tokens of it in Calcutta.” * * * * # # 

* J do not by any means assent to the res of depravity and 
general worthlessness which some have are 
decidedly, by nature, a mild, pleasing, and intelligent race, sober, parsi- 
monious, and where an object is held out to them, most industrious and 
persevering. But the magistrates and lawyers all agree, that in no 
country are lying and perjury so common and so little regarded, Not- 
withstanding the apparent mildness of their manners, their criminal 
calendar is generally as full as in Ireland, with gang robberies, setting 
fire to buildings, stacks, &c. &c., and the number of children who are 
decoyed aside and murdered for the sake of their ornaments, Lord Am- 
herst assures me is dreadful.” ; 

“ The Abbé Dubois, in his Maurs et Institutions des Peuples de I’ Inde, 
(tom, ii, p. 442, edit. Paris, 1825,) affirms— 

J. ff That the practices of the Indian magicians require, and obtain, 
the blood of virgins, in order to the success of their operations, 

2. * That, in the sacrifice of the Skiam, although a horse is more 
generally used, the immolation of a human heing is considered infinitely 
more agreeable to the gods, and, therefore, more available to the 
worshipper. 

3, “ * That, in every single province of India, the inhabitants know, 
and point out, the places where the Rajahs have immolated prisoners, 
taken in war, to the deities, in order to their further success in battle,’ . 

“* He has himself visited and describes them. The victims, he says, 
were always decapitated; and their heads were afterwards suspended as 
trophies. The temple of Mysore, near Seringapatam, was particularly 
distinguished for its numerous executions of this sort. Old men have 
mentioned these facts to the Abbé, as subsisting in their time; and they 
justified it on agnrene of reprisals, and treated it with indifference, 
and as a matter of course. 

4. “‘ * That in the Kali-poorana such infamous sacrifices are ex 
recommended: the necessary ceremonies are described in their minutest 
details, and the consequences which will attend the observance; espe- 
cially designating the deities to whom such sacrifices are acceptable ; at 
the head of whom is Kali. Human sacrifices are farther stated to be 
the exclusive tive of princes, to whom they are therefore pre 
scribed. A Brahmin can never either be sacrificed himself, or assist at 
a sanguinary sacrifice. Every human victim must be without 
blemish, and not be charged with any great crime.”—pp. 15, 16. 
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_ © Adverting to the general immorality of the temple worship, Mr. 
Ward says: (vol. ii. p. 175.) 

“« « Many of the practices in the presence of Hindoo idols, in the very 
midst of their worship, are so dreadfully obscene, that, I am persuaded, 
even the lowest London mob would not suffer the actors to escape with- 
out marks of their disapprobation; and yet the Hindoos expect nothing 
less than heaven for these works of merit. A great number of the Hin- 
doo saints live in a state of perpetual intoxication ; nor do the Brumbu- 
charees, who follow the ave of the Tintra Shasters, and practise un- 
utterable abominations under what they call the forms of religion, ever 
doubt whether these acts are meritorious, and capable of raising the 
person to heaven, Though I bave drawn away the veil from some of 
the scenes, yet the Christian public must give me credit respecting the 
rest; for they are so intolerably gross, that they cannot be fu ut dragged 
into public view. Even women of the town have worship performed by 
Brahmins in brothels, from which they expect rewards in a future state : 
so completely absent from the Hindoo is the Christian idea of purity of 
heart and of the necessity of this, in order to approach God !’—vol. ii. 
175." —pp. 16, 17. 


To these we shall add one passage from Mr, Tytler’s consider- 
ations 


** The influence of the various filthy and indecent stories which, in the. 
Shasters, are related of the Hindoo Deities, and the immoral tendency 
of the abominable songs so common among the natives, and which are 
sung at the wership of their gods, must be very great. ‘There are no 
vices, however bad, for which they will not find examples in the histo 
of their gods: and the lower orders are taught to suppose that the gods 
are pleased with the indecent representations, the improper attitudes and 
gestures, and the licentious songs which we see and hear at their Poojas. 
It was evidently the interest of the Brahmins to insist on the advantages 
to be obtained from the observance of ceremonies in which the people 
would naturally join with pleasure, and which gratified their own appe- 
tites and desires ; rather than to enforce the severer duties of religious 
abstinence and forbearance from the pleasures of the senses, in which 
doctrine their followers would be few and their power consequently 
small. We see, therefore, that all they have revealed of the Shasters re- 
lates to the efficacy of Poojas and other religious feasts; and in these 
they permit, and even enjoin, the exhibition of every indecency. As 
human nature has always shown itself sufficiently corrupt to require the 
enforcement of the checks which religion supplies, in order to restrain 
mankind, what, then, must be the condition of a people whose very reli- 
gion forms the basis of their vices and immorality ?”—pp. 32, 33. 

‘“‘In concluding these painful proofs of the depravity common to all 
the religious temples of India, 1 need hardly add that it would be far 
more grateful to 7 own feelings to suppress them altogether, if the im- 
portant interests of truth did not imperiously require their production, 
in a case where the simple question is, whether a tax imposed upon such 
religious worship as this ought, or ought not, to be continued by the 
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East India Company? They have been brought forward by me ‘ with a 
countenance more in sorrow than in anger.’ Let the apology offered by 
Dubois himself on this head be also accepted as mine :— , 

** * God forbid (says he) that I should insult the misery of a nation, 
which, plunged in the darkness of idolatry and ignorance, is unable to 
deliver itself from the errors and superstitions which are the consequence ! 
A sentiment of compassion alone is that by which I am actuated. Such 
were our ancestors—such should we be ourselves, at this moment, with- 
out the infinite mercy of Him who has been pleased to'enlighten our 
eyes with the Divine Light of Revelation.’ "pp. 41; 42. ‘ 

We shall now pass on to the temples from whence tribute is 
received, and principally that of Juggernaut, whose history since 
he came into our possession may be comprised in a few words. 

That part of the province of Orissa (Cuttack) in which Jug- 
gernaut exercises his immoral sway, was annexed to the British 
empire under the government of Lord Wellesley, who allowed 
the pilgrims at first to visit the temple without imposing upon 
them any tribute, and when it was proposed to him afterwards to 
approve of a regulation for taking the temple itself under the 
management of the Company, and exacting a tax from the pil- 
grims, he refused, preferring to leave India free from the stain of 
such a connivance. In the government which succeeded, the 
question was again discussed in council and carried, (April 3, . 
1806,) Mr. Udny, one of the council, protesting in the following 
terms :— 

“ The making provision, by law, for the superintendence and manage- 
ment of the temple and the payment of its officers, it appears to me, 
would operate to sanction, and tend to perpetuate, a system of gross 
idolatry, which government is neither bound, nor does it seem becoming 
in it, todo. I would leave the temple, and its whole economy, exclu- 
sively to the direction and management of its own officers, allowing them 
to collect the regular established fees they have hitherto been accustomed 
to do ; securing the pilgrims against every thing of a vexatious nature, 
from the extortion and oppression of those officers.’—pp. 48, 49. 


After this, we find, amongst the Parliamentary Papers of 
1813, a Bengal revenue letter of 1808, in which the expense of 
Juggernaut is estimated at 7000/. a year, but as the established 
endowments of the god (for it seems he has revenues of his own) 
did not amount to this sum, it was proposed that 20 per cent. of 
the net receipts arising from the tax on pilgrims should be granted 
to make up the deficiency, and that the remainder, (80 per cent.) 
after paying the expenses of the collection, should be appropri- 
ated to the Company as net revenue. ts 

Against this provision the Directors at homie, to their great 
credit, protested; and in 1809, with a view to its termination, 
prepared a letter to Bengal, in which the following observations 
occur :— 
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“‘ That, ‘ for a Government which is not Hindoo to elect the Priests 
who are to superintend a Hindoo temple, to exercise a controul over its 
ministers and officers, or to take the management of its funds, would 
seem to the Directors a direct invasion of the Hindoo institutions ; and 
for a government professing Christianity to do those things, would be to 
act incompatibly with its own principles. And again: ‘ It is not our 
opinion—whatever the example of preceding governments may have been 
—that the British government ought to tax the Hindoos purely on a re- 
ligious account ; for instance, to make them pay merely for access to 
any of their places of devotion.” 


In these sentiments, Mr. Poynder states with sorrow the 


Board of Controul did not agree. It was urged that as the tax 


on pilgrims resorting to Allahabad and Juggernaut was esta- 
blished during the Nawaub’s and the Mahratta government, there 
did not appear to be any objection to its continuance under the 


British government.—See Parliamentary Papers on Juggernaut, 
1813, p. 19. 


- Upon this, the Directors, greatly to their credit, remonstrated 
thus 

“* Tt may have been allowable (say they) for a Hindoo government 
to interfere in the appointment of the ministers of the Temple, and the 
management of its affairs; but for our government to elect its priests 
and officers—to assume a controul over their conduct—to take the direc- 
tion of its funds, and the charge of preparing its annual processional 
car, whose emblems are so well known—was, in the opinion of the 


Court, to furnish to the ill-intentioned pretexts for alarming the scrupu- 
losity of the Hindoos.’ 


And again 

“* * With regard to imposing a tax on the Hindoos for admission to a 
religious privilege—where the imposer believed, as the Hindoo govern- 
ment did, that the privilege was a real and solid good—it was, on his 
principles, allowable for him to put a price upon it: but where the go- 
vernment knew the supposed privilege to be a delusion, the court must 
question the propriety of continuing the practice, though it may be an- 
cient ; that reason not having been deemed by our government, in other 
instances, sufficient to sanction customs repugnant to the principles of 
justice. And with respect to disbursing, out of the public treasury, any 
thing towards the support of religious establishments, Hindoo or Maho- 
medan, beyond what their own endowments furnish, the court cannot 
but deem the principle objectionable.’ ” 

In defiance of this remonstrance of the Directors, the Board of 
Controul persisted ; and a despatch, drawn up by them, in direct 
opposition to the opinion of the Court of Directors, was trans- 
mitted to Bengal, where it found a ready weleome, for in - the 
mean time, the government there had, by their own authority, 
— a regulation, in April, 1809, rescinding so much of the 

rmer law as related to the mterior management of the controul 
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of the temple, but fully sanctioning the levying of the tax from 
pilgrims for admission to the temple, allotting a sum for the ex- 
penses of the idol, and appoiuting an officer of the government 
to collect it, under which regulation the business has been ever 
since and is now transacted. It might be thought by some, per- 
haps, and such indeed was the plea of Mr, Buller, that the tax 
would diminish the number of pilgrims, and that this might have 
been the intention with which it was imposed; but the contrary 
is the fact. In a letter of the governor-general im council, dated 
the 14th of August, 1809, the following passage occurs: “ The 
governor-general has observed with satisfaction the imerease of 
revenue stated to have been obtained at the present Jattra.” In 
conformity to this testimony, we have a letter from Messrs. Smith 


and Green, in 1812, quoted by Dr, Buchanan, in which they . 


state :-— 


** «Six years after the imposition of the tax, the worship of the idol 
has been more numerously attended than usual. 

** © You would have been astonished (say they) to see the vast num- 
ber of pilgrims. As far as the eye could reach, we could not see the end 
of the ranks: it put us in mind of an army going to battle. You can 
easily conceive what a multitude of men, women, and children must 
have been assembled at the Temple, for 150, or thereabouts, to have 
been killed in the crowd. They trod one upon another, in approaching 
the Temple-gate. A famine was produced in the country; and great 
numbers of the pilgrims died of hunger and thirst, We talked to some 
of them, but it was of no use. Numbers killed themselves, by falling 
under the wheels of the idol’s car. They laid themselves flat om their 
backs, for the very purpose of being crushed to death by it.’"’—p. 51. 

We shall now pass on to the testimony relating to the character 
and effects of a superstition thus sanctioned by the authority of the 
Company, and converted by them into a source of revenue. The 
first quotations made by Mr. Poynder are from Dr. Buchanan, 
which we shall pass over rapidly, partly because they are well 
known, and principally because they are of an early date, (1806 
and 1807); and it may be supposed by some that a great change 
has taken place since that time. One striking evidence we cannot, 


however, omit, contained in his sermon preached in 1810, before 
the University of Cambridge 


“‘ On our entering the province of Orissa, we were joined with many 
thousands of pilgrims, who were proceeding to the festival. Some of 
these came from remote regions, with their wives and children, wipes | 
slowly in the hottest season of the year, and are sometimes 
two months on their journey. Many of the pilgrims die by the way, 


and their bodies generally remain unburied ; so that the road to Jugger- 


naut may be known, for the last fifty miles, by the human bones which 
are strewed in the way. . 7 7 
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“ On the great day of the festival the idol was brought out, amidst the — 


acclamations of hundreds of thousands of his worshippers. He was 
seated on a lofty throne, and surrounded by his priests. After a short 
interval of silence, we heard a murmur at a distance among the multi- 
tude, and beheld a body of men, having green branches in their hands, 
advancing with great speed. The people made way for them, and when 
they had come up to the throne, they fell down before the idol that sat 
thereon and worshipped ; and the multitude again sent forth an accla- 
mation, like the voice of a great thunder. 


“ Thus the worship of the idol began. It had the two characters of . 


cruelty and ‘impurity. Men and women devoted themselves to death 
before Moloch. I myself beheld the libations of human blood, and I 
give you this record, because I witnessed the fact. 

“* These idolaters are our own subjects ; and every man who can afford 
it, is obliged to pay a tribute to the English government, for leave to 
worship the idol. ‘This is called the revenue of the temple; and a civil 
officer, supported by a military force, is appointed to collect the tax. 
Other temples in Hindostan have long been considered as a legitimate 
source of asimilar revenue. ‘This scene is indeed remote ; but, I repeat 
it, these are our own subjects, and we have it in our power to redress 
the evil. There is a time appointed by the Divine Providence (accord- 
ing to the Prophetic Record) to every nation, for its melioration and 
felicity. Such a time came to our nation when the light of Christianity 
visited it; for our altars were once polluted by human sacrifices. ‘The 
same happiness, we would hope, is now come for India: for what can 
be compared to the disgrace of regulating by a Christian law the bloody 
aud obscene rites of Juggernaut ? 

‘* The honour of our nation is certainly involved in this matter; but 
there is no room for the language of crimination or reproach ; for it is 
the sin of ignorance. ‘These facts are not generally known ; and they 
are not known, because there is no official inquiry. Could the great 
council of the nation witness the darkness which I have seen, there 
would be no dissentient voice as to the duty of giving light. 

‘* It is proper I should add, in justice to that honourable body of men 
who administer our empire in the East, that they are not fully informed 
as to these facts. In regard to the idol tax, the principle of the enormity, 
it is said, has never been fully explained to the government at home.”— 
pp. 60, 61, 


Our next evidence is from Mr. Stirling’s valuable account of 
Orissa, inserted in the Asiatic Researches. He thus speaks of 
the people. 


‘“« «Their manners are sufficiently dissolute: which is not to be won- 
dered at, considering the obscene character and impure symbols of the 
demoralizing religion they profess.’ 

““ Mr, Stirling’s account of the Rutt Jattra procession is very full 
and interesting. He observes, 

‘““* That every part of the car ornaments is of the most mean and 
paltry description; except the covering of striped aud spangled broad- 
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cloth, furnished from the Export Warehouse of the British Government ; 
the splendour and gorgeous effect of which compensate, in a great mea- 
sure, for other deficiencies of decoration.’ 

** «'The contemplation of the procession (he says) cannot fail to excite 
the strongest sensations of pain and disgust in the mind of every Chris- 
tian spectator. ‘The speeches and actions of the charioteers of the god 
are often grossly and indescribably indecent.’ 


“ T especially request the attention (says Mr. Poynder) of the court to 
what follows :— 

** «The god’s own proper servants will not labour zealously and ef- 
fectually, without the interposition of authority: and I imagine the 
ceremony would soon cease to be conducted on its present scale and 


footing, it the institution were left entirely to its fate, and to its own . 


resources, by the officers of the British government.’ 


“The following is given by Mr. Stirling as the attendance for five of 
the later years at the three great festivals :— 


Paying Tax. Exempt. Total. 
1817-18 eeee 35,941 39,720 75,641 
1818-19 .... 36,241 .... 4,870 .... 41,111 
1819-20 .... 92,874 .... 39,000 .... 131,874 
1820-21 .... 21,946 .... 11,500 .... 33,446 
182]-22 .... 35,160 .... 17,000 .... 52,160 


We now come to the evidence of a very different person, a 
military man, Colonel Phipps, of the 13th Bengal Native In- 
fantry, whose means of information were very ample, being de- 
rived from an actual residence and serving in 1822, and from the 
very best source of information to which he had access, by means 
of his intimacy with the principal priests of the temple. 


« «The walls of the Temple, which are not visible beyond the en- 
closure, are covered with statues of stone, in attitudes so grossly inde- 
cent, that it seems surprising bow any superstition could debase its vo- 
taries to such a degree as to make them introduce into their most sacred 
places such filthy and obscene figures. ‘The idol Juggernaut, which is 
so celebrated that pilgrims resort to worship it from the remotest parts 
of India, is probably the coarsest image in the country. The figure 
does not extend below the loins; and has no hands ; but two stumps in 
lieu of arms, on which the priests occasionally fasten hands of gold. A 
Christian is almost led to think that it was an attempt to see how low 
idolatry could debase the human mind. 

“* A very large establishment of priests and others is attached to 
the Temple. One of the principals stated the number to consist of 
3000 families, including 400 families of cooks to prepare holy food. 
The provisions furnished daily for the idol and his attendants, consist of 
220 Ib. of rice, 97 1b. of kullye (a pulse), 241b. of moong (a small 
grain), 188lb. of clarified buffaloe’s butter, 801b. of molasses, 32 lb. of 
vegetables, 10lb. of sour milk, 24lb. of spices, 2 1b. of sandal-wood, 
some camphor, 20 1b. of salt, 4 rupees’ worth of fire-wood; and 221b. of 
lamp-oil for lights at night. This holy food is presented to the idol 
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three times a-day; the gates are shut, and none but a few personal ser- 
vants are allowed to be present. This meal lasts about an hour; during 
which period the dancing girls attached to the temple dance in the 


- 


te room with many pillars. On the ringing of a bell, the doors are thrown 

ant open, and the food is removed. 

, a “* There are, in all, twelve festivals celebrated at Juggernaut during 

tp) the year; but by far the most important season is the Rutt Jattra, 

v ‘, when the idol is placed in a car, and visits the place where he was ori- 
ginally formed. 
fy, “* The pilgrims who attend the festival of Chundoun Jattra, and ; 
th, wish to remain for the Rutt Jattra, are termed Lall Jattrees, and pay 10 ’ 
eS rupees to government; 3 rupees to the priest who brought them, if they : 
a come to the northward, and 6 if they come from the southward; and 3 : 
GP rupees for the priest: this regulation occasions the receipts to be usually fe 
fey, greater at this festival than at any other. Forty-three days after its = 
a commencement, the Chund Jattra is celebrated: the idol is brought out- ’ 
at side the tower, and placed on an elevated platform within the boundary 3 
walls, but visible from the outside, and is bathed. A great many pil- 

a, grims attend this ceremony; and those who wish to remain a fortnight, 

e* and see the Rutt Jattra, are termed Neem Lalls. If they come from 

e - the northward, they are obliged to pay government 5 rupees; if from 

i the southward, 3 rupees; and | rupee 8 anas to the Punda who brought 

‘. them. ‘Two rupees 6 anas is the tax for five days. 

“* When the grand festival of the Rutt Jattra is celebrated, three 

ine cars of wood are prepared for the occasion. ‘The first has 16 wheels, 

ta each 6 feet in diameter; the platform to receive the idol of Juggernaut 

ne is 25 feet square; and the whole car is 38 feet high from the ground: 
‘ia the wood-work is ornamented with images, and painted, ‘The car has : 
' i: a lofty dome, covered with English woollens of the most gaudy colours : 4 
SL | a large wooden image is placed on one side, as a charioteer or driver of 4 
*e the car; and several wooden horses are suspended in front of the car, 4 
ts _ with their legs in the air: six strong cables are also fastened to it, by ; 
a which it is dragged on its journey. The other two Rutts are like this, : 
bee but a little smaller; one having only fourteen wheels, and the other. | 
Seg twelve.’ 
it : * It deserves to be noted, that all obscene images, so commonly seen ; 
Fis, on similar cars, have been removed from these; and that similar offen- E 
8 sive representations have been lately removed also from the ovTER walls ; 
of the Temple.* 
=! “On the 21st of June, 1822, the town of Poore Juggernaut was . 
ae hlled with pilgrims. At noon, every one crowded to the Temple, to see 

aH Juggernaut, his brother Boloram, and his sister Shubudra, carried to 

ee their cars, which were drawn up close to the gate. ; 

ie ““* A loud shout from the multitude announced the opening of the 

4 
os * “ This external improvement is evidently in deference to the English visitants, é 
9 FN and ts peculiar to Juggernaut alone. Even here, the emblems ‘ within the enclosure’ 3 
a > remain as bad as ever; and the whole evidence collected by me will prove, that at : 
e — other temple m India the offensive images continue on the exterior walls and on ; 
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gates, and the approach of Juggernaut. A number of priests were seen 
dragging the ponderous and clumsy idol slowly down the steps, stopping 
very frequently. ‘The manifest helplessness of the block of wood weak- 
ened not the faith of the infatuated pilgrims; and the idol was lifted 
into his car, amidst the shouts of his votaries, who were eager to wor- 
ship the image. ‘The idols, Boloram and Shubudra, were likewise car- 
ried to their cars in the same manner. 

“© The loss of life occasioned by this deplorable superstition probably 
exceeds that of any other. ‘The aged, the weak, the sick, are persuaded 
to attempt this pilgrimage, as a remedy for all evils. ‘The number of 
women and children, also, is very great. ‘The pilgrims leave their fa- 
milies, and all their occupations, to travel an immense distance, with the 
delusive hope of obtaining eternal bliss. ‘Their means of subsistence on 
the road are scanty; and their light clothing, and little bodily strength, 
are ill calculated to encounter the inclemency of the weather. When 
they reach the district of Cuttack, they cease to experience that hos- 
pitality shown elsewhere to pilgrims; it is a burthen which the inhabi- 
tants could not sustain; and they prefer availing themselves of the in- 
creased demand for provisions to augment the price. This difficulty is 
more severely felt as they approach the Temple; till they find scarcely 
enough left to pay the tax to government, and to satisfy the rapacious 
Bralimins. 

“ The pilgrim, on leaving Juggernaut, has still a long journey before 
him; and his means of support are often almost, if not quite, exhausted. 
‘The work of death then becomes rapid; and the route of the pilgrims 
may be traced by the bones left by the jackalls and vultures. The 
country near the ‘Temple seems suddenly to have been visited by pesti- 
lence and famine. Dead bodies are seen in every direction. ead 


jackals, and vultures, are observed watching the last moments of the : 


dying pilgrim, and, not unfrequeutly, hastening his fate. 


«It is true, that there are, at Poore and Cuttack, hospitals where 


the sick may get medicines gratis ; but the starving pilgrim is not sup- 
plied with food: there is no establishment to carry the sick to the hos- 
pital; and at Juggernaut, by some strange arrangement, the hospital, 
instead of being entrusted to the military surgeon residing at the place, 
has been put under the civil surgeon at Cuttack, who has important 
duties to perform at that place, distant fifty miles. 

“<< There is no doubt that this deadly superstition is a curse on the 
country, and tends much to its impoverishment. The enormous loss of 
human life, and the evils felt by numerous families from a long cessation 
of useful labour, cannot but prove a great calamity. 

“« When it was decided that a tax should be levied from the pil- 
grims, every precaution was taken to make it yield as much as possible. 
Alterations were made in the regulations from time to time. One of 
the principal was the mode of rewarding the Purharees and Pundas ;* 


* « The Parharees are a body of people who reside at the spot, governed by four 
chiefs ; one of them is their manager, and always attends at the gate where the main 
barrier is placed. ‘The Pundas are servants of the idol, and do the same duties as the 
Purharces at the barriers. 
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who have a great number of subordinate agents, who travel about in 
search of pilgrims, and bring them in companies to Juggernaut. 

“* The government, at first, authorized these people to collect at 
the barriers a fee from the pilgrims, for their own benefit: but, after- 
wards, it was resolved that the British collector should levy, besides the 
tax for the state, an additional one; the amount of which he subse- 
quently paid over to the Purharees and Pundas, in such proportions as 
they were entitled to, from the number of pilgrims which each had suc- 
ceeded in enticing to undertake the pilgrimage. 

“« * Under the present arrangement, the English government collects 
a fund for the special purpose of securing to the attendants of the ‘Temple 
so high a premium, as to stimulate their cupidity to send agents all 
over India to delude the ignorant and superstitious Hindoos to under- 
take a pilgrimage which is attended with greater loss of life than any 
other superstition in India, and which annually involves in rum a great 
many families. This is the more extraordinary, as the President of the 
Board of Controul, in his correspondence with the Court of Directors, 
urgues that the tax cannot be considered as introducing or tolerating 
the practice of idolatry. The truth is, that the priests of the ‘Temple 
would not take much pains to collect pilgrims, if they were not secure of 
a large pecuniary benefit; and the Hindoos would not undertake long 
aud dangerous journeys, attended with great personal inconvenience, 
unless their enthusiasm was strongly excited by the priests. 

** The Purharees and Pundas will neither employ agents to entice 
pilgrims, nor will they treat them kindly and properly, unless it is made 
their interest to do so. Hindoos will seldom come, if left to themselves ; 
and, if the pilgrimage becomes unpopular, the tax will be so unproduc- 
tive as not to be worth collecting. It is the opinion of the best-in- 
formed persons in the province, that the dreadful scenes which occur 
annually, on all the high roads leading to Juggernaut, would soon cease, 

if the ‘Temple was placed on the same footing as numerous other places 
of idolatrous worship, which are left without any kind of interference 
on the part of government. 

‘* At present, the ‘Temple has all the outward appearance of being 
under the immediate controul and superintendence of the British autho- 
rities. ‘The regular troops guard the barriers; and are placed on duty 
at the very gate of the Temple. ‘The endowed lands for its support are 
in the immediate possession of government. The expenses of the Tem- 
ple are fixed by the same authority. The cars of the idols are decorated 
with English woollens from the Company's stores, and at their ex- 
pense; atax is regularly levied from the pilgrims: and an additional 
one, of one-fifth of the other, is raised for rewarding the Purharees and 
Pundas. In the year 1822, these people were understood to have re- 
ceived, from the British collector, 40,000 rupees. One of the principal 
natives, in order to show the good policy of securing so large a sum for 
the Brahmins, related, that a Purharee, named Juddo Tewarree, had, in 
the year 1821; detached one hundred agents to entice pilgrims; and 
had, the ensuing year, received the premium for 4000 persons: he was 
at that time busily employed in instructing one hundred additional agents 
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in all the mysteries of this trade, with the intention of sending them 
into the upper provinces of Bengal. The attendants of the idol are 
fond of boasting of the efficient support which they receive from rulers 
whose own religion teaches them to abhor idolatry. ‘They say, that 
under the Mahratta government, when a Hindoo determined to under- 
take a pilgrimage to Juggernaut, his family commended him to the pro- 
tection of God, with little expectation of ever seeing him again; but 
that now, under the British government, every encouragement is held 


out, and every exertion made, to revive the popularity and sanctity of 
the place.” ’"—pp. 65—70. 


On this long extract, written by a military man, which details 
every part of the wretched circumstances attending the worship, 
and refutes so triumphantly every argument in support of the tax, 
we might rest our case. But we cannot omit one or two short 
passages from a letter dated Balosore, April 23, 1829, written by 
one of the missionaries on that station. 


** « During the very last festival, I conversed with many who came 
from Kabul, Kashmir, Lahore, &c. the farthest verge of Hindostan : 
their journey, of course, must have been prosecuted during the hottest 
season of the year; and, indeed, before they could have completed their 
pilgrimage, the whole year must have been consumed. Of the miseries 
of multitudes of these poor wretches, our different journals must have 
given you ample proof. It is no uncommon occurrence to see the mise- 
rable worn-out pilgrims, with a patience and fortitude worthy of a better 
cause, bind their solitary tattered garments round their lacerated feet, 
and go groaning along, with bending back, and tottering step, and 
emaciated frame, and dull sunken eyes, from day to day and week to 
week, till they obtain the object of their painful toils—a view of Jug- 
gernaut: nor is it matter of wonder that vast multitudes of these poor 
wretches sink under their miseries; for it is generally the case, that so 
soon as one of a party fails, his companions leave him, without the least 
commiseration, to his fate, and even profess to esteem him happy that 
it is his privilege to die within the precincts of the Shree Kshetra, or 
Holy Land. These poor wretches are, almost without an exception, 
thrown out upon the village Golgotha, to be devoured by the dogs, 
birds, &c. Hence you may readily conclude, that at their Serais or 
Caravanserais, where great numbers assemble for shelter, there will be 
a most disgusting exhibition of mangled bodies, skulls, &c. But, as 
an illustration of this point, I may observe, that on the piece of ground 
where I have just built my bungalow, close to the Juggernaut Road, I 
counted upwards of thirty skulls within half an acre: this, however, it 
must be remembered, is nothing to be compared with the Golgotha, or 
place where the dead are usually thrown. I have several times passed 
over this piece of ground: it is not a furlong from our house, and the 
skulls and bones exceed calculation. The fact of ‘“ dogs, jackals, and 
vultures living on human prey” is familiar to every inhabitant of Orissa ; 
and I apprehend that in the neighbourhood of Juggernaut they live on 
little else: of course, dead animals of all kinds are acceptable to 
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these “ animals obscene :” but in the neighbourhood of Juggernaut, 
human corpses must so much preponderate, that they may be said to 
live on them. Buchanan observes, that the “ vultures exhibit a shock- 
ing tameness:” this is a striking fact, very aptly expressed. Perhaps 
you can scarcely conceive a more disgusting animal than these vultures, 
when mangling a human body: their wings and feathers are generally 
clotted with mud and filth, while their bare skinny head and neck, and 
their dreadful beak and claws, all combine to render them extremely 
disgusting. I have often witnessed large numbers of these, apparently 
assembled in common council, and their appearance has reminded me 
of Milton’s Pandemonium—* with all the hellish crew in full assembly 
join’d.” I have also frequently driven them away from a body; but they 
are not easily induced to quit it: and when they do remove, it is to a 
very short distance, and return immediately.” "—pp. 71, 72. 


«In reference to the character and consequences of British interfe- 
rence with the Temple idolatry and its profits, I would here introduce,” 
says Mr. Poynder, ‘*‘ extracts of a letter to myself, from an active and 
laborious missionary now in this country, dated 20th Sept. 1830 :— 


** € Sept. 20, 1830. 

“ * At the station I occupied, Doorgapoor, several hundred pilgrims 
usually tarried, until they had refreshed themselves, and their different 
companies came up. These companies, in numbers from twenty to 
fifty or more, were under the escort of different leaders, pilgrim-hunters, 
who had gone from Orissa to Napal, and other high districts, for the 
purpose of prevailing on the rustic inhabitants to go upon pilgrimage, 
under their guidance; they stipulating for so much per head, from all 
who thus entrusted themselves to their conduct. The government au- 
thorities hold these men responsible for a certain tribute for all whom 
they thus escort: it being more convenient to collect from them, than to 
receive it from the multitudes of devotees. [lence the connection which 
government seems to have with these abominable and most execrable 
men. 

“« T can never think that government seriously intended to make the 
worship of Juggernaut a revenue question. I could even go so far, as 
to believe that they might fancy a degree of humanity concerned, in so 
far interposing as to prevent confusion and the destruction of life, to be 
feared in such multitudinous assemblies. Hence came the appointment 
of Seeypayse, Xc. Then, of course, government must be reimbursed ; 
and they would then so ordain, as to leave a surplus. Native officers, 
civil and military, must be appointed ; and, that the whole may be under 
regulation, these men, as government servants, under a few European 
superintendents, interfere, even to the table and clothing of the tdol! 
These all being company’s servants, the whole disgusting and demorali- 
zing procedure has the seal of government authority upon it. The native 
population think and speak of this part of their system as taken under 
the special guardianship and patronage of the honourable company : 
they even speak of it with sarcasm and ridicule, to the certain know- 
ledge and deep mortification of most of us. Thus, even though the 
plea of humanity itself might have induced the interference of govern- 
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ment, the impolicy is glaring beyond a doubt: and, by seeming to mix 
up our nation with the details of superstition and cruelty, its profanity 
is shocking to Christian principle ; whilst its meanness is a reproach to 
the nation, of which it cannot rid itself too soon. It is much in its 
os and in its effects, as was the partial interference in the rite of 
uttee.’ 
ana ene to the Temple of Juggernaut, as described by Mr. 
ard 

“ * Before the god (says he) is taken out of the Temple to be placed 
on the car, the usual ceremonies of worship are performed. The car is 
in the form of a tapering tower, between thirty and forty cubits high. 
It has sixteen wheels, two horses, and one coachman, all of wood. 
Juggernaut, his brother, and sister, are drawu up by ropes tied round 
the neck, and seated on benches in an elevated part of the carriage. 
The crowd draw the carriage by means of a hawser: their shouts, as 
the car proceeds, may be heard at the distance of a mile. Being arrived 
at the appointed spot, the images are removed for eight days. At Se- 
rampore, the three idols visit another idol: and here the wives of Brah- 
mins, who are never seen at shows, and who seldom leave home, come 
to look at Juggernaut. ‘The car stands empty during this time; and 
the crowds flock to gaze at the indecent figures, alluding to the abomi- 
nations of the gods, which are painted all over it.” ’"—pp. 76—-78. 


It remains for us to produce one or two more passages to prove 
that the worship would soon cease, or dwindle into insignificance, 
if left to its own resources. 


“ In the Asiatic Journal, Vol. XXIII. page 270, the preceding Num- 
ber for 1827, of the Lriend of India, is referred to, containing a paper 
entitled ‘ Reflections on the incidents which occurred this year, 1825-6, 
at the Rutt Jattra.’ 

‘The writer in the Friend of India does not propose to apply the 
hand of authority to shut up the Temple, or its avenues; but adverting 
to the fact, that the tax, humanely (as he thinks) gsi by govern- 
ment with a view of discouraging the practice, has become the very 
means of perpetuating it, and been even converted, by those who have a 
selfish purpose to answer in keeping it up, into a proof that our Chris- 
tian government recognises the divinity of Juggernaut, and believes in 
the virtue of a pilgrimage to his shrine as expiating sin-——the writer pro- 
poses (and in this,’ says the editor, ‘ we certainly concur with him) to 
abolish the tax altogether, and to leave the Hindoos free to go or not, as 
they please; and this, I would add, is precisely my own object. 

‘ Nothing,’ adds the editor, ‘ would more effectually tend to lessen the 
resort of pilgrims to this celebrated seat of superstition than the total in- 
difference of government as to the practice. The tax on the pilgrims, 
when found, as we believe it is, ineffectual as a check upon the practice, 
ought, without delay, to be abrogated. It has been imposed in igno- 
rance of the native character; but now that a better knowledge of this 
character has been obtained, and the natives themselves are beginning to 
be influenced in their notions as to the value of their religious acts, by 
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their intercourse with Europeans, it is time to change the system, and at 
least to try the effect of one directly opposed to the present, so far as 
levying a tax is concerned. ‘Ihe English at home do not do justice to 
the Oriental government in the object they have in view by this tax ; 
they maintain that it is the desire of revenue which bas imposed it: and 
certainly where the fact of its inefficiency for the purpose for which it 
was laid on is proved, this representation acquires strength by the conti- 
nuance of the impost.’ ”—pp. 81, 82. 

“ The following account of the mortality at the festival of 1829, by 


another of the missionaries of Cuttack, connects the evil immediately 
with the present time :— 


‘On the 4th of July, 1829, the cholera morbus made its appearance 
among the pilgrims, and ten or twelve bodies were lying in the street, 
in the vicinity of the Rutts, and numbers were sick and dying. In the 
evening I visited that part of the street where the mortality had appeared. 
The dead had been removed, but many were affected with the disease, 
who would soon take their places. They had generally crept out of the 
crowd, and had lain down under the wall. Some were in the narrow 
lanes which lead to the suburbs, and others were in sheds or houses. 
From the commencement of the mortality till the 8th, I had daily oppor- 
tunities of witnessing its progress and extent. In every part of the town 
you met with the wretched victims, though they were most numerous in 
the principal street, where the people were collected to see the idols. 
Some lay silent, in the most disgusting postures, commonly unclothed : 
others were in the agonies of death; while others, again, held out their 
hands for assistance with the most expressive countenances. The above 
was the case till the 6th, when a change took place in the weather. The 
rain now fell heavily; and the ground which the people occupied became 
in some places soaked, and in others entirely flooded; while their wet 
clothes A to their bodies. In consequence of this exposure the 
disease was much increased, and became more rapid in its consumma- 
tion. So little strength had the poor creatures, when attacked, to bear 
up against the disorder, that they were carried off ina few hours. I have 
witnessed similar scenes at Pooree in past years; and in 1825 the mor- 
tality was vastly greater than it was this year; but I have never seen so 
large a proportion of young and stout people dying of the cholera. They 
have generally been aged persons, but this year many were in the prime 
of life, and some quite children. The practice, which on this occasion 
the people observe, of fasting, or rather of subsisting only on chuda, raw 
fruit and sweatmeats, is a very prolific means of inducing the cholera. 
During the festival the idol has no food cooked, but has sweetmeats, 
fruits, &c. presented before him, and on this account bis worshippers 
abstain. What they eat during this period is poor unhealthy food, and 
is commonly caten with cold water. Some eat a kind of sweetmeat 
made of cocoa-nut and other raw fruit. The deranged state of the 
howels in consequence of this living, with exposure to cold and heat, and 
great weariness from journeying, greatly predisposed them to an attack 
of the cholera. In most cases which I saw toni I witnessed many) the 
symptoms were extremely violent, more so than ordinary. The patient 
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first complained of pains in the bowels, which compelled him to lie down 
on the ground: presently a violent purging and vomiting took place, ac- 
companied with a languid appearance of the face, coldness in the exter- 
nal parts, and an almost entire cessation of the pulse. When the fits of 
vomiting subsided they seldom continued long, except in cases of parti- 
cular strength. ‘The means resorted to by the relatives or companions of 
the patient, strongly savoured of that want of judgment which on such 
occasions characterizes the Hindoos, and instead of affording relief, 
strengthened the symptoms, and accelerated the final consummation of 
the disease. Generally, as soon as the disease assumed an alarming 
aspect, the money, and what else of value the patient possessed, were 
taken away; and the parties decamped, leaving the poor sufferers to die, 
unpitied and unassisted: nor was there any affection, except that of a 
father or mother to their son, sufficiently strong to counteract this more 
than brutal apathy. I witnessed one or two cases of a mother attending 
on the dying moments of her only “ hope of life,” and even after death, of 
hugging his remains in her arms. But I also witnessed many contrary 
instances, and particularly one, wherein a son denied all connection 
with, and ‘anal of, his own mother, who lay dying near him: he 
coolly sat at the distance of two yards, watching her last breath, to de- 
camp with what her poor corpse might afford. When expostulated with 
on his inhuman conduct, he coldly replied, ‘‘ What do I know? What 
can I do? She is dying!” We have here a fair specimen of the effect of 
Hindooism, when perfectly believed and followed: here it is manifested 
in its effects upon the heart, freezing to annihilation the only wreck of 
moral excellence—natural affection; manifested on the outward circum- 
stances and condition of the body. And yet, strange truth! Hindooism 
has been, and still is, admired and defended by some professed Chris- 
tians! It is not easy to calculate the number of deaths which took 
place with much degree of certainty; but as I rode to the town on 
the morning of the 6th, I met the dead-carriers bringing the last night's 
bodies to the sand, and I asked them what number had been carried out 
of one hospital on the past day, when they answered, twenty-four. I 
also inquired the number they had carried out that morning, who had 
died in the night; when they replied, thirteen, which number I counted ; 
so that these statements may be depended on, These were from one 
hospital in twenty-four hours: there were two hospitals in the place, 
but a very small proportion of the sick find their way into either of 
them, notwithstanding the humane efforts of the professional gentleman 
of the place, with the hospital establishment under his direction; so that 
it wml appear from this statement that a great number have died. 
Those in the town, however, are but a small part of the victims that 
have fallen sacrifices to this frightful pilgrimage. I passed on the road 
from Pooree to Cuttack among the throng of the pilgrims returning ; 
and as I travelled in the day, I had ample opportunity of observing the 
extent of the mortality on the way; and, considering how few people 
there were this year, it was awfully great! As soon as the people per- 
ceived the ravages the disease was making at Pooree, they became 
greatly afraid; and as soon as they had had a fair sight of the idols, they 
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hurried away: but though they left the place, they could not shake off 
the disease, to which their terror greatly predisposed them. ‘The greater 
part of the sick had managed to reach the villages, or other resting- 
places, on the way: at these places the dead were numerous, but the 
sick were more so, for the mortality was not yet at its height. There 
were, however, many carcases lying between these resting-places: some 
had fallen on the road, others were just beside the road, some were in 
the ditch where the soil had been taken to raise the road, while others 
again lay in the fields just beyond: some appeared to have fallen re- 
cently; others had been lying several days, and created a horrid stench: 
nor were these single bodies only; I passed two, three and four, lying 
together, not unfrequently. 

* Much is said of the faith of the Hindoos in their idols and privileged 
places: however, theirs is a faith which only triumphs in health and 
prosperity. While the people were well and in health, they talked much 
of the blessedness of dying at Pooree, should Maha Probhoo take them. 
I rode with numbers of them as they were going to the festival, and 
warned them of what might be the consequence of their going to wor- 
ship an idol; but they despised death. However, their talk was turned 
when they found themselves going: then they lost all their pretended 
confidence, and were greatly terrified: they entreated to have their lives 
spared ; fell at our feet; would take any thing we gave them, and that 
from our own hands and our own vessels, Nor, among all the cases we 
saw, did more than two persons refuse the relief we afforded; and one 
of them was a woman, sitting in the midst of her three children and her 
husband, who had died of the cholera: she herself was sick, and ap- 
peared to have determined to die with them: as we approached, and 
offered her help, she waved her hand to forbid us.’ ”"—pp. 87—93. 


“A further statement on the same year’s festival (1829) is from ano- 
ther missionary, of Balasore, near Cuttack ; dated the 16th of July, 1829. 


‘ The yearly festival is past, and the ugly blocks are again deposited: 
It has been customary for one or other of us to give some account of the 
abominable transactions at this celebrated festival; and, indeed, these 
trausactions ought to be proclaimed in the ears of England till she shall 
demand that they shall be encouraged and fostered no longer by her 
authority. It is one of the most astonishing facts in modern history, that 
a high-spirited professedly Christian government, celebrated for the wis- 
dom of its councils and the benevolence of its proceedings, should lend 
its patronage and prostitute its power for the support of the most degrad- 
ing, most crucl aad most obscene system of idolatry that ever disgraced 
mankind; and not only lend its power and influence for its support and 
splendour, but condescend to fatten on the spoil, and sell its dignity for 
a few rupees! I cannot help feeling indignant at the conduct of my 
countrymen who are connected with the worship of Juggernaut. Here 
we have a high-minded English gentleman, who would challenge and 
shoot a man for the least expression derogatory to an imaginary honour, 
stooping to be a cart-wright or car-builder for an ugly wooden idol; and 
superintending the payment of the Brahmins’ food, and the hiring of 
prostitutes for their service. There is another standing at the gateway, 
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and taking toll from the poor wretches, the victims of the Company's 
and the pundas’ duplicity, and offering arguments to prove that it does 
no harm. It will scarcely be believed that a gentleman high in the ser- 
vice of the Company is to be seen as busy as possible, conducting, with 
apparent pleasure, the abominable idolatries, and waving his cap, encou- 
raging the car-drawers to proceed. ‘These gentlemen deserve to have 
their names published to the world, so that when they return to England 
to enjoy their ill-gotten gains, their countrymen may treat them as their 
conduct deserves. ‘The natives glory in this dereliction of Christian 
principle, and they loudly proclaim ‘‘ How the Company honours Jugger- 
naut !”—“ See here,” exclaims the pundas, “ how we are filling the Com- 
pany's Treasury Dekho, Padre Sahib, amblemane kemante Companyr 
Khajanakoo bhurte karre!”’”—pp. 95, 96. 


“ Of the conduct of the pilgrim-hunters, in extolling Juggernaut, and 
promoting his worship, Te Friend of India very forcibly observes :— 


‘ We have a body of idol missionaries, far exceeding in number all 
the Christian missionaries, perhaps, throughout the world, going forth, 
from year to year, to propagate delusion, and proclaim, for the sake of 
gain, (what, Rag not one among them believes!) the transcendent 


— efficacy of beholding a log of wood; and all these, through a perversion 


of British humanity, regularity and good faith, paid from year to year by 
the officers of a Christian and a British government. 

‘ But that which most fills the mind with distress, is the use which 
these ministers of deception make of the British name throughout the 
country. In proclaiming the greatness of Juggernaut, they of course 
affirm, that he has now so fully convinced his conquerors of his divinity 
that they have taken his temple under their own superintendence; and 
that, to provide him with an attendance worthy of his dignity, they ex- 
pend thereon nearly 60,000 rupees from year to year, inspecting with 
care every department, and punishing any negligence in the service of 
the God;—that, although the British so far surpass the Hindoos in 
knowledge, they are so fully convinced of Juggernauts deity, that they 
command a portion of food to be set before him ;—that they, in reality, 
worship him; and although, from their being unclean, the god cannot 
permit their near approach within his temple, yet that, at his festivals, 
they testify their veneration by sending the finest English woollens, from 
their own stores in Calcutta, to adorn his car ;—that they appoint officers 
to see that due order is observed in his worship; and that some great 
man, the representative of the governor-general, frequently attends to 
grace the solemnity with his presence ;—that as they need money, con- 
vinced of the transcendent benefits to be obtained from beholding him, 
they levy a tax on those who behold Juggernaut; which, however, on 
the richest does not exceed ten rupees, while they permit the poorest to 
behold him gratis ;—that they themselves are paid, and sent forth by 
them, to persuade all, who wish for the full remission of sins, to come 
and behold the god in all his majesty. : 

‘ Although the whole of this is in reality a tissue of falsehood, yet 
when these victims to delusion come to Juggernaut’s temple, and see his 
car adorned with the finest English woollens, the officers of government 
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in attendance to keep order, and perhaps some English gentleman pre- 
sent whom they transform into the representative of the Governor- 
General of India, they give credit to all the rest. ‘Those who live to 
return home propagate this among their neighbours, and thus the tax on 
the idol adds strength to the delusion, and increases from year to year 
those scenes of death at which human nature shudders, That the British 
should be thus represented as in reality worshippers of this log, and as 
employing their superior knowledge in securing order in the service of its 
temple, and adding dignity and splendour to its public festivals, is suf- 
ficiently degrading ; but that they should also be represented as employ- 
ing a band of deceivers, to beguile the iguorant and unwary in so many 
instances to death, and persuade them to undertake this one that 
they may in reality enrich themselves by the tax they levy before they 
»ermit the Hindoo to behold his idol, is sinking the British name to the 
owest pitch of degradation. 

‘ All this is proclaimed by the multitudes of agents who go forth from 
year to year to search for pilgrims. It is their interest to omit nothing, 
whether true or false, which tends to exalt Juggernaut, and draw pil- 
grims to his temple. And even their being thus employed with the ex- 
press view of inviting all who are capable to undertake this oe 
would serve as evidence in confirmation of all they advanced. ‘Thus, a 
regularity, a splendour, an attraction, are given to the worship of this 
idol; and an impetus to the delusion it originates which it never pos- 
sessed under the former dynasty—an impetus too, which, fatal as it is in 
its consequences to so many of our Hindoo fellow-subjects, is increasing 
with the gain it produces, which knows no bounds but the number of 
— they are able to deceive from year to year; and these have no 

unds but the inhabitants of Hindostan itself.’ "—pp. 103—105. 


Of the other places of worship, Gya, Allahabad, and Tripetty, 
from which tribute is derived by the Company, it is not necessary 
for us to take notice, excepting to remark that the accounts of 
them are generally of the same character with those of Jugger- 
naut, and that they constitute together with them a very curious 
collection of documents, which all who are interested in the his- 
tory of India ought to possess. Tor the sake of showing, however, 


the amount of the revenue drawn from each, we have subjoined 
the following tables :— 
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ernaut ; with the Amount 
value of the Rupee at 


From which deduct as above 13678 5 


So that the Company has in the last 17 Years received a clear profit of £99205 15 


2s. 6d. English.) 
Collector Buildings, 
Amonnt of | “snd Expenses Total Net Surplus 
vom, d Establish- T and Con- | Charges. | Receipts. 

1812-13} 6381 2 6|2011 10 17 6| 850 10 8687 17 6| .. 2306150 
1815-14,10895 0 0/2011 10 0/55¢2 7 6) 425 5 0] 7969 G6) 2925 17 
1814-15'26065 0 0)2877 7 6/5979 O 845 7 6) 9701 15 0.16565 5 
1815-16) 6714 17 61826 5 06502 O 0/9757 17 618086 2 6 oe 11371 100 
1816 17) 7536 15 011619 2 6/5581 10 0)... 7200 12 6 336 26 
1817-18,11752 12 62151 2 6/6276 12 6| 353 5 8481 3271 12 6 
1818-19110119 0 01245 2 6/6381 10 0} 31 7 7658 O00) 2461 O00 
1819-20/20744 0 0/1656 7 6)6195 12 6 7852 0 0:12892 00 
1820-21) 7503 17 6) 996 12 6/5682 15 0 oe 6679 7 6 824100 
1821-22)14698 15 01533 12 6/6588 12 6 ve 7936 0 0, 6762 15 0 
1822-25/29156 2 6/2283 7 6/6097 00 oo 8380 7 6)20775 15 0 
1825 24) 8376 17 61047 2 6/5856 17 6 oe 6904 0 0) 1472 17 6 
1824-25) 9369 17 6|1239 17 6/6068 12 6 . 7308 10 0; 2061 7 6 
1825-26) 34495 2 62682 5 0/4579 50) 85 17 6) 7347 7 627147 15 0 
1826-27, 9227 2 61469 2 6/3822 5 0) 137 5 O} 5428 12 6) 3798 10 0 
1827-28)11857 12 6/1575 12 6}4121 10 78 15 5775 17 6) 6081 15 0 
1828-29 Full accounts not yet received, 5708 17 6 

From the preceding Account it appears, that, £. «8 d. 
In 1813 the Company paid (more than they received) ...+.+.+++ 2306 15 0 
And i 1816 11571 10 O 
In all £13678 5 O 
But in 1844 the Company received (more than they paid)......+++++ 2925 17 
1B19 O 


1472 

27147 15 


1828 .. 


112884 0 
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APPENDIX II.—Gya. 


Annual Amount of the Tax on Pilgrims attending the Temple of Gya; with the Amount of the 
Annual Expenses from 1812-15 to 1827-28. 


| 
| | 
Amount Establish- Collector's; Donation Total Net 
Years. of Tax {ment for col-} Commis- | to Native Net Receipt. “ 
coliected. |lecting Tax.! sion, Hospital. | 


5. 
1612-13}54611 7 62569 5 0332 2 .. 7 6/31710 0 
1815-14, 28286 7 62559 O 0289 5 O 2818 5S O5415 6 
1814-15,25905 O258 2 6 2884 2 6/23020 17 6 
1815-16,28725 17 6) 945 0/987 15 O1S75 0/2606 10 O0)26119 7 6 
10) 0) 925 10 0268 12° 61500 O 02694 2 624245 7 6 
1817-18 25821 17) 6) 835.17) 6237 10 O1500 O 621250 10 O 
1818-1955947 7 6) 796 2 653412 61500 O 0/2650 15 O)51916 12) 6 
1819-20 27421 10 01065 2 6275 10 01500 O O2858 12 6)24552 17) 6 
1820-21 5929S 840 17) 2 61500 O 02735 O O)56562 15 
7 0 
0 
6 
6 


5 0) 763 7 629% 2 G1500 O 10 0135274 10 0 
1822-23)32580 2 6 805 15 O406 5 01500 O O8712 O 29868 2 6 


1825-24 31688 10 0/795 6315 15 01500 0 012610 17. 6\29077 12 
128625 12 6 


1824-25 31100 15 0) 789 15 0310 7 61375 12 

1825-26 30551 10 0) 628 15 0/504 17 61500 O 0/8433 12 6]28117 17. 6 

‘1826-27 35728 12) 628 15 O356 12 61500 O 02460 7 5 


‘1827-28.29502 5 15 01500 0 0/2297 15 5 


| | 


Sixteen Years’ Net Receipt (after deducting Charges of Establishment, Collector’s Commission, 
and Hospital Donation) is £455980 : 15s. 


APPENDIX 


Annual Amount of the Tax on Pilgrims attending the Temple of Allahabad ; with the Amount of 
the Annual Expenses from 1812-13 to 1827-28. 


| | 
Establish- 
Amount ment for Collec Contingent Total Net 
| Years. of Tax collectin Coromis- Charges Charges. Net Receipt. Charge 
| collected. Tes. sion. 
1812-18 28034 5 0|208 10 58.5 0 244 5 0127787 10 0 
1818-14 5861 15 10 O61 5S O | 444 10 5592 O 0 
1814-15) 8627 12 6/208 10 0297 O 24 O 529 10 8098 6 
1815-16 11320 10 0/208 10 0/462 0 0/133 10 0, B29 O O/10491 10 0 
1816-17) 6446 7 6208 10 OS22 O O 78 2 6, 608 12 6 5857 15 O 
1817-18 5272 12 6/208 10 17 6123 7 6, 606 15 4415 17 6 
1818-19 11931 15 O08 10 17 59 15 GOB 2 611072 12 6 
1819-20 7754 10 0)208 10 7 73.17 6 677 15 O 707615 
1820-21! 7400 17) 6)208 10 O576 2 6151 15 O 716 7 6 6684 5 O 
1821-22 8662 10 10 O4%4 5 6 752 17 6 7909 12 6 | 
1822-23 14267 17 10 0750 5115 O1970 10 O12897 7 6 
1823-24 9773 12 C)205 12 6458 7 6 5817 6 745 17 6 9028 0 O 
18@4-@5 8707 17 6208 10 0419 10 0569 2 6 997 6 771015 O 
1825-26 17961 2 6/208 10 O877 17 6404 15 01466 2 615970 
5 


1820-27 10128 2 6184 15 O679 O 01054 17 6 9073 7 
18%7-28 11619 7 17 6904 O iz 10 0} 99835 17 


—— 


Sixteen Years’ Net Receipt (after deducting Charges for Collecting, Collector's Commission, 
and Contingent Charges) is £159429 : 7s, 6d. 
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APPENDIX IV.—Tareerry. 


Annual Amount of the Tax on Pilgrims attending the Temple of Tripetty ; with the Amount 
of the Annual Expenses from 1812-13 to 1828-29, 


- Amount of Tax | Collector and ‘ 

Years. collected, Establishment. Net Receipts. 
4s. a. | 

1812-13 19992 17 6 4990 2 6 14982 15 0 

1813-14 22982 15 0 | 526310 0 18969 2 6 

1814-15 5407 10 

1815-16 4951 12 6 

1816-17 4248 2 6 

1817-18 2-5 § 5444 12 6 

1818-19 aves 4779 2 6 

1819-20 | 9388 3788 17 6 

1820-21 3933 10 0 

1821-22 14145 17 6 | 4251 15 O 9894 2 6 

1822-23 18633 0 0 4587 5 O 14045 15 0 

1823-24 | 12955612 6 | 5978 5 O 72978 7 6 

1824-25 | 18028 12 6 | 5330 0 O | 12698 10 0 

1825-26 11585 17 6 4446 7 6 7139 10 O 

1826-27 16574 0 0 3140 12 6 134338 7 6 

1897-28 16701 7 6 | 4931 5 O 12470 2 6 

1828-29 14101 17 6 | 4022 7 6 10079 10 O 

£. s. d. 


Triretry—Ten Years’ Net Receipt (after deducting Charges of Col- 

lection and Establishment) is cecccesscececcccsscccccccscees 120941 2 6 
The Amounts collected for an interval of Seven Years more caimot be 

precisely ascertained ; but the united Expenses of the Collection 

and Establishment for those Seven Years (which are known) appear 

to bear so close a relation to those of the remaining Ten Years, that 

the average Receipts may be safely stated at ....seeeesceeeeees 84658 15 9 


Making a Total, for Seventeen Years, of..£205599 18 3 


To prove the correctness of this Estimate, the Seven Years’ Collection and Esta- 
blishment are £1287 : 17s. 6d. bigher than the next Seven Years’ Collection and Esta- 
blishment, so that my allowance is above the fact.”—pp. 159-—163. 


Let these documents, which present by no means the worst 
features of Mr. Poynder’s portrait, be well considered by our 
readers, and we shall have no occasion to repeat the questions— 
whether the Company by their tax afford any encouragement to 
idolatry—and whether Mr. Poynder’s motion for inquiry ought to 
have been rejected? ‘That the statements here brought forward 
are entitled to full credit there is not the slightest reason to doubt; 
they come from men of character, education and intelligence; 
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some in one department of life and some in another, but all 
mingling in the scenes which they describe, and perfectly compe- 

tent to appreciate the evils connected with them. Upon these 
evils, therefore, it is quite unnecessary, and it would be painful, for 
us to dwell; but there are two points resulting forcibly from 
these letters which we ought not to omit: first, that the vice and 
misery of the pilgrimage are aggravated by the numbers which are 
engaged in it, and almost in proportion to them; secondly, that 
these numbers are increased by the regulations and protection 
afforded by the Company, and above all by the arts of the pilgrim- 
hunters, who are hired with a portion of this tax to entice these 
poor people, to their own unspeakable injury, and for the benefit 
of the Company. But it may be supposed that there are strong 
objections to the abandonment of this tax, or that otherwise it 
could not possibly have existed so long: these, such as they are, 
Mr. Poynder has anticipated, and we should be wanting in our 
duty if we were to pass them over without notice. The first of 
them unquestionably is, the pecuniary loss which would be in- 
curred, Tt appears from the tables above stated, that the average 
of the net revenue derived by the Company from the four temples 
is something more than £50,000—a sum no doubt quite sufficient 
to operate as a snare and a temptation in the eyes of any company, 
but not enough, were it a thousand times as much, to excuse the 
base and shameful nature of the source from which it flows. In- 
deed we trust that there are few persons to whom this argument 
would be attractive, and still fewer who would venture openly to 
adopt it; but as there are many in whose minds certain vague and 
undefined apprehensions, on the score of prudence, may tend to 
repress the full current of their feelings, itis worth while to examine 
for a moment the ground upon w hich these apprehensions rest. If 
this revenue were drawn from the subjects of a foreign govern- 
ment, there might be some reason to regret its loss; but when it 
is recollected that it is a tax paid by their own subjects with funds 
which would inevitably come into the coffers of the Company 
through another channel, and at less expense—by the zemindars 
and ryots, who farm their lands; or by the merchants, manufactu- 
rers and artizans, who, like the inhabitants of the towns in Europe, 
consume the produce of the country, and furnish to it in return 
the comforts and conveniencies of life—it is clear we think that 
what is thus derived from such persons in the form of a tax, is 
lost by the Company in other and better sources of revenue. 
It is quite impossible that the ryot can pay the same proportion 
of his produce to the zemindar, or the zemindar the same rent to 
the Company, if besides the expense of a long, wearisome and 
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unhealthy pilgrimage, they are both compelled to pay a tax for the 
privilege of adoring Juggernaut; and if we add to this the loss 
they sustain in the price of their produce, from the impoverish- 
ment of their fellow-pilgrims, who constitute the great body of 
their consumers—of that mass of merchants and mechanics who 
embark in the same fruitless journey, and bestow their time and 
pains upon what is not only unprofitable, but positively inju- 
rious both to their morals and their health—we conclude, upon 
the soundest principles of political economy, that the tax is not 
less impolitic than it is wicked and unjust; and that the aban- 
donment of it would be a gain rather - a loss to the revenue. 
Something of this kind, joined perhaps to a sense of its grovelling 
and disgraceful tendency, was felt by Mr. ‘Tucker when, in his 
review of the Company’s finances in 1824, he stated that the pil- 
grim tax does not harmonize with a great and liberal government ; 
and if our readers wish to see the subject handled more at large, 
we must refer them to an extract from Mr. Bruce, given by Mr. 
Poynder in his work. 

‘The next objection anticipated by Mr. Poyuder is derived from 
the supposition of certain treaties, which, either directly or indi- 
rectly, bind us to the preservation of this tax. To this objection 
his answer is very full and satisfactory. After reciting all the 
treaties as far as they bear upon this subject, and showing clearly 
that no pledge is contained in any of them, even to abstain from 
the imtroduction of Christianity itself, much less to our perse- 
verance in this tax, he thus concludes. 


“ The utmost which they have done, or could do—and that only for 
the present exigency—has been to assure the natives of a tolerant pro- 
tection for their own (however erroneous) system, till some other men 
than conquerors, or rather till the grace ot God, through their instru- 
mentality, might happily effect, by the influence of milder and more 
pacific arguments than soldiers use, a moral and spiritual change in the 
native mind itself; but to imagine for an instant, that in the successive 
acquisitions of our oriental possessions we have ever authorised, or that 
our military agents have ever dreamt that they were authorised, to rivet 
the chains of ignorance, superstition and bloodshed for all future time, by 
guaranteeing the express protection of the British arms and influence to 
such abominations, and by securing a perpetual revenue from them for 


ourselves, would be to suppose the renunciation of the religion of the. 


Church of England as no better in itself, and no more worthy of our 
support, than the religion of Heathenism. 

“ Let the late Mr. Grant be heard on this subject, than whom no 
man better knew what pledges Great Britain actually had given, or 
ought to have given, to her Indian subjects. 

NO. XIX.— JULY, 1851, 
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“‘ * Are we bound for ever,’ says he, ‘ to preserve all the enormities in 
the Hindoo system? Have we become the guardians of every monstrous 
principle and practice which it contains? Are we pledged to support for 
all generations, by the authority of our government and the power of 
our arms, the miseries which ignorance and knavery have so long en- 
tailed upon a large portion of the human race? Is this the part which a 
free, a humane and an enlightened people, a nation itself professing 
principles diametrically opposite to those in question, has engaged to act 
towards its own subjects? It would be too absurd and extravagant to 
maintain that any engagement of this kind exists—that Great Britain 
is under any obligation, direct or implied, to uphold errors and usages, 
gross and fundamental, subversive of the first principles of reason, 
morality and religion. 

“* * Shall we be in all time to come, as we hitherto have been, passive 
spectators of so much unnatural wickedness? It may, indeed, well ap- 
pear surprising, that in the long period during which we have held these 
territories, we have made no serious attempt to recall the Hindoos to the 
dictates of truth and morality. This is a mortifying proof how little it 
has been considered that the ends of government and the good of society 
have an inseparable connection with right principles, We have been 
satisfied with the apparent submissiveness of this people, and have 
attended chiefly to the maintenance of our authority over the country, 
and the augmentation of our commerce and revenue; but have never, 
with a view to the promotion of their happiness, looked thoroughly into 


have proved it to be, but only seeks to remove the reproach of a Chris- 
tian country converting those very prejudices into objects of gain; 
while, in point of fact, the whole history of our connection with India is 
necessarily one continued series of invasion of native prejudice and error, 
in every case where the best interests of India, and the manifest honour 
of England, have required our interference. I need only enumerate the 
several instances—of the grant of hereditary rights to landholders—the 
extensive changes effected both in the judicial and military systems, in 
either case opposed to every thing once held sacred in India—the sub- 
jecting the heads of the priesthood themselves (from the Brahmin 
Nundkomar downwards) to the infamy of capital and subordinate 
punishments—the prohibition by the government of further endow- 
ments of land to the temples—the prohibition of the sacrifice of children, 
enforced by the military at the Isle of Saugor from Lord Wellesley’s ad- 
ministration to the present time; where it is notorious that to this hour, 


ip their internal state.’—J/rinted by the House of Commons, in the year 1813.” 

—pp. 135, 136. 

t Another objection we shall notice is, that the proposed mea- 

-. sure would be an invasion of religious prejudices; but to this the : 

a answer of Mr. Poynder is complete. ’ 

‘a “* The motion does not seek to invade the existing religion, bad as I ‘ 
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at every half-yearly religious jattra or festival, the military attend with 
fixed bayonets, and actually prevent those women whose wretched reli- 
gion has divested them of the feelings of mothers from throwing their 
own infants to the sharks—the prohibition of the murder of female 
children by the rajepoots at Juanpore and Guzzerat—the subjecting of 
the agents in the Brahminical practice of sitting dhurnah to capital punish- 
ment—and many and various other instances of interference with reli- 
gious prejudice: from all which it must appear, that whenever the poli- 
tical interests of England have been in question, or the rights of humanity 
have required, we have felt no hesitation respecting the infringement of 
the most sacred privileges of the natives, or the destruction of their most 
revered instructors. It is, however, the less necessary that I should en- 
large on this branch of the argument, because it would only be to 

a charge which cannot be brought against the motion, and to defend it 
from accusations to which it is in no way exposed. The question, I 
must again repeat, is, not whether the Temple Worship shall be 
abolished, but whether the Temple Tax shall be abandoned.”—p. 149. 


** Upon the whole then I feel myself fully justified in contending that 
the abominations I have endeavoured to expose, contain in them one 
anne feature of evil, beyond even the atrocious case of widow- 

urning itself; namely, the profit which I have proved to accrue to the 
Company. In the other evil, indefensible as it was, the eae 
Brahmins alone were profited by the murders which they f —the 
Company was clear from that innocent blood; but here the Company is 
at once a partaker in the crime, anda partner in the profits. In the 
other case the Company had only to bear the guilt and odium of per- 
mitting what they might always have prevented: in this they at once lie 
under the double responsibility of mixing themselves up as Christian 
government with idolatry and its observances, while, at the same time, 
they participate in all the profits of the unhallowed connection, 

“To this may be further added the inconceivable amount of moral 
profligacy which is involved in these practices, and which thus receives 
the sanction of the Company’s influence, to an extent of which the case 
of the Suttees furnishes no parallel example. There, indefensible as was 
the practice itself, it was not found in connection with all that is exe- 
crable and loathsome in vice and profligacy; and, therefore, the same 
extent of moral evil did not in that instance receive the sanction, or 
boast the authority, of a Christian government—a government which, 
with almost incredible inconsistency, is now found with one hand be- 
stowing the benefits of her own ecclesiastical establishment upon India 
at large; and with the other actually building and repairing idolatrous 
temples, hiring prostitutes for their supply, and fostering a system of lust 
and pollution which is absolutely without an example in the history of 
the Christian world.”"—pp. 156, 157. 


With this appeal, we shall leave Mr. Poynder’s work upon 
our readers’ minds, reminding them only, that there 1s scarcely a 
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person capable of appreciating the dishonour and the impiety 
of this alliance, who is not also capable, in some degree or other, 
by his property, his influence, or his voice, of contributing to- 
ay wards the abolition of it. Nor need we add, that what he 1s 

able to do that he is bound to do. ‘To look with indifference 
on such a contest as this, where we have power to aid the right, 
is to be an enemy to that which ought ever to be nearest and 
dearest to us; for here, if ever, it may be said, “he that is not 
with me, is against me.” Nor can we want encouragement in 


this pursuit; the voice of the British public has been once heard - 
in India, and if it be clearly and decidedly pronounced it cannot « 


fail to be heard again. All that the subject requires is publicity : 
let but the impost, with all its consequences, be once fairly brought 
into the light, and openly examined and discussed, and we are 
confident that it must be abandoned. Mr, Poynder will still be 
at his post ready to take advantage of any favourable impression, 
and with friends prepared to support him. 

We are afraid of exhausting the patience of our readers, but 
the subject is deeply interesting to us, and we cannot quit it 
without suggesting one more consideration, It seems to be ac- : 
knowledged, as a principle in India, provided for by treaties as 
well as sanctioned by Christian charity, that we have no right 


tion of it. If we are Christians, we cannot but be enemies to 
idolatry, against which the God of Christians has so loudly de- 
clared himself; if we are men, andthe brethren of men, we cannot 
. but be unfriendly to a system which is at once so degrading and 
so injurious to our fellow-creatures ; and since we are forbidden 


y! to put down idolatry by force, and are bound to tolerate the 
4B religious feelings and practice of the natives, unless they be | 
ie found to interfere with the welfare and the property of others ; a 
ai but this very principle, instead of being an argument agaist 
ae what is proposed, furnishes the best reason possible for the adop- 


to express our abhorrence by any mode of active hostility, there 
oil is the more reason we should pursue our object in all the legiti- 
_ mate ways of discountenance and disapprobation which may be 
aig offered to us; and at all events, that we should have no fellow- 
Me ship with the unfruitful works of darkness. And this considera- 
ag tion will be greatly strengthened, when we reflect upon the 
| peculiar character of our relations with that people. Certain it ; 
| is, that our Eastern Empire, justly called an awful thing, has 
a been acquired by means apparently disproportionate and imade- F 
iy quate, supported in a manner strange and unexampled—often | 


rescued wonderfully from dangers which seemed to threaten its 
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dissolution, constantly rising superior to every attack, deriving 
new strength from every attempt to weaken it, and at last raised 
to such a pitch of extent and power, as would have been thought 
impossible an hundred years ago, and is at present alarming 
even to ourselves. But there are different ways of regarding 
this phenomenon. ‘To those who are wont to look only upon 
the second causes which affect the prosperity of nations, there 
will appear nothing in all this which may not be accounted for 
on the common principles of human action; they will regard it 
as a curious subject of moral or political speculation, and there 
they will rest; but they who are accustomed to look to God, as 
ordering all the issues and events of life, will not believe that 
a hundred millions of men, of different nations and languages, 
have been submitted to the sway of a few English merchants, 
without some special and powerful reason; and when they re- 
flect upon the advantages and blessings they themselves have 
derived from the light of the Christian Revelation, in this coun- 
try, and consider further the pledges and prophecies contained 
in the Bible (pledges so conformable to the character of a God 
of mercy,) respecting the conversion of the Gentiles, they cannot 
but conclude that whatever other objects Providence may have 
in view, the fulfilment of these prophecies and the diffusion of 
that light, is one of the most decisive and the most prominent ; 
and that no government can hope to enjoy a continuance of 
divine favour without making this an important aim of its ternal 
policy, and contributing to it by all just and honourable means. 
Under this view of our duty, it is melancholy to observe, how 
slowly and how discouragingly the work of conversion has pro- 
ceeded in India, how few have been the number of sincere 
converts, and how fixed and obstinate still remain those pre- 
judices and obstacles which are opposed to it. ‘True it is, we 
console ourselves with reflecting upon the mighty difference be- 
twixt that large measure of spirit and of power, with which the 
first Teachers went forth to the work, and those humbler qua- 
lities with which our missionaries are endowed. But this is not 
enough; it is our business to inquire, whether by our neglect or 
misconduct we have prevented or impeded the work ourselves ? 
And for the solution of this question we should look, not to the 
primitive ages of Christianity, but to contemporary missions in 
other parts of the world, where the same means have been em- 
ployed, and where similar difficulties may have presented them- 
selves; amongst which Polynesia most readily presents itself. 
Of all the artful institutions of idolatry which have appeared 
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in the history of mankind, there is none more singularly calcu- 
lated for consolidation and perpetuity than the Areoi of those 
islands. In whatever point of view this society is regarded in the 
adaptation of its rules and habits to the climate and the cha- 
racter of the people—the attraction of its ceremonies and shows 
—the excitement of its games—the rank and influence of its 
members—the congenial pleasures it holds out here, and the 
enjoyments it promises hereafter—it must be considered as a 
master-piece of Satanic delusion never before exceeded, which 
nothing short of a miracle could have been sufficient to destroy. 
And yet this association, infatuating as it was, and fixed as it ap- 
peared to be, has been dissolved, and all its cruel and licentious 
practices have been abolished in the course of a few years, by 
a handful of Christian missionaries, supported by no temporal 
power, exposed to every kind of-insult and injury, and without 
any authority but that which they derived from the Gospel. 
How then does it come to pass, that with advantages so much 
superior, with all the security which a powerful government can 
give, with missionaries from the same schools, and all the strength 
and spirit of the Establishment to boot, so little effect should 
have been produced in India? Without shutting our eyes to 
a variety of other considerations which ought to enter into this 
question, there is one thing quite clear, that the means pursued 
are not in fact the same, that there is not the same unity of de- 
sign, the same purity of motives; the same general devotion to 
the cause. In one instance, at least, the principle of the Gospel 
is one thing and the practice of the Government is another; and 
if this difference shall continue to prevail, if while the missionaries 
of the Gospel are proclaiming the one Lord God Omnipotent, 
the emissaries of the Company are crying out, ‘ see how the 
Company honours Juggernaut,” it cannot be surprising that an 
all-seeing Providence should fail to bless the work we have in 


hand, and that the progress of Christian knowledge should be so 
discouraging. 
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Art. 1V.—The Boscobel Tracts, relating to the Escape id 
Charles the Second after the Battle of Wansnoher, and his sv 
sequent Adventures, &c. &c. §c. Edited by J. Hughes, Esq. 
A.M. Edinburgh: Blackwood. London: Cadell. 8vo. pp. 
347. 


Every rightminded Englishman, who possesses half-a-dozen 
books upon his shelves, ought to include this volume among them, 
It is a piece of national property, and a Work accommodating 
itself more than almost any other with which we are acquainted 
in the whole range of literature to all the manifold varieties of 
taste. Of its claims upon the student of History and Antiquities 
it is needless to speak; the Moralist and the Metaphysician may 
receive from it copious illustrations of the Human mind and 
character; the lover of the marvellous and romantic will find in 
its pages ample food for the most craving appetite for wonders ; 
and, as it is now edited, even the minute curiosity of the Gene- 
alogist and the Topographer will be both attracted and gratified. 

‘The attention of Mr. Hughes was called a few years since, by 
a friend distinguished in more than one walk of letters, to the 
reflection of Lord Clarendon, that “ it is a great pity that there 
never was a Journal made of that miraculous deliverance” of 
Charles II. after the Battle of Worcester; and the Bishop of 
Llandaff (for there can be no reason why we should separate the 
anonymous writer of the Letter printed by Mr. Hughes in his 
Introduction, from the “ suggester” and “ improver” of his volume 


_acknowledged in his Dedication) continued to lay down some ad- 


mirable Canons of Criticism, which, however immediately directed 
to the particular task he wished to see undertaken, are, many of 
them, of universal application. The Bishop in the first instance 
laments the grievous mmaccuracies into which Clarendon has fallen 
in his narrative of this transaction, and he then glances at the more 
recent abuses of the story by Sir Walter Scott. 


“ You know what my opinion is of the genius and talents of the au- 
thor of whom I thus presume to complain. It is the sense of that genius 
which enhances my regret. Whenever his pen is employed in filling up 
the vacant outline of historical truth, in clothing the bare skeleton of re- 
corded facts with natural and probable circumstances, in giving warmth 
of colouring to the portrait of personages long since deceased, and intro- 
ducing to our familiar acquaintance those stately characters who must 
always wear some degree of stiffness in the hands of the historian, I feel, 
as all the world does, the highest admiration of his enchanting powers. 
But the transaction of which I am speaking would not admit of the 
exercise of these powers, even if the authority of history had been re- 
spected. For the truth is here preserved in the minutest details. It is 
not paucity of materials, but confusion and inaccuracy, that we have to 
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complain of. ‘The fertility of invention would, in this case, have been 
thrown away. It should be transferred to some barren region, where 
the land-marks are bold and definite, but the general surface bare. 

“ But the fact, 1 believe, is, that the precise nature of the pleasure we 
derive from such inquiries, is not rightly understood by the generality of 
those who write or who read historical romances. It is a province of 
criticism which appears to have been but little explored, or rather, I 
should say, altogether unknown in its relation to taste. And yet IT am 
persuaded that under it lies a source of pure intellectual pleasure, spring- 
ing from the very constitution of our minds, and well worthy of being 
studied in all its peculiarities. There is, undoubtedly, implanted in us a 
love of truth, a desire to know what has actually happened, merely be- 
cause it has happened, independently of the nature or the importance of 
the things themselves. If the things we hear told be avowedly fictitious, 
and yet curious, or affecting, or entertaining, we may, indeed, admire 
the author of the fiction, and may take pleasure in contemplating the 
exercise of his skill; but this is a pleasure of another kind—a pleasure 
wholly distinct from that which is derived from discovering what was 
unknown, or clearing up what was doubtful. And even when the narra- 
tive is in its own nature such as to please us, and to engage our atten- 
tion, how greatly is the interest increased if we place entire confidence in 
its truth! Who has not heard from a child, when listening to a tale of 
deep interest—who has not often heard the artless and eager question, 
* Is it true?’ 

** So strong, indeed, is this instinct, that, if much encouraged and in- 
dulged, it sometimes acquires an ascendency perfectly ridiculous—a 
= which is best exemplified, perhaps, in the frivolous pursuits of 
ocal antiquaries ; or in violations of the sacred repose of the dead, for the 
sake of ascertaining some insignificant point, about which history is 
cither contradictory or silent. 

“ But being, as it clearly is, an original principle of our nature, it is 
entitled to its share of cultivation and of exercise; and it is never exer- 
cised more innocently or rationally than in endeavouring to correct errors, 
or bring to light facts connected with the principal events of our national 
history. In this department, the whole value of the object of our search 
depends upon its truth. Let the historical work be ever so grand, it is 
better to leave the subordinate parts blank, than to introduce any thing 
spurious, or of doubtful authority. But when the outline is not only 
traced with precision and fidelity, but from time to time fresh lines are 
added, which tend to give fulness and animation to the subject, the 
value of each successive addition is to be estimated, not merely by its in- 
trinsic importance, but by the improved effect given to all around it. 
Truth is a quality essential to the whole; but the accession of each part 


respectively operates, not as if it were merely added to the compound, but 
as multiplicd into it.”—pp. 3—6. 


In conclusion the Bishop adds a few brief rules, which should 
be resorted to as the compass by which every future adventurer 
among the reefs and shallows, the shifting sands and the sunken 
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rocks of minute History, ought to resolve to steer. These direc- 
tions are, not to consider any fact connected with the main object 
too unimportant for investigation, but to recover all that is not 
absolutely lost; to labour in the correct adjustment of detached 
fragments; scrupulously to ascertain names, dates and distances; 
to verify disputed points; to separate embellishments from truth; 
and, as much as possible, to connect the chief actors in the drama 
with living families and individuals. ‘The last is an editorial duty, 
the recommendation of which would scarcely have elicited from 
another pen the following delicate and beautiful touches :— 


“ Tf self, and things connected with self, be the legitimate source of 
feeling, we surely may acquire a firmer hold upon the affections of men, 
by tracing lines of communication between this age and the past; 
threads, as it were, which connect the transactions of those days with 
our own perceptions. A pedigree then becomes a sort of conductor to 
that subtle agent, which usually acts at an elevation beyond the ordinary 
sphere of mortal feeling; but wher thus brought down, it warms even 
the dullest bosom with a sympathy for people of remote times.’’—p. 7. 


Mr. Hughes preludes his reply to this Letter by an ingenious 
skirmish in defence of Sir Walter Scott, in which our inclinations 
so fully accompany him, that it demands no slight exercise of 
self-restraint to admit that he is unsuccessful. He then, with 
equal ingenuity, attempts a diversion in favour of his Hero that is 
to be, and through that operation we followed him with trembling 
steps and a hesitating pace, till, although rejecting many of the 
premisses, we arrived at a comfortable and satisfactory conclusion 
to which we could express most cordial assent; namely, that not- 
withstanding ‘‘ some little partiality for Charles as the fugitive 
hero of these Memoirs,” he must on the whole be given up 
“ both as a King and as a Gentleman.” Mr. Fox has expressed 
himself with equal truth, and with greater strength, when he 
speaks of Charles as ‘“‘ a bad King and a bad Man.” 

At no time of his life, however, as Mr. Hughes most justly re- 
marks, does the character of Charles II. appear to so much ad- 
vantage as at the period embraced by these Memoirs. In the 
field he exhibited both valour, and its “ better part,” discretion ; 
he charged in person against Cromwell in his entrenchments; he 
urged Lesley to advance by glowing words, which must have 
shamed into action any but either a traitor or a coward; he would 
have renewed the disastrous fight, in the evening, at the head of 
only fifty friends, a ‘ sacred battalion” of Cavaliers of whose 
courage and loyalty he was confidently assured; and yet when, 
on the next morning, news reached him that the beggarly Scots 
had rallied untouched and in full force, in the neighbourhood, he 
nicely and sagaciously distinguished between the reliance to be 
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placed on his own true-hearted followers and on the mutinous, 
mercenary and disaffected Covenanters: “ Men,” he said, “ who 
have deserted me while they were in good order, will never stand 
by me after they have been beaten!” In his subsequent adven- 
tures and concealment, he showed an undaunted resolution, a 
yatient endurance, a coolness, shrewdness, activity and good 
Saasisae: which have never been exceeded under similar circum- 
stances. Be it remembered, however, that in personal difficulties 
there is not one of those qualities the exercise of which is incom- 
patible with Charles’s besetting sin—the most intense selfishness. 

‘Thus far we entirely accord with Mr. Hughes; but it is not 
without a smile that we afterwards perceive him (acting, selon /es 
rdgles, in the same temper which has induced Milton so to paint 
his Satan that his readers almost forget that the arch-fiend has 
ever ceased to be a good angel) proceeding absolutely per saltum 
—and a fearful leap it is—to invest Charles with Kingly virtues, 
Certain acts of his reign, he observes, betoken a “ right consti- 
tutional spirit, exercised, as it must have been in most instances, 
at the expense of his own wishes and prejudices.” The abandon- 
ment of the projected Order of the Royal Oak, which is noticed 
as one instance of this “ right constitutional spirit,” may certainly 
have been in opposition to Charles’s wishes; for the establish- 
ment of such an institution would have placed at his disposal a 
ready fund of “ cheap rewards ;” and the dispensation of honours 
without detraction from the lavish sums demanded by his own 
profligate expenditure, might have silenced some of those clamours 
against ingratitude which have been too justly raised by his 
neglected adherents. 

Te magis optavit rediturum, Carole, nemo, 
Et nemo sensit te reditsse minus. 

But what merit can be claimed for the “ invitation of the Puritan 
Divines to the Conference at the Savoy,” which stands next in 
Mr. Hughes’s catalogue of good deeds? Sour, captious, malig- 
nant, fraudulent, arrogant, fanatical and rebellious as was the dis- 
position of those Sectaries ; little as could be the hope of accommo- 
dation with avowed foes to Property, Monarchy and Episcopacy ; 
seldom as Theological differences have been adjusted by the pole- 
mical gladiatorship of a Synod, with what face could the Kin 
have excluded them from any Conference to be held for the regu- 
lation of the Church, at a moment in which the ink was scarcely 
dry upon his Declaration concerning Ecclesiastical matters ?—a 
Declaration more neutral and moderate than had ever before been 
issued in the whole History of Religious controversy, and which 
might of itself rebut the malignity of Clarendon’s enemies (for to 
him it was mainly owing) when they accuse him of intolerance 
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and bigotry. Praise, nevertheless, is due to Charles for permit- 
ting that meeting; but on widely different grounds from those 
asserted by Mr. Hughes. It was a wise and politic step, for by 
no other means could he so clearly exhibit in deep-dyed colours, 
and in a full blaze of light, the utter hopelessness of comprehen- 
sion; the factiousness and faithlessness of the Presbyterians; the 
hypercritical minuteness of their objections; the root and branch 
demolition which they contemplated. Episcopal jurisdiction— 
convenient ceremonies—seasonable festivals—the decent surplice 
—the soul-awakening organ—the Liturgy itself—that participation 
in the Church service by occasional responses which kindles and 
vivifies the otherwise languid devotion of a large assembly—the 
reverent posture by which we acknowledge our unworthiness 
during the receipt of the consecrated elements—the Seal of the 
Cross, by which the Neophyte is stamped as belonging to his 
Master on admission within his fold—the sponsorship, by which 
the mature Christian pledges himself to watch vigilantly over the 
steps of one who is yet but a babe in the Faith—all those 
ancient and salutary usages were to be levelled at one blow; 
and but for the prudence of Sheldon it is possible that blow 
might have been efiectual. That prompt, able and sagacious 
Primate well knew how rapid might be the progress of dilapida- 
tion in the best compacted fabric if stone were suffered to be 
loosened after stone—how easily the mightiest host might be 
shattered if its divisions were exposed to hazard in detail—and he 
acted accordingly. Break the faggot (such was his principle) if 
you can, while it is bound together, but we will not proffer you 
the separate twigs; pluck out the tail entire, if it be in your 
power, but do not ee that we shall tender each particular 
hair to your grasp. We are satisfied with established discipline 
and doctrine, and therefore we make no proposition for change: 
it is your part, who are the objectors, to state what are the altera- 
tions which you desire; and in order that we may perceive the 
full extent of your demands, these must be made altogether, and 
once for all. Sheldon judged rightly. ‘The revolutions upon 
which the Puritans insisted appeared so exorbitant when pre- 
sented en masse, and the schisms among themselves were so evi- 
dent when they approached to discussion, that the impossibility of 
reasonable compromise was at once and universally admitted b 
the Nation. Baxter’s new Liturgy, and his disputation wit 
Gunning widened the breach; the Conference broke up; and the 
Parliament, convinced that if the Church were not made dominant 
she must be again destroyed, passed the Act of Uniformity. 

But another of Charles’s constituttonal acts (heaven save the 
mark!) was, we are told, his “ rigid adherence to the Manifesto of 
Breda.” Can this be seriously intended? Is there any where 
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among the annals of mankind to be found a more flagrant viola- 
tion of solemnly pledged faith than that exhibited by the execu- 
tion of Sir Harry Vane? Read the words of the Mamifesto of 
Breda. ‘“ We do by these presents declare that We do grant a 
free and general pardon which We are ready upon demand to 
pass under Our Great Seal of England, to all Our Subjects of 
what Degree or Quality soever, who, within forty days after the 
publishing hereof, shall lay hold upon this Our Grace and Favor, 
and shall by any Public Act declare their doing so, and that they 
return to the Loyalty and Obedience of good Subjects; except- 
ing only such as shall hereafter be excepted by Parliament. Those 
only excepted, let all Our Subjects, how faulty soever, rely upon 
the word of a King, solemnly given by this present declaration, 
that no Crime whatsoever committed against Us, or Our Royal 
Father, before the publication of this, shall ever rise in judgment 
or be brought in question against any of them, to the least in- 
damagement of theirs, either in their Lives, Liberties or Estates, 
or (as far forth as lies i Our Power) so much as to prejudice of 
their Reputations, by any reproach or terms of distinction from 
the rest of Our best Subjects; We desiring and ordaining, that 
henceforward all Notes of discord, separation and difference of 
Parties, be utterly abolished among all Our Subjects ; whom we 
invite and conjure to a perfect Union among themselves, under 
Our Protection, for the Resettlement of Our just Rights and 
Theirs ina free Parliament; by which, upon the word of a King, 
We will be advised.” 

Language cannot be framed so as to express with greater 
strength and precision the Royal intentions of almost general am- 
nesty; and, relying on that language, Vane, who possessed ample 
opportunities for escape, remained in England, and atoned by his 
life for his indiscreet confidence in the King’s sincerity. We are 
told indeed by Swift that “ Vane was beheaded for new attempts ;” 
and it may be so in fact; but he was tried and convicted for o/d 
offences, which the word of the King was pledged to forgive. 
Granting all that Vane’s worst enemies have said of him (and 
we are far from denying their statements) that he had a main share 
in Strafford’s attainder; that as a member of the Council of State 
and Secretary of the Navy during the time of the Commonwealth, 
he was of necessity a bitter enemy to Monarchy; that his Par- 
liamentary talents and stern fanaticism rendering him one of the 
more formidable opponents of the restored Prince—calk him at 
once in Swift’s blunt, strong, coarse language “ a dangerous, 
enthusiastic beast ”—nevertheless he was not among the Regi- 
cides, upon whom only the full vengeance of Law had been 
inflicted ;—nevertheless although the Parliament had once ex- 
cepted him by name from the indemnity of Breda, that same 
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Parliament had afterwards voted an Address in his favour: “ that 
as his Majesty had declared he would proceed only against the 
immediate murderers of his Father, they not finding Sir Henry 
Vane or Colonel Lambert to be of that number, are humble 
suitors to his Majesty, that if they shall be attainted, yet execu- 
tion as to their lives may be remitted,”—and that Address had 
been answered by the King, ‘* that his Majesty grants the desires 
in the same petition.” Yet after two years amnesty, when another 
Parliament urged his Prosecution, and the Judges strained the 
Law for his conviction, the King not content with allowing the 
sentence thus iniquitously passed to take its usual course, and 
certainly feeling a misgiving whether, to use his own unfeeling 
and remarkable words, “ we can honestly put him out of the 
way,” wrote a letter to his Minister hurrymg on the deed of blood. 
The honourable spirit of Clarendon no doubt revolted at this 
breach of Kingly faith, and by his very silence he has spoken 
most strongly in its condemnation. ‘The personal interference of 
Charles to accelerate the descent of the axe which had been so 
long suspended by his former promise, and the brutal disturbance 
of the last moments of the sufferer while on the scaffold—when 
the drums (as with Louis XVI.) silenced not only his address to 
the rabble, but, yet more, his farewell to his friends—have ren- 
dered the proscription of one who otherwise has little claim 
upon our regard, among the blackest stains upon the memory of 
his executioner. Let us hear no more then in future of Charles’s 
rigid adherence to the Manifesto of Breda! 

Mr. Hughes appears to us far more successful in his reason- 
ing upon the causes to which the evil acts of Charles are to be 
attributed than in his endeavours at their extenuation. ‘The fol- 
lowing outline is sketched with a bold and masterly pencil. 


“ With his past experience of his father’s fate, the king must have felt 
that his own crown did not sit securely on his own head, and that his 
uearest relative was the subject of the bitterest religious and _ political 
animosity, from circumstances which his prerogative could not control. 
To appease the bulk of the nation, whose moral sense was perhaps never 
stronger than at this time, and to win the confidence which high cone 
worth must always command, might have been a task practicable to a 
master-spirit, schooled like Edward VI. by habits of early piety and dis- 
cipline; a monarch firm without harshness, constant to his purpose, and 
patiently devoted to the kingly work of a long life. It is needless to 
remark how totally unfitted for the formation of such a character must 
have been the circumstances of Charles’s early career, commenced as it 
were in boot and saddle, at a time when the education of princes in 
general has not terminated, amid the license of a camp and the colli- 
sion of turbulent spirits. The date of Monmouth’s birth shews that 
his habits of libertinism had commenced at an early age; nor were his 
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religious impressions likely to be improved either by his experience of 
Catholic courts, or the example of the strictest professors of the Protes- 
tant faith; by the ferocious fanatics of the commonwealth who hunted 
him as an enemy, or the covenanters who, prepared alike to use, sacri- 
fice, or degrade him into a puppet, as might best suit their purpose, 
coupled their scanty dole of observance with the most coarse and gall- 
ing indignities. 

** After this unfavourable preparation, strengthened in its effect by a long 
exile, he returned a Jatitudinarian in religion and morals, and a stranger 
to the mass of his subjects. He must soon have found that his consti- 
tutional obligingness of temper, and the natural sense of justice which 
may fairly be inferred from the first actions of his reign, were not sufti- 
cient to meet so arduous a crisis, unsupported by more solid stamina of 
character. Unable to change his nature at thirty, he soon sunk under 
a task too great for his powers and habits. Dissimulation, the vice of 
slaves in general, and more peculiarly so of the most complete of all 
slaves, a coerced and suspected king, was at hand as a resource from 
the personal danger which Oates’s plot must have shewn him to be 
of no chimerical nature ; and its lessons had been long ago made familiar 
to him during the bondage of the covenanters. And it is probable that 
Louis XIV., the most accomplished gentleman of his age, and nearly 
connected with the English throne by the ties of blood, well knew how 
to mask his mischievous assistance under the guise of relationship, and 
to soften its humbling conditions by every artifice of good breeding. 

** It no where appears, I think, that the purpose of Charles extended to 
the establishment of the Catholic religion in this country. His natural 
sense and his indifference to religion in general, as well as his dying injunc- 
tions to his brother James, alike tend to refute this suspicion. His only 
purpose seems to have been, aware as he was of James’s impracticable 
bigotry, to spare future civil bloodshed, and preserve the succession un- 
disturbed by questions as to the faith of the reigning monarch: and 
perhaps to die — himself in the profession of a creed so accommo- 
dating to loose livers. Be this as it may, some excuse for the tyrannical 
acts of his latter reign may be sought in the personal degradation which 
he had suffered during thg zenith of Oates, in the treachery of Shafts- 
bury, and the ingratitude of his favourite son Monmouth. More is made 
of his well-known sarcasm on Lord Russell than it deserves, extorted as 
it was by the galling recollection of Lord Stafford’s judicial murder. It 
Was at least a statement of the plain truth, and coupled with a mitigat- 
ing act of the royal prerogative towards one whom even his friends 


admit to have tampered with the Rye House conspirators to some 
extent.” —pp. 16—20. 


Putting aside the assertion of Charles’s “ natural sense of 
justice” deducible from the early acts of his reign, upon some of 
which we have perhaps said more than enough already, we cor- 
dially agree with most of the above statements. Some doubt 
may exist respecting the King’s real intention of establishing 
Popery as the National Religion. Macpherson certainly avouches 
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a conference which the King and Duke held in 1669 with Lords 
Clifford, Arlington, and Arundel of Wardour, to discuss the 
fittest modes for the advancement of that Religion in England, 
and the King we are told, spoke earnestly and with tears in his 
eyes. Nevertheless we think Mr. Hughes’s hypothesis is more 
accordant with Charles’s general character. With the last para- 
graph in the above citation we heartily agree, and we thank Mr. 
Hughes for the moral courage which he has exhibited in not 
yielding to a false, because it is a fashionable opinion. That 
Lord Russell deserved his fate we never entertained a shadow of 
doubt. His conspiracy with Essex and Sidney for an extensive 
insurrection, which must have involved the overthrow of Charles’s 
crown, if not the destruction of his life, is clear as the noon-day 
sun. ‘The real existence of the Rye-House plot also, and Rus- 
sell’s knowledge of its details, even if he demurred as to the assas- 
sination of the Royal Brothers, is equally notorious, On Lord 
Russell’s trial, in spite of the customary brutality of Jefferies as 
accuser, the conduct of the Chief Justice Pemberton was im- 
partial and humane; perhaps we might be justified im adding 
that he exhibited a leaning in favour of the prisoner. It is mere 
assertion to say that the jury was packed, or that in our times 
they would have pronounced a verdict of acquittal; the first of 
these statements it is beyond human power to establish; the 
second it is in every man’s power to determine for himself, by 
inspecting the evidence: and, so guided, had we been in the 
jury box we must have answered “ guilty.” Lord Russell was a 
man of plain understanding and irreproachable private character. 
The virulence of party feeling, his untimely death, the firm 
demeanour with which he encountered his fate, the tenderness of 
his domestic relations, and above all the heroism of his more 
than Roman wife, have canonized his memory and exalted him to 
the questionable elevation of a popular martyr: and it must be 
confessed that in most things he is far superior to the generality 
of his class. 

It is time, however, that we should address ourselves to the 
immediate theme of Mr. Hughes’s most interesting volume. In 
the first instance he has judiciously adopted the hmt of Lord Cla- 
rendon, and combined the materials which he has considered most 
authentic into a connected Diary of the King’s movements. 
‘Those materials are supplied, Ist, by a narrative dictated by the 
King to Pepys; @dly, by Blount’s Boscobel; 3dly, by a MS. 
published in the Retrospective Review, and written by Mr. Whit- 
greave, the host of Charles at Moseley Hall; 4thly, by a Letter 
from Mr. Ellesden, who assisted the King’s escape from Lyme 
and Charmouth; Sthly, by an anonymous Letter from a Prisoner 
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at Chester, which relates solely to the Battle of Worcester. ‘The 
last two documents are extracted from Lord Clarendon’s pub- 
lished State Papers, and appear to have been sanctioned by that 
great man as containing authentic particulars. We must confess, 
however, that the acknowledged errors into which Lord Claren- 
don himself has fallen, make us pre-eminently jealous and diffi- 
dent of absolute ‘Truth in almost every lesser matter connected 
with this story. Clarendon’s long and confidential intercourse 
with Charles, the extensive influence of his exalted station, the 
deep interest which he attached to every incident affecting the 
Royal House, the anxiety with which he long collected stores 
from which his own meditated History might be framed, might 
seem to render him of all others the surest channel by which cer- 
tainty on an important period of his Master’s life was to be con- 
veyed to Posterity. ‘That he has not been so, furnishes an addi- 
tional proof, if any such proof, indeed, were wanting, of the 
extreme difliculty of obtaining downright fact, even in contempo- 
rary transactions. No one who after embodying to his fancy the 
Life of Napoleon according to any of the countless publications 
respecting him, (from his own fabulous Bulletins to the no less 
fabulous Caledonian Chronicle,) has then compared those profes- 
sedly authentic relations with the events of which Bourrienne was 
eye or ear witness, can hesitate to pronounce with Lord Orford, 
that History is for the most part Romance. 

Mr. Hughes's Diary is a mosaic from the above loose materials, 
adjusted most neatly and ad unguem., The chief incidents are 
too well known to need recapitulation here, and we shall simply 
remind our readers of their general outline. ‘The King’s first re- 
fuge after his defeat at Worcester, on September 3, 1051, was at 
W hiteladies, where, under the guidance of the trusty Penderells, 
le was concealed for a whole day in a wood on the Bosco- 
bel domain. On the following night he repaired to Madeley, 
where he was sheltered in a barn by Mr. Wolfe, the proprie- 
tor. Hence, Parliamentary troops being stationed in the town, 
he returned to Boscobel, where the celebrated Oak afforded 
hun a whole day’s lodging, in company with Major Carlis, a 
brave Cavalier who had seen the last man killed at Worcester. 
Moseley Hall, the residence of Mr. Whitgreave, was next gained 
in safety, the rebels tracking the Royal fugitive to the very spot, 
but being at fault at the mostcritical moment. Afterwards, from 
Bensley Hall, the neighbouring seat of Colonel Lane, he pro- 
ceeded in the disguise of a servant, on a double horse, with one of 
that gentleman’s sisters, to Abbotsleigh, near Bristol, the house of 
Mr. Norton, a connection of the Lane family. Advancing to 
Castle Carey, he held on to Trent House, where Colonel Wynd- 
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ham concealed him for several days, and at length engaged a 
vessel to convey him from Charmouth to Havre. The project 
failed, strong suspicions were excited at Charmouth, and it was 
not without infinite peril that Charles regained Trent House. 
After a fortnight’s delay in that spot, and a week more spent in 
doubling manceuvres on the road to Brighthelmstone, he em- 
barked im a collier at Shoreham, and was landed on the opposite 
coast, at Fescamp, on the 16th of October, having undergone 
forty-three days of unbroken danger and anxiety. We need not 
add that the above meagre list of names is to be accepted only 
as a Road Book, and that not one spot is mentioned upon which 
the attention of the ‘Traveller who employs it as his guide, will 
not be most deeply and powerfully arrested. 

About a week before the Battle of Worcester a muster of the 
Cavalier force took place in a large suburban meadow named 
Pitchcroft, and the King’s disappointment must have been great 
at the scanty numbers which joined his standard. In the account 
dictated by Charles to Pepys, whenever Mr. Whitgreave of Mosely 
is mentioned, it is as “ a very honest gentleman, one Mr. Pitch- 
croft.” Upon this mistake Mr. Hughes offers the following just 
and pointed commentary. 


“There is no stronger proof of the authenticity of the King’s narra- 
tive (were such wanting), than his blunder in speaking of Mr. Whit- 
greave of Moseley, as ‘ Mr. Pitchcroft.’ It answers exactly to the 
tests which Paley, in his Hore Pauline, shows to be the most infallible, 
as grounded on circumstances too minute for imposture. The mortify- 
ing result of the Pitchcroft muster (which might naturally have been 
auticipated, in spite of the pains taken by Charles to justify to the 
English the startling measure of a Border inroad,) seems, from this 
little trait, to have dwelt strongly on his mind.” : 


On that narrative however, which prima facie appears to demand 
our most unqualified assent, as dictated by the King’s own lips, 
we are inclined to place very little confidence, unless where it 18 
confirmed by other evidence. First, The King delivered it at 
the long distance of twenty-nine years from the transactions 
themselves—a lapse of time after which some inaccuracy may 
be expected and forgiven even in the soundest memories, 
Secondly, It has reached us through the medium of Pepys, the 
most unwise as well as the most uxorious old gentleman of his day, 
a greedy gaper after news, a gossiping retailer of rejected won- 
ders, the very type and exemplar garrulitatis et circulatoria 
jactationis. ‘There is yet another account, derived from the 
King’s own relation, which, we are a little surprised, has been 
entirely passed over by Mr, Hughes. It supplies a few omitted 
NO. XIX.—JULY, 1831. I 
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particulars, corroborates many others, and differs materially, as 
we shall presently show, in one of no small importance. George 
Bate, the writer of whom we now speak, had attained sufficient 
eminence in his profession to be appointed principal Physician 
to Charles 1. when he kept his Court at Oxford, and he might 
have legitimately graduated in the University of Bray, if the 
celebrated Vicar of that Parish had established such a founda- 
tion; for, during the Protectorate, the once Royal Galen re- 
tained his post in the household of Cromwell; and he contrived 
also to occupy the like office in that of the restored Monarch, 
Death prevented him, by a few months only, in April, 1688, 
from a fresh transfer of his medical allegiance at the Revolution. 
The Second Part of his Elenchus motuum nuperorum in Anglia 
was published in London in 1661, and in its composition he was 
assisted by papers which Clarendon furnished. Moreover, in the 
portion relative to the King’s escape, he wrote, as himself informs 
us, from Charles’s own mouth. “ At quomodo actum cum charo 
superis capite, spe pariter ac Anglicana sobolis et Ecclesia sospi- 
tatore, quoniam Anglos inexplebili cognoscendi ardore laborantes 
conspicor, et ab omni seculorum memoria vix quicquam hujusmodi 
ohtigit notabilius, ego inprasentiarum (siCUTI AB IPSO SERENIS- 
simt ReGis ORE HAURIRE DATUM EST) nec parce nimis nec 
incurtose: memorabo.” Bate’s Work was frequently reprinted 
without contradiction. He basked in the full sunshine of the 
Court; and he would not therefore have dared to hazard any 
statements which, if false, might be immediately refuted. Be- 
sides this, he had twenty years’ advantage over Pepys in hearing 
the King’s narrative. Wherever, therefore, the two differ from 
each other, we may fairly consider the former to be the more 
trustworthy guide. 

‘To begin with a mere trifle. The King, speaking through 
Pepys, states that, on the first day of his concealment in Spring 
Coppice, “in this wood I staid all day without meat or drink.” 
Blount, on the contrary, mentions a good mess of butter, milk 
and eggs, prepared by Penderell’s sister, Mrs. Yates, of which 
Charles partook heartily. Mr. Hughes has incorporated this 
meal into his Diary; and it assumes a very stately appearance in 
the Latinity of Bate, reminding us, in all happily but the catas- 
trophe, of the “ butter in the lordly dish” which Jael, the wife of 
Heber the Kenite, protiered to the fugitive Sisera. “ Ricardus 
Penderellus, conquirens torale, quo sese Rex adversus imbris 
wiolentiam muniret, et runcind instruens, quasi sepimentorum 
reparation: vacaret, und petierat ab uxore Rustici in proximo 
agentis, Prancisci Yatei, que et ipsi affinitate junctissima, ut 
cebamenti siquid in promptu foret paratum deferret in sylvam, 
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Haud morata, lac apponit, saccarique aliquid, necnon ova 
paucula et butyrum. Rex adventu’ muliercule ob innatam 
sexut garrulilatem nonnihil perturbatus, ‘an tu fidem, inguit, 
* servare cuiquam potes qui Regi militaverat?’ Lmd, Domine,’ 
respondet illu, ‘ moriar antequam te prodam. Quo dicto con- 
Sirmatior, de eduliis allatis Uiberalius vescitur.” We shall see, 
by-and-by, that the descendant of Mrs. Yates was pensioned 
after the Restoration, and that consequently her donation of butter 
and eggs is placed beyond doubt. 

On the night of that first day, Charles, under the guidance of 
Richard Penderell, set out on foot from Hobbal Grange, mean- 
ing to cross the Severn at Madeley, and to séék refuge in Wales. 
As they passed Evelyn Mill, they were challenged by the Miller, 
and pursued by some company in his house; and here Bate 
records a very graphic incident, which is noticed by Blount, 
although omitted by the other narrators. “ Primum autem vix 
emenst milliare, dum molendinum aquatile pretergrediuntur ubi 
per pontem ligneum superari rivus debuit, portuld quam aperu- 
erant stridente, insiat molitor, et manaci voce quo vaderent 
interrogat nocte tam sera; sisterent se coram. Deterritus inopino 
tonitru Penderellus, relicto ponte, per undam fugit impiger, sequi- 
turque comes Augustus, non tam visu quam pellicearum braccarum 
sonitu  spissis in tenebris dirigente. Perpinguis molitor cito a 
cursu destitit, et residuum vie periculo caruit.” ‘This adventure 
strikes us to be verified by internal evidence, much of the same 
class as that which arises from the mistake of the names Whit- 
greave and Pitchcroft. The rustling of Dick Penderell’s leather 
breeches and the chase given by the pursy Miller, are precisely 
facts likely to have amused the light and pleasant humour of 
Charles, and to have impressed themselves very strongly upon his 
memory. Although, therefore, either he forgot them to Pepys, or 
Pepys has forgotten them to us, they should be admitted into the 
next impression of Mr. Hughes’s Diary. 

The most remarkable discrepancy between the two narratives 
of Bate and Pepys, is that to which we now approach. Each is 
aftirmed to be derived from the same source, the lips of the 
King, and it is very little likely that, in a fact upon which he 
could not be mistaken, the King should make so striking a varia- 
tion at different times as that which we are about to notice. We 
fear the conclusion is inevitably fatal to the complete authenticity 
of one of the relations. Which of them must give way, we do not 
take upon us to decide. We begin with Pepys. 


“The next day we went to a place, four miles off of Shoreham, called 
Brighthelmstone, where we were to meet with the master of the ship, as 
thinking it more convenient for us to meet there than just at Shoreham, 
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where the ship was. So when we came to the inn at Brighthelmstone, 
we met with one [Mansel], the merchant, who had hired the vessel, in 
company with her master, the merchant only knowing me, as having 
hired her only to carry over a person of quality that was escaped from 
the battle of Worcester, without naming any body. And as we were 
all sitting together, (viz. Robin Philips, my Lord Wilmot, Colonel 
Gunter, the merchant, the master, and t) I observed that the master of 
the vessel looked very much upon me. And as soon as we bad supped, 
calling the merchant aside, the master told him that he had not dealt 
fairly with him; for though he had given him a very good price for the 
carrying over that gentleman, yet he had not been clear with him; 
‘ for,’ says he, ‘ he is the king, and I very well know him to be so.’ 
Upon which, the merchant denying it, saying that he was mistaken, the 
master answered, ‘1 know him very well, for he took my ship, together 
with other fishing vessels at Brighthelmstone, in the year 1648, (which 
was when I commanded the king my father’s fleet, and I very kindly 
let them go again.) ‘ But,’ says he to the merchant, ‘ be not troubled 
at it, for I think I do God and my country good service in preserving 
the king, and, by the grace of God, I will venture my life and all for 
him, and set him safely on shore, if I can, in France.’ Upon which 
the merchant came and told me what had past between them, and 
thereby found myself under a necessity of trusting him. But I took no 
kind of notice of it presently to him: but thinking it convenient not to 
let him go home, lest he should be asking advice of his wife or any body 


else, we kept him with us in the inn, and sat up all night drinking beer, 
and taking tobacco with him.” 


There is a natural air about all the above little particulars 
which carries with it a forcible conviction of truth; and all of 
them, it will be seen, are corroborated by Bate till he comes to 
the conclusion. ‘ Postero autem die sub vesperam ad hospitium 
Brighthelmstedii, ubi mense simul accumbunt preter Regem, 
Gunterus, Wilmottus, Mansellus Mercator, et Tettershallus Na- 
varcha ex adverso Regi. Surgens a cand Navarcha, injuriam 
expostulat cum Mercatore seorsim accito, quod illum deceperit, 
Regem substituens pro alio supposititio. Mercator inficiatur 
strenue, instatque ne sit pollicitis minor. At ille pro comperto 
pronunciat, Regem esse, qui male vestitus famulum se gerebat, 
et pauperculi nomine legebatur: idque probe se scire ex quo tem- 
pore classem hic ipse carbonibus a NeveCactve devehendis desti- 
natam et in Dunis interceptam, illo cum aliis intercedente, 
dimiserat. Sed nec Mercatorem latere debuit aut  potuit 
Edictum, quo sub pand capitis cavetur né quis illum tecto vel 
hospitio excipiat, spondeturque mille librarum prelarga merces, 
st quis in apricum protulerit. Mansellus innotescere homini quod 
res erat animadvertens, Regem protinus compellat ; qui subintel- 
lecto Navarche genio, moribusque inculpatis, und cum Wilmotto 
pollicitationibus eum aggreditur, naulumque satis opimum in pre- 
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sentia numeral. Livinde fidam ille operam spondens, omnia in 
trajectionem preparaturus abscedit. Navis in viculo (Shoram 
appellato) quatuor abhine lapidibus distante semiplena erat 
carbonibus quos nondum vendiderat; nautis plerisque Bright- 
helmstedii agentibus: hos igitur intempestd nocte inclamat, sur- 
gerent statim, ad navim pergerent confestim; oblento fiuitare 
solutis anchoris, in brevia vel syrtes impacturam ; semet evestigio 
secuturum, Uxorem insuper jubet Aquavite phialam in oppido 
cocmere, alteramque vino Hispanico replere, mundo, quod secum 
portaret, simul dato. At illa, ‘ Cur tam sera nocte?’ respondet : 
“annon mane sufficeret?’ Crimque acrids instaret, moramque vel 
minimam prescinderet: ‘ Rex est? (inguit muliercula) ‘ cui 
transmittendo destinari te suspicor: at faxit Deus, ut ei sospitando 
enservias ; modo hoc fiat, mihi cum parvulis panem emendicatum 
an agers ire perinde fuerit,’ ” 

ate adds one amusing anecdote of the passage across the 
Channel, which is not found elsewhere, but the truth of which we 
do not see any reason to suspect. “ Nec tllud utique silentio 
pratermittendum quod inscius nauta (uti casibus ingenium esse 
potest) argute satis respondit. Sedente, dum vela facerent, in gur- 
guslio Rege cum Navarcha, homunculus ingressus locum juxtd 
occupat, orique insufflat Nicotianam: quem egre ferens Navarcha, 
secessere ocyus cum suo fumo jubet, nec generoso molestiam cre- 
are. At iste dum exiret obmurmurans, ‘ Etiam Feli licitum’ 
Comet ‘intueri Regem; quod trito apud Anglos adagio dici 
solet. 

What a “ Counterblast” would not Charles’s Grandsire have 
vented against this fire-breathing monster !—quum fumantes etiam 
nostras naves invasissent ! 

Mr. Hughes has spared no diligence in collecting supplemen- 
tary intelligence. Mrs. Jane Lane, the Flora Macdonald of this 
History, became, as he tells us, the wife of Sir Clement Fisher. 
Charles, on his Restoration, settled a pension of 1000/. a year on 
the Lady, and 500/. on her brother; and “ this token of gratitude 
to his protectress was accompanied by the present of a gold 
Watch, which, by the express request of the King, was to descend 
by succession to the eldest daughter of the House of Lane for 
the time being. It is now in possession of the Dowager Mrs. 
Lucy, of Charlecot Park, Warwickshire. John Newton Lane, 
Esq. the lineal descendant of Colonel Lane, and representative 
of the Family, possesses a picture of the King, given by himself : 
to Lady Fisher, and accompanied with an autograph letter, which 
Mr. Hughes has printed. Annuities were settled on many others 
also of the Dramatis Persone with whom we have become ac- 
quainted above, the Wyndhams, Colonel Phelips of Montacute 
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House, and Mr. Whitgreave. Colonel Carlis received an honour- 
able augmentation of his arms. ‘ He bore upon an Oak proper, 
in a field or, a fesse gules, charged with three Royal Crowns of 
the second, by name Carlos, which in Spanish sigmfies Charles, . 
For his crest a civic crown or oaken garland, with a sword and 7 
sceptre crossed through it saltier-wise, and for his device, subditus 
fidelis Regis et Regni salus.” The five Penderells and Margaret 
Yates were amply remunerated, and mostly died in circumstances 
of comparative opulence ; “Trusty Dick,” the most celebrated of 
the brothers, is buried with a well-known epitaph, in the eastern 
part of the Churchyard of St. Giles’s in the Fields. ‘The male 
line of John and George still exists; the former in Mr. John 
Martin Penderell, of the Gloucester Hotel, Brighton; the latter 
in another John, of Birmingham, joiner; each of whom continues 
annuitant in right of his ancestors. ‘The Giffards, the Whit- 
greaves, and the Phelipses, are yet stationary on their hereditary 
estates. Bentley has passed from the Lanes, who reside at an- 
other family property, King’s Bromley Hall, near Lichfield, 
where they still exhibit pictures of Colonel Lane and his Sister ; 
the latter attributed to Lely, and resembling the portraits of 
Anne Boleyn. 

From persons we turn to places. Boscobel House, of which 
a Mr. Hughes has given two sketches, through the good taste of its 7 | 
4) several owners, remains as nearly as possible in its original state. 7 


: “The demesne, with its adjacent woods, stands on the sheltered side ; 
4 of a wild, sandy common, a mile to the south of the small inn of Ivetsey 4 
uF Bank, on the road from Lichfield to Shrewsbury. The house itself pre- 

7 sents the appearance of an old-fashioned forest lodge, as in days of yore. 
| A few hundred yards to the south-west of it, in a field commanding a 

: fine distant view of the Wrekin and Cley Hills, stands the present re- ‘ 
presentative of the Royal Oak, itself a tree of some antiquity. It was q 
planted many years ago on the original spot, from an aeorn of the parent 


tree, which soon fell a sacrifice to the destructive zeal of the loyal during 
Charles's brief popularity.”’-—pp. 86, 87. 


No remains of the house at White Ladies exist. Moseley is 
Hall is as carefully preserved as Boscobel. , 


‘ There is an air of seclusion and weather-beaten respectability about 
Moseley Hall, redolent of jack-boot and bandelier, sack and buff-belt, 
(and wanting nothing but a moat,) which would strike an imaginative 
traveller at the first glance, and lead him to idle away half an hour of a 
still summer evening in the green lane which fronts its gates, peopling 
the old gable-ends with ghostly or ancestral legends. As may he easily 
supposed, however, time has rendered it unfit for the purposes of a family 
house; and Mr. Whitgreave, with excellent tact, has confined himself 
to such repairs as are merely necessary to keep the genuine floors and 
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rafters in their place; having removed to a more modern mansion, and 
_— up the old hall to the use of his Catholic chaplain and the bailiff’s 
family. 

“On ascending the staircase which fronts the porch, the landing- 
pe on the first floor communicates with three doors. One of them 
eads into the little study over the entrance, where Charles sat to recon- 
noitre the road, and which is reserved by Mr. Whitgreave as a china 
closet: another, closely adjoining, belongs to the bed-room which he 
occupied, whose windows are marked in the print by long creeping 
plants. At the back of the room is the hiding-place, accessible by 
a closet door, and communicating by a secret exit with the offices. 
According to the bailiff’s wife, the lower door is on the side of a 


large brewhouse chimney, down which the passage descended.”— 
pp. 89, 90. 


Bentley and Abbotsleigh have, alas, fallen into strange hands, 
and are pulled down; the latter was too near Bristol and its nove 
homines to hope for escape. At Trent, of which and Moseley 
we are presented with engravings; the King’s bed-chamber and 
an adjoining hiding place are untouched; at Charmouth, “ King 
Charles’s Inn,” although no longer a hostelry, is pointed out by 
tradition; and the Gentleman’s Magazine of Nov. 1781, notices 
the tombstone and epitaph of Captain Tattersall, as existing in 
Brighthelmstone Churchyard. 

We have freely expressed dissent from Mr, Hughes on certain 
points admitting difference of opinion; but there is one point 
on which it is impossible that any such difference can arise; and 
in bearing testimony to the admirable skill, taste, and judgment,- 
with which he has executed his task, we feel assured that we only 


join in the general sentiment of every one by whom his volume 


will be opened. ‘The difficulties in all Works of similar kind, is 
to overlay them with information without at the same time over- 
burdening them; to give the reader the full result of diligent in- 
vestigation, without condemning him to partake in the toil by 
which it has been slowly and painfully elaborated; to present 
him with a distinct, agreeable, and extensive prospect, without the 
irksomeness of climbing the steeps by which it is commanded. 
All those obstacles, so fatal to many Editors, have been com- 
pletely surmounted by Mr, Hughes; he is accurate yet not 
pedantic, copious yet not redundant; aud, however much oil 
must have been exhausted during the composition of his pages, 
they retain not a vestige of the lamp. We wish he would enlarge 
his plan, and tread somewhat farther in the same path. Why not 
collect and illustrate all the original Tracts relating personally to 
either Charles during the Great Rebellion? or why not con- 
trast the Regicide of 1648, with that of 1793—Sir Thomas 
Herbert, for instance, with Cléry,—and so on? ‘The materials 
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are most ample and interesting, and under Mr. Hughes’s auspices 
they might be offered to the Public with greatly heightened 
attraction, and, as we fully believe, with no inconsiderable 
National benefit. 


Art. V.—The Music of the Church considered in its various 
Branches, Congregational and Choral: an Historical and Prac- 
tical Treatise for the general Reader. By John Antes La 
Trobe, M.A. Curate of St. Peter’s in the City of Hereford, 
and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Mountsandford. Lon- 
don: Seeley and Sons. 1851. 8vo. pp.454. 10s. 6d. 


Wuen the Council of Laodicea in A. D. 314, forbade any per- 
son from singing in Church tav xavovixwy array, the 
Theologians who composed that goodly assembly very little an- 
ticipated that, within three centuries after its session, the Head 
of the Church himself would establish a Schola Cantorum, and 
would attend in person to whip the little vocalists who were in- 
attentive to their Antiphonarium. Nevertheless, John the Dea- 
con, in his Life of Gregory the Great, informs us that there was 
still existing, when he wrote, the couch on which the didascalic 
Pontiff used to recline as Director of that Ancient Music, ‘and 
the very whip with which he was wont to mark time in Canto 
Fermo, and to write down his score upon the bare back of any 
unmelodious chorister. ‘To Gregory, as the real Father of 
Church Music, for concerning his predecessors in that line all is 
conjecture and obscurity, we are doubtless greatly indebted. 
The more ancient fragments which he methodized and arranged 
long continued the staple of the service of the Western Church; 
and it is probable that he was soon taught a lesson within the 
walls of his Harmonic Institution, which Mr. La Trobe has now 
combated through many an effervescing page—namely, that it is 
ill to “ tax a bad voice to slander music.” . It was doubtless on 
that principle that the sagacious Pope separated the chanters from 
the regular Clergy, slyly remarking, “ that there was more de- 
mand in a singer for sweetness of pipe than for soundness of 
piety.” 

Mr. La Trobe, however, is by no means content with com- 
mencing his History of Church Music from that comparatively 
recent epoch. He begins with the Creation, and in truth we 
consider ourselves fortunate in escaping a Chapter upon Pre- 
adamitic wind-instruments. He not only seems to believe that 
our first parents passed much of their time in Eden in the practice 
of Duets, but also that “ the morning stars,” not figuratively but 
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bona fide, “ sang together” on the birth-day of the world, Hence 
we pass through a long list of Hebrew composers and per- 
formers till we arrive at the Christian zra, and are led onward in 
due season to the times of Gregory. From his reign till the 
dawn of the Reformation, Church Music as well as all other 
Ecclesiastical matters, continued under the dominion of Rome; 
and happy, in many points, would it have been if the great and 
good men who freed us from the spiritual yoke of that Babylon, 
had not thought it necessary, from their very reasonable dread of 
corruptions and abuses, to close at the same time several ayenues 
by which the old learning well knew how to address Religion 
most forcibly to the feelings and the affections. Excepting in 
our sublime Cathedral service which Puritanism even now stig- 
matises as a rag of the Harlot, there is little in that which Eng- 
lish Protestants out of courtesy term Church Music, upon which 
any man would patiently bear to keep his ears open for more 
than ten minutes once a week, and then only out of reverence for 
the place in which they are tortured. 

When Clement Marot, touched with conscientious remorse 
for the many hours which he had profanely devoted to lighter 
Poesy, directed the efforts of his chastened Muse from chansons 
d’amour to sainctes chansonnettes, the contagion of his new hagi- 
ological versification spread widely over neighbouring Countries. 
His transition from co in celebration du mois de Mai et 
d Anne and d’ Anne qui luy jetta de la neige, &c. &c. to a metrical 
arrangement of the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and of 
fifty Psalms, is not a little curious; and few volumes which have 
been committed to the press offer more anomalies in their dis- 
tinct pages, than that little manual which annexes his Davidica to 
certain Ballades, Chants divers, Rondeaux, Chansons, et Epi- 
grammes, of a widely different character. We need not pursue 
this part of the subject further, but we may add, that the jingle of 
Marot’s rhyme, (for, strange to say, his easy vein of Poetry failed 
so soon as he deserted secular themes, and in his Psalmody he 
stands on the same barren level with most of his brethren,) caught 
the fancy of the gay Court of France, and every chamber of the 
Palace echoed with these godly songs. Still, however, on the 
same principle which afterwards induced John Wesley to borrow 
some of the Devil’s best tunes, in order that all of them might 
not be thrown away upon an unworthy service, each of the 
Nobility selected for himself that vaudeville which was most 
agreeable to his taste, and accommodated Marot’s words to its 
notes. The choice, as Florimond de Remond has noticed in his. 
Histoire de la naysance et progres d’Heresie, was im many in- 
stances very characteristic of the individuals, The Dauphin, 
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when he went to the chase, constantly sang inst qu’on ott le 
Cerf bruire; “ Like as the hart desireth the water-brook ;” 
which Psalm, however, we believe, was translated not by Marot, 
but by his friend Beza. ‘The Dauphin’s mistress, Madame de 
Valentinois, transformed Du fons de ma pensée, the sublime and 
penitential de profundis, into a sentimental rondeau, qu'elle chan- 
toit a volte. ‘The Queen, sensibly mortified by the gallantries of 
Francis I., and perhaps wishing to testify to that fickle consort 
her keen feeling of desertion, selected Ne vueilles pas, O Sire, 
“© Lord, rebuke me not in the indignation;” yet at the 
same time, unwilling to subject herself to the heartless sneers 
of the courtiers, she set this mournful Psalm to the tune of a 
comic song, avec un air sur le chant des bouffons.* ‘Two of the 
stanzas, indeed, accorded most remarkably with her desolate con- 
dition, and omitting all recollection of David, the neglected 
Princess, no doubt, appropriated them solely to herself :— 


“ Toute nuict tant travaille 
Que lict, chalet, et paille 
En pleurs je fay noyer : 
Et en eau goute a goute 
S’en va ma couche toute, 
Par st fort larmoyer. 
Mon evil pleurant sans cesse 
De despit et destresse, 
En un grand trouble est mis: 
Il est envielly dire 
De voir entour moy rire 
Mes plus grans ennemis.” 


Lastly, Antony, King of Navarre, looking with an eager eye to 
the dominions usurped from him, chanted fiercely to a brawl of 
Poitou the martial words, “ Revenge moy, pren le querelle,” from 
the xlii. Psalm. 

Beza completed the Work which Marot had begun, and Calvin 
having about the same time erected his Genevese platform, and 
wishing to depart as widely as possible from the Romish usages 
on all points, banished antiphonal chanting as superstitious, and 
established congregational Psalmody in its stead. Marot’s ver- 
sion appeared most seasonably for that purpose, and shaking off 
the wanton airs of France from the words to which they had 
been linked, the stern Reformer married these last afresh to 


* Warton, in his account of Marot’s Psalmody, History of English Poetry, Sect. 45, 
has wrongly translated these words, as “ a fashionable jig.” Park has not come mach 
nearer to the true sense when he remarks in a Note, “ Jig does not here signi 


fy a 
dance, but a tune ;” the tune might be, and doubtless was, fashionable ; but the chants 
lies in its being comic. 
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some staid, sombre, and monotonous notes, and distributed no 
less than 2,000 copies among his converts. ‘Thus newly modified, 
the songs of the voluptuous Court of Paris became the watch- 
words of the most ascetic Sect among the Reformed. Marot’s 
Psalms, originally appended to ethnical translations of the Loves 
of Hero and Leander, a portion of the Metamorphoses of Ovid, 
and much more plain-spoken compositions of his own, were now 
included, by huge silver clasps, in the same sleek, black cover, 
with the Catechism of Geneva. The Doctors of the Sorbonne 
anathematized and interdicted the very staves which recently 
flowed from the lips of their King, and a staunch Romanist no 
sooner caught the twang of a Psalm, than he snuffed up in his 
distended nostrils the scent of Heresy. Henceforward through- 
out the Reformed division of Germany and the Low Countries, 
Psalm-singing accompanied the manifold toils, the rare amuse- 
ments, the hourly devotions, or the weekly insurrections of the 
Calvinists. It was heard as much in the streets as in the church, 
at the loom as at the altar, from the serried ranks on the field of 
battle, proudly anticipating the Lord as their helper—as from 
the congregation bowed down and humbly acknowledging their 
own unworthiness in the precincts of the Temple. Even when 
the blind fury of ill-regulated zeal prompted those dark enthu- 
siasts to some rash and ferocious violence, the act of destruction, 
or perhaps of blood, was preluded, accompanied and celebrated 
by slow and sober Psalmody. ‘Thus, in 1566, when a tumult 
occurred in Antwerp, a city deemed especially under the protec- 
tion of the Virgin, and an Iconoclastic rabble breaking into the 
Cathedral after vespers secured possession by closing its gates; 
before proceeding to their ultimate design, one of the leaders 
gave out a Psalm, which was quietly, lengthily, and decorously 
sung through to its close by whole assembly; and which 
acted, strange to say, far more as an incentive than as an opiate, 
Then 
” ‘The master saw the madness rise, 
The glowing cheeks, the ardent eyes, 
With which they Heaven and Earth defied, 

and profiting by the seasonable moment, this new Timotheus 
gave the signal for indiscrimmate demolition, “4b eorum 
aliquo,” says Strada, from whom we borrow the vivid narration, 
“ Davidis Psalmus inchoatur in Genevatum modos, eoque veluti 
classico, und omnes in Dei Matris simulacrum, ,inque Christi 
Domini, Sanctorumqne signa, emota mente impetum faciunt, alia 
deturbant ad terram proculcantque, aliis gladios in latus infigunt, 
aliis securi caput abscindunt.”* It would be painful and it is 


* De Bell, Belg. lib. v. p. 955. 
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uite needless to dwell upon the profanations which ensued. 
‘They remind us of the sacrilege which the avowed champions of 
the Cross committed in Sta. Sophia, .on the Latin sack of Con- 
stantinople; they were such as the drunkenness of sectarian viru- 
lence has too often perpetrated; such as teach us the paramount 
necessity of inculcating Charity as the chief of Christian duties ; 
and of pouring into otherwise deaf ears and hardened hearts, the 
salutary and restraining caution that the manifestation of our love 
of God is not most clearly exhibited by acts of hatred against 
our brethren. | 
The “infectious frenzy of sacred song,” as Warton not unfit- 


| tingly has termed it, soon penetrated to England, and unhappily 


for all future time, Sternhold and Hopkins, who were flourishing 
at the moment, commenced their joint sacrifices to Dullness, and 
received as their reward canonization to immortality of doggrel. 
Wyatt and Surrey had already translated the Psalms, with what 
success we know not, for their versions are lost. Sternhold, who 
had filled the post of Groom of the robes to Henry VIII. was 
continued in his office by Edward VI1., and undertook his task 
“ for his own solace,” and with the laudable hope of effecting the 
same great change in English Court song which Marot had worked _ 
in that of France; ‘“ but,” adds Antony Wood dryly, “ did not.” 
Hopkins was a schoolmaster in Suffolk ; Whitungham, their chief 
associate, was Dean of Durham, an intimate friend and favourite 
of Knox and of Calvin, an active dislodger of imagery and painted- 
glass from his own Cathedral, and the never-to-be-forgotten au- 
thor of the following epilogue to a metrical arrangement of the 
‘Ten Commandments :— 
‘‘ Nor his man-servant, nor his maid, 
Nor oxe nor asse of his; 
Nor any other thing that to 
Thy neighbour proper is.” 

Thomas Norton and Robert Wisdom were thrown in as comple- 
ments to those “ archbotchers of a Psalm and Prayer,” and through 
the help, as is added by Bishop Corbett, (one of the many in- 
stances, in spite of the sneers of those who perhaps have equally 
little of either possession, that Wit and Piety may walk closely 
hand in hand together,) of “ an ever and for ay, Or all and some,” 
this Parnassian band brought to full conclusion the mighty work 
of English Nationa Psatmopy, “ set forth and allowed to be 
sung in all churches,” which, in spite of the joint reclamations of 
‘Taste, Reason, Grammar, Prosody, Poetry, and Devotion, has 
been allowed to endure till now, and it is to be feared will con- 


tinue to endure, in the words of the venerable authors themselves, 
** henceforth for evermore.” 
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Of the Music to which this precious version has been accom- 
modated, Warton has spoken as a clergyman and an amateur, 


and he describes it to be, with few exceptions, devoid of grace, ° 


elegance, or devotion, couched in a uniform strain of sleepy and 
sombrous gravity, jejune, unadorned and parsimonious. Burney, 
who has considered “ the dull subject of unisonous and metrical 
Psalmody” with more attention to science than Warton, admits, 


that lovers of mere harmony might receive pleasure from it “ if 


well performed, devoid as it is of musical measure and syllabic 
quantity”—two fearful drawbacks. But then for the perform- 
ance! on that point no one hesitates. Even Mr. La Trobe, the 
veriest Fanatico per la Musica, so be it that the art is employed 
for edification, whom we have ever encountered, abandons all 
claim of merit for Psalmody in esse; although he ardently believes 
that unlimited and universal excellence belongs to it in posse. 
For ourselves we never yet heard any Parochial orchestra in 
which there did not appear combined each and all of those evil 
properties which the Vith Synod of Constantinople took so much 
pains to correct; and we think that every letter of its 75th Canon 
might be considered as addressed almost prophetically to the 
Singing gallery of an English Parish Church: rots tt ra Paaagy 
by éxxAnolais Bovrduela pyre Bowls draxrass 
py TH éxxAnola dguodlov re 

It is in the hope of ameliorating these defects that Mr. La 
‘Trobe has composed his present volume, and in the outset he 
relys greatly upon the influence of each Clergyman in correcting 
the musical obliquities of his Parishioners. It may be as well, 
however, before we consider the remedies which Mr. La Trobe 
proposes for diseased Psalmody, to put our readers in possession 
of the estimate which he entertains of it when in full health and 
vigour. That he rates it at a very exalted standard will be 
evident from the followmg rapturous passage, which, so far as we 
understand it, is intended to recommend that the funds usually 
devoted to keep the Church in repair should be employed upon 
the improvement of its singers. 


“‘ The sentiment of our Scottish king James is, unhappily, no novelty 
in the present day, when praising the masterly performance which has 
given Hooker the name of judicious, he classes the outward edifice of 
the church and church music on a par. a) 

“‘ There can, however, be no higher insult offered to a sacred art, 
than such an unjust and degrading comparison. The accommodation 
which a mere building affords, has respect only to the body ; and when 
it at all subserves the cause of religion, can claim but the merit of a 
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negative advantage; affording not a luxurious carnal entertainment, 
but such appliances that the flesh shall, in no respect, divert by a sense 
of outward inconvenience, that absorption of the rank in divine things, 
which should ever attend a spiritual service. Such accommodation 
cannot add to devotion—it has no means of expanding it—its utmost 
commendation is, that it acts as a guard against those casualties and 
nervous impediments, which might deprive the soul of its enjoyment, 
by its union with an uneasy and troubled tabernacle. For it is espe- 
cially true in devotional exercises, that 


* We are not ourselves, 
When nature being oppressed, commands the mind 
To suffer with the body.’ 


This is the amount of the services rendered by the conveniences of a 
church. But who will venture to assert that no more is to be expected 
of an exercise, which has been the loved employment of the children 
of God in all ages—by the agency of which, the Holy Spirit has deigned 
to convey the noblest and most elevated truths—which is allowed, tacitly 
by some, confessedly by others, and experimentally by all, to be the most 
werful engine to arrest and exalt the feelings—on whose wings the . 
reathings of thousands ascend now to the throne of the Holy One— 
which is declared in Scripture to form the unwearied occupation of Au- 
gels and Archangels, Cherubim and Seraphim—and whose character is 
eterminately fixed in the same Revelation as indestructible in its essence 
and eternal in its existence. How can such an art, so hallowed, and so 


immortalized, be placed on a level with the carnal accommodations for 
mere outward repose !” 


Mr. La Trobe, however, sometimes writes less mystically than 
above. ‘The extract which we shall next give is a most graphic 
description of a scene which there are few but must have wit- 
nessed; it is handled in the lightest and happiest manner, and 
might afford a subject for Wilkie’s pencil. We are forcibly re- 
minded by it of some of those matchless passages in which 
Mandeville, (always one of the most mischievous writers of the 
last century in his opinions and objects, frequently one of the 
most powerful in his style,) has placed distinctly in view, and 
embodied before our fancies, the personages of one of his conver- 
sation pieces. 


** Suppose a clergyman inducted to a country living, of which he 
comes to take possession. The small church is crowded to hear the 
‘new parson,’ and the — and performers are preparing in the 
gallery to make their best display. At the ostatall dane they com- 
mence. The first specimen he has of his choir is perhaps ushered in by a 
clarinet, which, though rather a favourite in country churches, is the 
most hapless in untutored hands. ‘This is commissioned to lead off, and 
after some dreadful hiccups on the part of the instrument, which is its 
infirmity when clumsily dealt with, and which chases the blood chill 
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through the veins, the tune is completed, and the singing proceeds. 
Then other instruments are 7 
‘ the flute, 
And the vile squeaking of the wry-necked fife,’ 


and it may be, breaking suddenly in with portentous thunder, after 
three or four notes spent in gathering up the long clambering instru- 
ment, some unlucky deep mouthed bassoon. It may readily be con- 
ceived, that these instruments by their united clamour, will lay a 
sufficient foundation of noise, upon which the singers may rear their 
superstructure, This they proceed to do with their whole breadth of 
lungs, each striving to surpass his neighbour in vociferation ; till, ex- 
hausted with the exercise, they gradually cease, according to the 
tenure of their breath; the bassoon player for the dignity of his instru- 
ment, commencing his last note rather later than the rest, and by a 
pacinier motion of his shoulders, pumping out the whole power of his 
ungs in one prolonged and astounding roar. All sit down—a smile of 
self-gratulation playing about the lip, supposing that they have given 
their new parson a good idea of the manner in which they can antici- 
pate the joys of heaven as if 


‘ The air of Paradise did fan the house, 
And angels officed all.’ 


The thoughts however that ge his mind, would be little calculated 
to foster their complacency. Feeling the necessity of some attempt at 
reformation he waits at the foot of the gallery, as they come lumberin 
down with their instruments. Now is the criticaltime. How shall he 
succeed? They pass him, ‘ make a leg and fling their head before.’ 
Perhaps as he sees them so happy with their own performance, he has 
not courage enough to break the spell of their felicity, and obtrude 
upon them ‘ the icy precepts of respect.’ He determines to try another 
sabbath. At last his patience is exhausted—he must interfere. Now 
for the exercise of courage, judgment and forbearance; for I verily 
believe, that had the taming and bringing into order a country choir 
been appointed for one of of labours of Hercules, he would have lost 
his reward. He who undertakes such a task, stands in need of every 
christian virtue, for it is no powerless ordeal to which he will be ex- 
posed. He is about to withstand principles, which for obstinate de- 
pravity have no rival in the human heart—the principles of ignorant 
selfishness, and petty pride.”—pp. 87-89. 


The remedy is sensibly stated. 


‘« Supposing that his utmost care has failed to win the confidence of 
his choir ; if the flute, fife, clarinet, and bassoon, are huffed, and com- 
bine with the vocalists to revenge his interference, by withdrawing their 
assistance—how shall he act? The way is open; let him turn to his 
Sunday School. There are rich materials for forming achoir. There 
he will have fewer tempers to contend with. There he will discover a 
mine of vocal beauty; for no finer voices exist, whether for leading or 
swelling a chorus, than those of children. So that, in many instances, 
though the petty vexation for the time would be unpleasant, a more 
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favourable event could hardly happen to a country clergyman, than to 
be deserted by his singers, and thrown upon the resources of his Sunday 
School. | 

“* Here, however, unless he sing himself, he will find it necessary to 
procure a precentor. He might then, at certain fixed times, assemble 
the children for practice. As with them, of course it will be purely 
imitation, he would act wisely to exercise their youthful powers upon 
a plain and homely psalm tune, marking carefully in his own mind, the _ 
separate success or failure of each. Some voices might immediately 
arrest his attention as naturally sweet and melodious, which perhaps on 
further acquaintance, he finds untrue to the note; others not so rich in 
tone, but denoting a more correct ear; others again of a very mediocre. 
stamp, but not absolutely offensive ; and a few, whose natural harshness 
and determined inaccuracy, present sufficient evidence of no kind of 
musical perception. If he is wise, however, he will studiously avoid 
by a single word, discouraging any child. While he practises by 
themselves those who give promise of improvement, he will leave the 
more uncouth voices to join in, as loudly and heartily as they please, 


as soon as the tune is sufficiently known to ensure accuracy, evenness 
and stability.” —pp. 92, 93, 


But the advantages to be gained by a Clergyman’s attention to 
Psalmody are not all extrinsical; some of them are reflective; 
his times for musical practice will act as a lever to heave up the 
moral turpitude wnder which the better feelings of youth are too 
often buried.” Were it not for the confidence with which Mr. 
La Trobe hazards the above assertion, we should feel a little 
doubt how Music can apply this powerful mechanism to the 
spiritual dunghill of a young Divine, and even when it has so 
done, we should hesitate whether any benefit were likely to arise 
from the agitation thereby produced in it! 

As Mr. La Trobe believes Music to have been much culti- 
vated in Paradise heretofore, so he confidently anticipates that it 


shall be one of our chief occupations in the state of bliss here- 
after. 


** We naturally deem such enjoyments, as most nearly approximate to 
those of heaven, the least stained with imperfection. or heaven, and 
the joys of heaven, we have literally no source of information but the 
sacred writings. There we read enough to make a Christian earnestly 
long to become a partaker of the ‘ inheritance of the saints in light,’ 
but not enough to gratify the vain curiosity and idle imaginations of the 
mere natural man. We are told primarily, what shall constitute its ne- 
gative felicity—the absence of sin with all its concomitants. We are 
told further, what shall constitute its positive felicity, holy love and holy 
music, the one the grand source, and the other the grand expression of 
celestial enjoyments. 

What know we of the blest above, 

But that they sing, and that they love?”—p. 145. 


‘* Thus throughout the Scripture, we find no argument for the im- 
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mortality of the sister arts. ‘The judgment denounced upon all pleasant 
pictures in that day ‘ when the Lord ariseth to shake terribly the earth’ 
may therefore be considered as final and irreversible. But Music, the 
most enchanting vehicle for the communication of ideas, as well as the 
most natural and refreshing mode of utterance to an overflowing soul, 
derives authority from its very nature, no less than from Holy Writ, 
for its eternal duration. 

*“* We are moreover not left to vague conjecture, as to the character 
it assumes in the abode of the blessed. We are expressly informed, 


that it is not merely the music of the voice but the music of the hand, 
—instrumental as well as vocal.”—pp. 146, 147. 


“* With the fact of the existence of instrumental and vocal music; our - 


knowledge of the harmonies of heaven terminates. Of the peculiar 

character of the compositions, we possess no information. In this 
world, degrees of tastes and skill are to be met with in every art; but, 
if it be once admitted that music forms a part of the celestial services, 
it must surely bear that stamp of perfection, which is the essential cha- 
racteristic of heaven. We cannot imagine, that there will echo through- 
out the courts of Zion any sound that resembles the mean and licentious 
ditties of the tavern, or the more refined but equally vain melodies of 


the opera—any thing, in short, that is inferior to the sublimest strains 
of our richest ecclesiastical harmonies,”—pp. 150, 151. 


This exaltation of Music at the expense of the Sister Arts cer- 
tainly appears to us to be a little hard; and one at least of the 
foundations upon which Mr, La Trobe builds his hypothesis may 
be thought, perhaps, somewhat equivocal. A text from the 
Koran might quite as well furnish a ground for our pictures of 
the joys of Heaven as the above misquoted distich from one of 
Waller’s most fervid love songs.* That which is obviously called 
up to our remembrance by such fanciful nemtee oat is an old 
frontispiece to an Amsterdam edition of Bond’s Horace, in which 
Apollo presides over an Olympic concert with a fiddle at his left 
shoulder, and each of the nine attendant Muses takes a part in 
the accompaniment. 

Mr. La Trobe’s fifth section, on “The Congregation,” from 
which the above extracts have been taken, is chiefly designed to 
stimulate all persons, be their vocal powers what they may, to 
join in Psalm-singing, and not to sink into “ silent members of 
the congregation.” His intentions are plainly so excellent, he 
writes with so much single-heartedness, uprightness, and m- 
tegrity, that we really cannot find it in our hearts to sport with 


* “ Peace, Chloris, peace, or singing die; 
That together you and I 
To Heaven may go: 
For all we know 
Of what the blessed do above, 
Is that they sing, and that they love.” 
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his very whimsical gravity; although it must be confessed that 
the sacrifice which we thus make is by no means small. His ad- 
dresses are directed in the first place to young ladies gifted with 
melodious voices and tutored by able masters, who do not sing in 
Church; but who are “ever ready to exercise their talents in 
evening routs and assemblies, to warble forth the delights and 
romances of love, and to cherish the self-complacency excited by 
universal admiration”—to sing “for the empty bubble of human 
praise and the poisonous pleasures of vanity’—“ to expend their 
powers in warbling the effusions of vice and absurdity, mantled 
in the flimsy robe of sentimentality and romance.” He then pro- 
ceeds to “ the babes in Christ who surrounded by irreligious re- 
latives, have to sustain a continued conflict between their sense 
of duty and their natural affections.” For the first class Mr. 
La Trobe has no pity whatever; he maintains that they “ outrage 
consistency,” “ falsity a love of honour,” and “ abuse common 
sense.” "These be hard words indeed, nor do they appear much 
softened by the negative consolation afforded to the more tender 
spirits, who do not sing Psalms because by so domg they must 
be “ compelled to act contrary to the wishes of those who are 
the nearest and dearest, and be martyred by their harsh surmises 
or silent contempt.” The only unction which such persons are 
permitted to lay to their souls is, that “ it is not pretended that the 
neglect to unite with the voices of a congregation, under all cir- 
cumstances, is DAMNATORY !” We had vainly flattered ourselves 
that the imability, of which perforce we must confess our own in- 
ward consciousness, to utter a single note tuneably, might be 
pleaded as an excuse for not mingling in the general Psalmodical 
outcry, and for reluctance to exhibit ourselves as blatant beasts. 
Far from this, however, Mr. La Trobe’s devotional rules are 
mutis quogue Piscibus Donatura sonum; be the enunciation nasal, 
guttural or semipalatal, harsh as the grating of a rusty hinge, ear- 
piercing as the filing of a saw’s teeth, bass as the growl of a 
boatswain, treble as the complaint of swine while receiving their 
unornamental nose-rings, it matters not—blurt it out fearlessly— 
“the breadth of sound of a whole assembly is a sufficient gua- 
rantee”—“ the tide of song will sweep along with it every little 
obstacle, and roll onward, despite such hinderances, in a full and 
majestic volume to its destination.” Or rather we should say, 


At length a universal hubbub wild 
Of stunning sounds, and voices all confus'd, 


Borne through the hollow dark, assaults the ear, 
With loudest vehemence. 


Such vociferous worship was in high favour in the days of the 
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Great Rebellion. Thomas Mace, a Puritanical music-master, 
who was present at a great Psalm-singing in York Minster during 
the siege of that city in 1644, speaks with immoderate ecstasy of 
“a most excellent, large, plump, lusty, full-speaking organ,” 
which was “let out into all its fulness of stops.” “ But when 
that vast-concording-unity of the whole congregational chorus 
came, (as I may say,) thundering iv, even so as it made the very 
de pey shake under us, (oh! the unutterable ravishing soul’s de- 
ight!) in the which I was so transported and wrapt up in high 
contemplation, that there was no room left in my whole man, yiz. 
body and spirit, for any thing below divine and heavenly raptures,” 
The section on “The Psalmody” contains many sensible ob- 
servations; first, on the glaring demerits and absurdities of the 
received versions; the barbarism of Sternhold and Hopkins, the 
vagueness, smooth indifference, and cold insipidity of Brady and 
Tate. The first step, doubtless, towards obtaining adequate 
dignity for this portion of our Church service, would be to pro- 
vide a new translation of the Psalms, (if we choose Psalmody to 
be retained at all,)* sufficiently plain to be understood by the 
groundlings, sufficiently polished not to disgust the cultivated; 
yet crying as this want is, we despair that it will ever be gratified. 
The cold encouragement afforded to the late Bishop Heber, than 
whom no one was ever better qualified for such a task— Poeta, 
siquisalius,cultus, castus, pius—destroys any hope that acompetent 
version, if undertaken by others, would be sanctioned by authority ; 
and unless it were so sanctioned, to remain as we are is, doubt- 
less, a less evil than to interrupt uniformity. Of the danger of 
irregular compilations, Mr, La Trobe has given sufficient in- 
stances. ‘* What idea,” he inquires very justly, “ have poor <q 
of the commencement of Addison's version of the xixth Psalm, 
introduced into most Psalm books? 
‘ The spacious t on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky ; 

And spangled Heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim,’ — 

A like question might be asked of the same writer’s harmonious 

per-version of the xxiiid Psalm, “The Lord my pasture shall 


* By far the best selection for Parochial use is to be found in a little volume, the 
title page of which fully declares its design, and whose subsequent contents (a rare vir- 
tue!) fully a the title-page. We cannot too strongly recommend it to the general : 
adoption of our country brethren, and we should gladly hear that it formed the text- 
book of every Singing gallery throughout the kingdom, A Manual of Parochial 
Psalmody, comprising select portions from the Old and New Versions of the Psalms, together 
with Hymns for the principal Festivals, &e. of the Church a Revised and 
Adapted to the Service of the Church, for every Sunday, §c. throughout the Year. By 
the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A. London: Cadell, 1829. 
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repare.” “ Who can avoid feeling the absurdity of the follow- 
ing lines when given out to be sung by a congregation, the 
greater part of which are poor people? 


* So fades a summer cloud away, 
So sinks the gale when storms are o'er ; 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 
So dies a wave along the shore.’ ” 


And of all other Hymns, it may be added of this same so-so 
enus. 

: The specimens which succeed astound us, and were it not for 
the assertion of authority so highly respectable as that of Mr. La 
Trobe, we could not have believed the “ quotations which fol- 
low are from Psalm books in use among Churches belonging to 
the Establishment.” 1s it possible that the Ordinary can know 
of their admission into any Church under his rule? or when he 
does know it, will he suffer them to remain? The first “ vulgar 
ditty” is said to have been composed by a converted Hind, “ a 
warm-hearted heathen, in a moment of spiritual excitement.” 


** Come on, my friends, let’s mend our pace, sing glory, glory, glory, 
For we shall see Hin, face to face, sing glory, glory, glory, 
With Abr’am, Isaac, Jacob too, (who rest) in glory» Patt glory, 
Let’s keep the blessed prize in view ; ‘tis glory, glory, glory.” 


The next is a parody of “ Robin Adair.” 


** Who can poor sinners save ? 
Jesus the Lord. 
Who died that we might live ? 
Jesus the Lord. 
Sinners the very chief, 
Bowed down with sin and grief, 
Find at the cross relief, 
Only believe.” 


The Poetry and the Doctrine here stand much on the same level 
as to orthodoxy. Our last sample is a stanza for “ the drunken 
Welsh measure, A rhyd y nos.” If the measure be drunken, the 
original words are yet worse; none ever exceeded them in 
ribaldry 
** One there is above all others, 
O how he loves! 
His is love beyond a brother's, 
O how he loves! 
Earthly friends may fail and leave us, 
This day kind—the next bereave us; 
But this friend will ne'er deceive us,— 
O how he loves!” 
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Mr. La Trobe adds, that the metre and tune of “ God save the 
King” are frequently applied to hymns. Now although both the 
words and the music of that noble composition primarily and 
essentially characterise it as an anthem, nevertheless from its per- 
petual employment on popular occasions iy which that character 
is of necessity disregarded, there can be little doubt that any 
parody of them is most inappropriate to Religious Service. The 
Dissenters have gone a step beyond us, and modulate their 
Canticles to “ Ru/e Britannia” and “ Britons strike home.” One 
other practice which is allowed (proh pudor!) in the Esta- 
BLISHED CuurcH, is so immeasurably ludicrous, that but for 
the incontrovertible internal evidence afforded by the volume 
before us, that Mr. La ‘Trobe never jested in his life, we should 
suspect him of a sly attempt to impose upon our credulity. 
“‘ Some tunes require the repetition of half the concluding line. 
Thus ‘ Our poor polluted heart,’ which is the last line of a verse, 
is broken into repetition of ‘ Our poor pol—!’” “ In medias res 
tutissimum,” continues Mr. La ‘Trobe, in a quotation which we 
confess our inability to trace to its classical source, and he winds 
up this chapter with a special example of his own great sublime 
in praise of the old Church tune. 


“ The genuine chorale, instead of being wrapt up in monotony and 
dulness, according to the popular slander, offers scope, within the 
bounds of its own enchanted circle, for the exercise of the richest 
musical imagination. But it raises a forbidding wand against a wanton 
roaming beyond these bounds; and presents no inducement for human 
vanity to seek after idle display. It allows every thing for the glory 
of God—nothing for the ambition of man. At the same time it claims 
attention from the most fastidious, by the richness and weight of 
its materials. Instead of the few meagre chords upon which the 
lighter tunes raise their fanciful superstructure, it grasps in its ample 
comprehension the most magnificent combinations, the boldest transi- 
tions, the simplest modulations, and the sweetest melody clothed in 4 
chastity that alike attracts the untutored, and approves itself to the 
mind of the learned.”—pp. 236, 237. ‘ 


The Sections on“ The Chant” and “The Anthem” are by far 
the best in this volume; they display an intimate acquaimtance 
with Musical Science and History, and they contain some very 
judicious recommendations, both for the extension and the re- 
straint of those parts of the Church service. Perhaps it might 
be too violent a deviation from long usage to introduce into 
Parish Churches the Cathedral chanting of the Litany; nor can 
we see any propriety in giving the introductory Sentences to 
the Choir rather than reserving them for the Priest; but we 
thoroughly agree with Mr. La Trobe, that all the strictly poetical 
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- divisions of the Service, would gain a myriad-fold in effect if 
_— plainly chanted wherever the Church possesses an organ. The 
7 simplicity of a chant may be mastered by the most ordinary 
Charity children; but in the name of every thing serious or ludi- 
crous we protest against the introduction of an Anthem into Pa- 
rochial service. If performed, as it would be in great towns, by 
hired singers solely, (the objection does not hold good in Cathe- 
drals in which the Minor Canons execute their part also,) it 
would be but an episode breaking in upon the proper offices of 
the House of God, and listened to by itching ears without an 
approach to devotion; and as for country Churches, in which 
bare Psalmody is harassing enough to patience, what would be- 
come of us if once a week we were compelled to attend upon the 
sw murder of Purcel, Aldrich, Handel, Green, Boyd, or 
ares! 

In which of our Cathedrals has Mr. La Trobe had the good 
fortune to find the organ, that sore obstruction of perspective, 
“planted over the grand west entrance,” or “ terminating the 
long range of arched windows in the clere-story?” ‘Those who- 
remember Westminster Abbey after the Coronation will know 
how such a position, which is forbidden by the necessities of the 
Choir, is always to be desired by the Architect. In turning to 
the Organ and the Voluntary, Mr. La Trobe dismisses the sobriety 
which accompanied him during the last two sections, and we 
—) encounter some fresh and fervid outbreaks of an inflamed spirit. 

. The Voluntary has always appeared to us no more than a season- 
able pause, during which the Clergyman might recruit himself for 
the following portions of the Service. Little did we imagine it 


possessed influence so mighty as that with which it is invested 
below. 


** When we consider the capabilities of the yoluntary for good or evil, 
we cannot but be struck with the astonishing power reposed in the 
hands of the organist. The people, during the allotted time, are 
at his mercy. According to the tenor of his performance, their minds 
may be solemnized or dissipated, their devotion elevated or repressed, 
their thoughts sublimed or secularized. He holds over them an en- 
chanter’s wand, powerful as the lightning and almost equally destructive. 
The salutary impression made by an energetic peroration, has not un- 

‘ at ys been riveted by the solemn chords of the closing voluntary ; 
while on the other hand, by one deadly sweep of the same voluntary 
it has been dashed away ‘ as the morning dew.’ "—p. 366. 


That it would be well not to select as Church Organist any 
man of profligate and abandoned character no one will presume 
to doubt; and we cordially agree with Mr. La Trobe, that a sys- 
tematic drunkard, adulterer, or sabbath-breaker, should be pe- 
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remptorily excluded. But that the acceptance of a duty requiring 
attendance for at the utmost about four hours on one day in the 
week, should bind a musician to the abandonment of all other 
professional occupation during the remaining six, and that as @ 


matter of conscience, may be considered rather an exorbitant de- 
mand, 


“ He again who during the week, devotes his time to theatres, operas, 
and secular concerts, nt his talents to further temptations, which if he 
has any sense of religion, he must know, pander to the destruction of 
souls, cannot be supposed to live under the influence of Christian 
principle, He also is no candidate for a holy office, But we may go 
further. No one but he who makes a profession of vital godliness, 
frequents the assemblies of the saints, bears the mark of the Saviour 
upon his forehead in all times and companies—no one but such a man 
ought to. presume to offer himself for this sacred employment. Even 
such a character may be successfully counterfeited; but certain it is 
that were each candidate subjected to a rigid examination, upon the 
strait yet broad principles laid down in the word of God for a Christian 
life, not only would fewer libertines but fewer hypocrites ascend the 
stairs leading to the organ-pew. 

“« That this high character can seldom be claimed in all its parts by 
our organists, may be seen from the simple fact, that they are generally 
more or less connected with places of public and secular amusement. 
Now when we consider the company that frequent such scenes,—the 
feelings necessarily excited,—the general habits of the musicians them- 
selves,—the character of the music—and the feastings that sueceed—we 
may readily conceive how inapt a preparation such employments form for 
a sacred service. The organist, reeling into church for his Sabbath 
duties—his spirits already frenzied with the fever of his six days’ 
revel,—evinces by the first touch of his finger upon the obedient in- 
strument, the profane habitude of his mind. His style of performance 
is injured by his associations, for sacred music spurns the contamination 
of secular; and we have the authority of one, who it is to be feared 
felt not the spiritual value of sacred music, that ‘ to aim at equal per- 
fection in both is to try to serve God and Mammon.’ 

“ There are those again not officially connected with places of 
musical dissipation, whose employments during the week are equally 
unbecoming a sacred profession. The majority of our organists are 
teachers of youth, not in the sacred character and application.of the 
art—in which case their exertions were in the highest degree laudable, 
—but in exactly that practical abuse of it, with which men amuse 
themselves on their way to eternal ruin, They instruct in that very 
style, and upon those very samples, which serve to foster a love for 
the follies of an evil world, and thus, while wearing the badge of a 
Christian service, pander to the hateful purposes of the great enemy of 
souls,” —pp. 376—-378. 


In his concluding section, “ On the Practice of Church Musie,” 
Mr. La Trobe denounces the whole range of ordinary social 
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amusements, and discovers a panacea for almost every ill which 
they produce in the sole cultivation of his favourite pursuit. It 
affords mental recreation, it strengthens bodily health, it restrains 
debauchery, it gives rational employment to idleness, and it con- 
tributes to spiritual edification, This no doubt, to a certain ex- 
tent, is true, even as it is true of every other innocent occupation. 
“ But these immediate advantages,” we are told, “ are not the 
only inducements to the early practice of Music. Its full bene- 
fits embrace a far more extended range, having a direct bearing 
upon the whole of a man’s enjoyments in time, no less than his 
rospects in eternity.” We suspect tat there is a little inversion - 
in this sentence, that for “ no less than” we should read “ and yet 
more;” for to such a conclusion the succeeding observations are 
manifestly directed. 


“‘To the temporal advantages above noted must be added the 
glowing conviction, that the art, thus cultivated, however analogous 
in many respects to other objects of taste, has no compeer in one most 
important particular, its eternal duration. The Christian learns from 
Scripture that, while he thus devotes his time and talent to the work 
of praise, he is in effect cherishing a germ, which will never descend 
into the grave, but grow and expand itself in that heaven, whither the 
soul is daily and hourly tending. God has been pleased to reveal to 
him the nature of his celestial enjoyments—that by love he shall com- 
mune with him, and by music he shall magnify him. He knows 
therefore that, as the love, which he feeds upon in this house of his 
pilgrimage, is a foretaste of that love awaiting him at the marriage- 
supper of the Lamb, so the faint and imperfect praise, whereby he here 
acknowledges that love, is the prelude to that eternal praise, the power 
of whose utterance will advance with the progress of love’s perception.” 
—pp. 444, 445. 

** The dim and distant glances of futurity, afforded in the volume of 
inspiration, enable us with certainty and precision to mark the gradual 
development and perfection of Sacred music. A time is generally 
supposed coming upon this earth, when, not partially, but universally, 
* it shall worship him and sing unto his name.’ The description of 
that millennial Sabbath is indeed glowing and full of consolation, to 
such as sicken at the turbid and rebellious state of this present world. 
The very announcement of these glad tidings calls upon us for praise. 

‘Behold the former things are come to pass, and new things do I de- 
clare: before they spring forth I tell you of them. Sing unto the 
Lord a new song, and his praise from the end of the earth: ye that go 
down to the sea, and all that is therein: the isles and the inhabitants 
thereof. Let the wilderness and the cities lift up their voice, the 
villages that Kedar doth inhabit: let the inhabitant of the rock sing, 
let them shout from the top of the mountains. Let them give glory unto 
the Lord, and declare his praise in the islands.’ When the days are 
come, ‘ the desert rejoices and blossoms as a rose—it blossoms abun- 
dantly and rejoices even with joy and singing,’—imperfect senses are 
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restored, and the loosened tongue immediately breaks forth into sing- 
ing—‘ the ransomed of the Lord return to Zion with songs and ever 
lasting joy upon their heads—they obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow 
and mourning flee away.’ The whole of nature unites in one song of 
thanksgiving. The priests, the Lord's ‘ watchmen lift up the voice, 
with the voice together do they sing.’ Zion rejoices in her security, 
‘ the Lord Jehovah proving her everlasting strength ;—her walls she 
terms salvation, and her gates praise,’ and ‘forth from her proceed thanks- 
giving and the voice of them that make merry.’ ‘ His glory covereth 
the heavens, and the earth is full of his praise.’ * The whole earth is 


at rest and is quiet—they break forth into singing.’ "—pp. 451, 452. 


Mr. La Trobe carries his belief of the endurance of Music, 
beyond this thousand years of temporal felicity, and rests his can- 
fidence on a somewhat literal rendering of the 5th, 7th, 14th, and 
15th chapters of the Revelations; but into those mysterious 
writings it is by no means our design to follow him. Differing 
materially from a great many of his views, we part nevertheless 
with an unfeigned respect for his piety and sincerity; and with a 
conviction, that although he may not always reason logically nor 
write distinctly, he never thinks or means otherwise than honestly 
and uprightly. His besetting sins in composition are inflation 
and diffuseness, and perhaps all that is practically useful in his 
more than 453 pages, is comprised in a short and now unjustly 
forgotten pamphlet, (which we have no reason to believe, how- 
ever, has ever been seen by Mr. La Trobe,) written nearly half a 
century ago, by the late incomparable Dean Vincent, who added 
to his diligent pursuit of profound and various learning, and his 
laborious academical occupations, a laudable and vigilant per- 
formance of his duties as a Parish Priest.* 


Art. VI.—Sermons preached before the Honourable Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, from the Year 1812 to the Year 1819. By 
William Van Mildert, D.D. Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, now 
Bishop of Durham. 1831, 2 vols. London: Rivingtons. 
Price 


Tue very name of the author must alone be sufficient to recom- 
mend these two volumes to the respectful attention of the Chris- 
tian world; for it is a name which, for a series of years, has been 
connected in the public estimation with every thing that is ex- 
cellent in Icarning, and venerable in piety. ‘The long and labori- 


* Considerations on Parochial Music, by William Vincent, D.D. Rector of Alhallows 
the Great and Less. London; Cadell. 1787. Second Edition, with Additions, 
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ous course of eminent usefulness through which this time-ho- 
noured Prelate reached his present commanding station, is well 
known to the whole Church; and they will accordingly rejoice 
to see him devoting a portion of his declining years to the task of 
giving perpetuity to a very valuable department of his labours, 
and providing that the voice, which was listened to with reverence 
and delight by the first Legal Society in Europe, shall never 
cease to be heard. ‘The satisfaction with which we receive the 
benefit of this publication is, however, considerably abated ‘by 
the very circumstance to which we are more immediately indebted 
for it. A protracted imdisposition, we are told by the writer, 
has afforded him an interval of comparative leisure from the pres- 
sure of public duties, and enabled him to carry into effect a 
design which, we are satisfied, had long been impatiently antici- 
pated by his friends. We hope, nevertheless, that a life so pre- 
cious .will be spared to us for many years to come. We can ill 
afford, in these days of rebuke and trouble, to be deprived of 
men, of whose virtues and accomplishments it may be truly said, 
that they are as “the chariots of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof.” 

The Sermons contained in these volumes are fifty in number, 
and they embrace many of the most important subjects in Chris- 
tian Theology. ‘Their style is remarkable for its perspicuity ; 
and there runs through them a tone of sobriety and wisdom 
which might win the most sceptical and suspicious understand- 
ing to trust itself to the guidance of the author. It is quite im- 
possible not to perceive that the whole is the work of a man who 
is perfectly master of the subject in all its departments. There 
is, throughout, an air of entire decisiveness, in all points where 
decision is necessary or proper, but totally divested of arro- 
gance or self-sufficiency; an appearance of rational confidence, 
the result, not of hasty, rash, imperfect examination, but, on 
the contrary, of laborious and searching investigation into all 
the difficulties which have ever beset these awful regions of in- 
quiry. We may peruse these volumes with all the satisfaction 
which can be derived from the certainty that there is not a single 
opinion, or a single error, in the whole range of theological con- 
troversy, with which the author is not perfectly familiar, and 
which has not undergone, in his mind, a calm and dispassionate 
discussion. Ignorance, we all know, is often confident enough ; 
but the physiognomy of such confidence is distinguishable, in an 
mstant, from the serene and self-possessed assurance which be- 
speaks the accomplished scribe, the ripe scholar, the honoured 
master of Israel, who has all things, whether they be “ new or 
old,” which pertain to his subject, spread out before his mind, in 
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orderly and luminous arrangement. The gratification of con- 
templating this sort of confidence, and of walking by the light of 
it, may be enjoyed in ample measure by the reader of these dis- 
courses. Ele will find indeed very little of the parade and osten- 
tation of learning; no margin that swarms and bristles with re- 
ferences; no Appendix, exhibiting a vast and various magazine 
of authorities and illustrations; these, indeed, may be very ap- 
propriate accompaniments to compositions of a different cha- 
racter, but can hardly be needed in those which are of a more 
simple and pastoral description. And yet, in the absence of all 
this ‘ pomp and circumstance” of erudition, no intelligent reader 
can doubt for a moment that he is, at every step he takes with 
this writer, surrounded by her choicest forces, and safe in her 
faithful and vigilant protection. 

We have said that these discourses are distinguished by a re- 
markably sober and temperate spirit. They are not to be con- 
sulted as models of that style of composition which seizes on the 
affections, or rushes into the heart through the avenues of the 
imagination, ‘They are earnest indeed; but their earnestness is 
of that character which manifests itself in an honest and sustained 
effort to exhibit the truth precisely “ as it is inJesus.” There is 
in them little of the fire, or the whirlwind, or the earthquake. 
Neither can it be, altogether, said that they utter nothing but the 
still small voice. ‘Their accents are rather those of sedate and 
profound exposition, and of brief though solemn warning, They 
will hardly awaken the sinner from his death-like trance; neither, 
perhaps, will they assuage the convulsions and the ravings where- 
with the demon of profligacy and impiety often lacerates his 
victim. But they will assuredly afford a steady illumination to 
the path of one who, in an honest and good heart, is seeking the 
way of salvation; and they will mightily confirm the footsteps of 
those who fix their eyes upon the narrow way, and the desire of 
whose heart it is to persevere there even unto the end. They 
are, in short, admirably adapted to a congregation of thoughtful 
and intelligent men, more in the habits of cultivating the augmen- 
tative than the imaginative faculty; and more engaged in grap- 

ling with the hard realities of life, than in wandering after its 
brig ter graces, or seeking the indulgence of its more refined 
emotions. A somewhat austere, chastised, and well-reasoned 
form of address, is exactly that which might, with signal pro- 
priety, be adopted before the Honourable Masters of the Bench 
of Lincoln’s Inn. 

It is exceedingly difficult to convey to a reader any just and 
distinct conception of the merits of a collection of Sermons in a 
brief critical essay. An analysis of the whole series is manifestly 
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impossible within such limits; and yet, on the other hand, less than 
this will do but very imperfect justice to the author. Extracts, 
indeed, might be furnished in abundance, and yet might leave the 
reader very indistinctly possessed of the character of the writer's 
mind, or the variety and extent of his powers and attainments. 
The best tribute therefore that can be offered to the work before 
us will come in the form of an exhortation to the public to provide 
themselves with the means of resorting at pleasure to this re- 
pository of sound opinion and faithful interpretation. ‘That we 
may not, however, be suspected of concealing our own indolence 
under a mask of vague indefinite compliment to the writer, we 
shall submit to the public some parts of this publication which 
may be more particularly worthy of their notice. 

The 4th, 5th, and 6th Sermons provide us with admirable ex- 
positions of some of the most prominent heresies and disputes 
which have distracted the Church of Christ; and their object 1s 
to show, that the three grand sources of controversy are, first, 
questions which cannot be determined by human faculties; se- 
condly, questions the determination of which, if it were possible 
would be comparatively useless; and thirdly, questions arising out 
of mere verbal misapprehension, All this is effected in a man- 
ner perfectly intelligible, and popular, without any affectation of 
abstruse learning, and yet in such a manner as to put the reader 
in possession of all, that learning, the most profound and accu- 
rate, can be expected to ascertain. ‘The following is a specimen 
of the clearness, moderation, and precision with which a large 
extent of debateable ground can be surveyed and described by a 
masterly and practised observer :— 


“* Some of the contentions which have arisen on the subjects of the 
Divine decrees, of grace, of free-will, and other topics connected with 
them, were glanced at in the preceding Discourse. And here, again, 
questions not only dark, obscure, and inexplicable by human faculties, 
have laid the foundation of disputes, but questions also of little or no 
importance. Doubtless it is of importance that we should admit no 
hypothesis which makes God the author of sin; none that makes him a 
* respecter of persons,’ arbitrarily choosing some and rejecting others, 
without regard to their respective characters; none also that makes man 
a mere passive machine, acted upon by a resistless energy, or abandoned 
to a blind fatality, so as to become in effect not morally responsible for 
his conduct. Against such errors we cannot too cautiously guard, be- 
cause they are errors which strike at the very root of religion, and can- 
not consist with the scriptural representations of either God or man. 
But when losing sight of these main points we fasten our attention 
upon some minute ramifications of the subject; when we cannot rest 
without entering, if we may so say, into the whole detail of the Divine 
proceedings in the works of providence and of grace; what can we ex- 
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pect, but, as the prophet says, to ‘ sow to the wind, and reap the whirl- 
wind?’ Yet how have these subjects divided whole Christian communi- 
ties! ‘The contentions of supralapsarians and sublapsarians among 
Calvinists; the disputes between minicans and Jesuits, Jansenists 
and Molinists, in the Romish Church ; the metaphysical controversies at 
a later period in the Lutheran Church, between two of its greatest orna- 
ments, besides many others of greater or less notoriety ;—all these have 
turned chiefly upon subtleties scarcely perceptible to human discern- 
ment ; while the little conviction or satisfaction they appear to have 
afforded to the Christian world in general, is but too sure an indication 
how much talent, sagacity, and profusion of learning may be wasted in 
such inquiries. ‘To explain, indeed, how the conduct of every human 
being can be foreknown to God, and yet depend on the free agency of 
the human will; how the Divine grace can influence our minds without 
overpowering them, and eveu without any perception or consciousness 
on our part of its operation; are matters on which the ablest disputants 
may well forbear to hazard peremptory assertions. That Gop is the 
righteous Governor of the universe; that man is free to do cither 
or evil, and is responsible for the choice he makes; that the grace of 
God works sufficiently in all men to save them, if they neglect it not, 
but works effectually in them only who faithfully co-operate with it; in 
short, that they who are saved, are saved by grace, and that they who 
rish, perish through their own fault; if these great articles of Christian 
belief be stedfastly retained, far the greater number of the subordinate 
questions belonging to them may either be entirely dispensed with, or at 
least discussed with that mutual spirit of forbearance which should ever 
characterize those who profess to ‘ walk together as friends in the house 
of God,’ i. pp. 104d—106. 


The sixth Sermon contains some admirable remarks on the 
necessity of adopting a definite nomenclature and phraseology in 
the science of Divinity, and of steadily adhering to it. ‘The con- 
venience of this practice in the exact and physical sciences is 
universally acknowledged; and the want of attention to it is, to 
this hour, the reproach of political economy. What Theology, 
and, with it, Christian Charity, has suffered from the neglect of 
this precaution is not to be described. It has, perhaps, loaded 
our shelves with more ponderous lumber, and burdened our souls 
with more oppressive doubtings, than all the other causes which 
have conspired to hang millstones about the neck of our religion. 
It is melancholy to think on the conflict and distraction which 
might have been spared, if words like the following had been 
written, by some friendly and mysterious hand, on the wall of 
every study in which polemical divinity has been forged and 
hammered for the last eighteen hundred years. Having spoken 
of the endless contests which have dishonoured the Church of 
Christ, grounded on misconceptions of the word Aoyos, the 
Bishop continues— 
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“‘ Controversies not unlike to these have arisen out of verbal mis- 
conceptions upon other doctrines also. If one definite acceptation were 
affixed to the terms calling and election, regeneration and conversion, 
grace and faith, justification and sanctification, it would hardly be pos- 
sible that men, not diametrically opposed to each other in the main 
principles of the Christian faith, should differ so widely as they seem 
to do in their exposition of these doctrines; contending with much 
plausibility, without advancing one step towards mutual conviction. 

“ Take, for instance, the subject of regeneration in its connection 
with baptism. Some speak of regeneration as if it denoted the absolute 
perfection of holiness; that consummation of the Christian character, 
when evil habits and evil propensities have been so entirely subdued, 
and the love of God and of Christ so deeply rooted in the heart, that 
thenceforth perseverance to the end can be no longer doubtful. Now 
they who affix to it so very enlarged a signification, observing (what is 
too evident to be denied) that multitudes who have been baptized into 
the Christian faith never attain, or even seem to approach, to such entire 
perfection of character, scruple not to stigmatize all who contend for 
the inseparability of baptismal and spiritual regeneration, as supersti- 
tiously ascribing to the sacrament of od an effect to which it ap- 
pears to be altogether inadequate. On the other hand, they who agree 
with our Church in maintaining the rope vcerire | of the one from the 
other, understand by regeneration nothing more than that first principle 
of holiness, that beginning of the spiritual life, of which baptism is not 
only the sign but also the pledge, assuring us of its actual conveyance. 
Thus far, and thus far only, they extend the meaning of spiritual re- 
generation ; and this, and this only, they maintain to be given in baptism. 
The ultimate efficacy of the gift they acknowledge to be still depend- 
ent upon our subsequent growth in grace. The great difference, 
therefore, between the contending parties originates in their different 
acceptation of the word regeneration; and so long as that discordance 
continues, it is impossible that their respective tenets should be made 
to harmonize. Yet is it no less evident, that, though this appears to 
be merely a verbal strife, it produces real and irreconcileable op- 
position, on a point of doctrine intimately connected with the sods 4 
of our acceptance under the Christian dispensation,”—-vol. i, pp. 133— 
135, 

One would imagine that a clear, candid, and moderate state- 
ment like this might be sufficient to suppress for ever all further 
collision of opinions respecting this hitherto contentious point. 
But we suppose that, after all, this is a consummation much too 
blessed to be hoped for; and that men will, probably, go on to 
the last, charging each other with an msane perversion, or 
treacherous abandonment, of the truth; while, in fact, they are 
dog little more than wrestling agaist each other, with all their 
faculties, for the privilege of fixing the definition of a word! In 
order, however, to better the chance of such consummation, we 


introduce here another passage, on the same subject, from the 
2d Sermon in this volume. 
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The doctrine, as deduced from Scripture, that our sanctification is 
a progressive work, seems almost necessarily to imply that it com- 
mences with our Christian life. The injunction to grow in grace pre- 
supposes that there is a spiritual principle already implanted within us; 
and this injunction being addressed to Christians in general, without 
exceptions of any kind, it is to be presumed that all who have been 
admitted into the Christian covenant had this principle actually be- 
stowed upon them, immediately upon their entrance into that covenant, 
or, in other words, at the instant of their Baptism. This is that rege- 
neration, or new birth, spoken of in Scripture as the common privilege 
of every Christian, It were in vain to exhort individuals to grow 
or improve in their spiritual state, unless there were this vital spark 
within them ready to put forth its energies. Our Church, accordingly, 
invariably connects baptism with regeneration; considering every 
member of the Church, whether adult or infant, as thereby made par- 
taker of all the spiritual benefits of the Gospel, according to their 
nopeesine capacities of receiving them; and thenceforth assured of 
sufficient help and strength to fulfil the engagements he has cove- 
nanted to perform. The terms, ‘ laver of regeneration,’ and a ‘ new 
birth unto righteousness,’ used as synonymous with baptism, are fully 
significant of these benefits. 

« But in ascribing this effect to baptism, we do not infer, (as some 
unwarrantably charge upon us,) that this ordinance necessarily works 
the final saivation of those who receive it. It is not to be imagined 
that baptism will be available to this end, where it is neither preceded 
nor followed by the dispositions requisite to ensure its effect. The 
injunction to ‘ grow in grace’ warns us, that the help bestowed must be 
faithfully and Sil ently applied to the purpose intended. The seed 
sown in the heart by our heavenly Wasihetae must be duly cultivated 
and cherished; the vital spark must not be quenched by carelessness 
or neglect. Baptism places us in a state of salvation, but does not 
perfect us in that state, nor preclude the possibility of apostacy and 
perdition. The term regeneration denotes no more than the com- 
mencement of our spiritual life. Its subsequent support, its growth 
and increase, its renewal when decayed, its recovery when diseased, 
are provided for by other means. Further supplies for those purposes 
and further means of ony them, are pointed out in holy writ, 
Diligent prayer, meditation on God’s word, the observance of his sab- 
baths, attendance on his ordinances, and especially on that high and 
holy office, the communion of the body and blood of Christ in the 
Lord’s Supper, are among the duties enjoined for carrying on the 
faithful Christian to that entire sanctification which is necessary to give 
him a joyful assurance that he continues to be vitally and effectually 
‘a member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven.’ ’’—vol. i. pp. 457459, 


The tenth Sermon, we conceive, may be very profitably perused 
in these days, because it exhibits very wise and just views rela- 
tive to a question, which, of late, has been most needlessly revived. 
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The Church has been recently vexed by the dispute, whether or 
not the decalogue is still in force. Nobody pretends to question 
that mankind are under as solemn an obligation as ever to honour 
their parents—to abstain from murder, adultery, and false or 
perjured testimony,—and to repress all covetings after the pos- 
sessions and blessings of their neighbour. But, nevertheless, 
it has been thought necessary to worry and torment us with con- 
troversy, as to the precise condition in which Christians stand, 
with regard to the commandments once written by the finger of 
Omnipotence upon the tablets of stone. No man of plain com- 
mon sense, we should imagine, can feel the slightest difficulty 
in this matter. He can never doubt for a moment that, in this 
instance, Divine Legislation stands to the unalterable and inde- 
structible rule of right, much in the same relation that a declara- 
tory statute stands to the common law of the land. An act of 
parliament, for instance, in order to repress more effectually 
the outbreakings of iniquity, denounces, articulatim, certain ac- 
tions as criminal, and affixes to them certain specific penalties, 
Suppose, now, these declaratory enactments to be repealed ; 
what is the consequence ?—why, that the subject is placed once 
more under the dominion of the ancient and immemorial usages 
and maxims which, in some way or other, provide for the peace 
aud safety of all civilized communities. And in such a case as 
this, what could be more profitless and nugatory than arguments 
and discussions to ascertain whether or not the criminal law had 
lost its authority? Certain statutes, it is true, with their respec- 
tive and peculiar provisions, may have been swept from the 
parliament roll: but it never can enter into any sound head that 
this makes any essential alteration in the spirit of our criminal 
jurisprudence. And even so it is with regard to the Ten Com- 
mandments. We may be quite certain that no principles, clearly 
of a moral character, would have ever found a place im that 
record, but such as are of immutable obligation on moral beings ; 
and the recital of them consequently forms, to this day, an indis- 
pensable portion of our Christian services. ‘They are binding 
upon us, not, of course, as a fragment of Judaism, but because 
we are certain that they never would have been incorporated into 
the Jewish system, as an integral and essential part of it, if they 
were maxims of a perishable or changeable nature. We say this 
without any particular reference to the fourth Commandment; 
which, for our present purpose, may be allowed to stand upon 
distinct and peculiar grounds. We have in our immediate con- 
templation nothing beyond the injunctions, which are strictly and 
indisputably of an ethical nature. And, with regard to these, we 
do maintain that the question respecting their authority, or their 
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abrogation, is, of all others that can be named, the most trifling 
and unsubstantial. ‘The Antinomian, indeed, will tell us that 
the Christian wants no written law. The law of God is written 
in his heart by the finger of celestial love. And this is very 
much like saying that,—(with regard to criminal matters)—the 
loyal and virtuous man,—the faithful and patriotic citizen,—is in 
no need of common law, or statute law, or declaratory law of any 
kind,—and that, so far as he is concerned, the office of the 
magistrate, and the gaoler, and the executioner, is nothing but a 
perfect sinecure. But what would be the reception of the loyal 
and virtuous man, if he were to get up in the Coniseedi House 
of Pawiament, with a string of resolutions, declaring it to be 
the sense of that Honourable House, that all who maintained 
the binding authority of such rules and maxims upon all orders 
of men, whether virtuous or vicious, were unworthy members 
of the state, and incapable of entering into the true spirit of 
the constitution? We can easily imagine the broad stare of 
astonishment with which such a proposition would be greeted 
from every quarter of that virtuous assembly. And yet we know 
not why a more flattering reception should be given to the 
movers of controversy upon the present force of the two tables 
of Sinai. ‘There are certain principles anterior to all human 
legislation, and perfectly independent of it. And it may, in like 
manner, be said without irreverence, that there are certain prin- 
ciples independent of all Divine legislation, that is, of all express 
declarations of God’s will to man. The Omnipotent Lawgiver 
may have thought fit to fortify such principles by sanctions of 
peculiar solemnity, ov certain befitting occasions: but it never 
can be supposed, for an instant, that it can have entered into the 
scheme of his dispensations to make the authority of those 
principles themselves subject to doubtfulness or vicissitude. 
But we are detaining the reader, most unwarrantably, from the 
statements of the Bishop relative to this important matter. 

** The Law of Moses (says his lordship) was of a twofold description, 
moral and ceremonial. The moral part of it was, with respect to its 
general principles, of far more ancient date than the time of Moses. It 
was coeval with man’s creation. It was co-extensive with the whole 
race of mankind. It was the law by which Enoch is said to have 
‘ walked with God,’ and Noah to have been ‘ a just man, and perfect in 
his generations.’ The same law St. Paul states also to have ina 
certain sense known to the Gentile world, being ‘ written in their 
hearts’ and their consciences ‘ accusing or excusing them,’ according 
as they adhered to its dictates or departed from them. | 

“ The Ten Commandments, promulgated at Mount Sinai, can hardly 
(in substance at least) be said to form an addition to that Law. They 
may rather be regarded as a solemn recognition of those first principles 

NO. XI1X.— JULY, 1831. L 
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on which every moral obligation was originally founded, ‘They contain, 
in a summary the most brief and comprehensive that can be well con- 
ceived, a perfect outline of man’s duty in relation to his Maker, and to 
his fellow creatures. They include, moreover, the prohibition of evil 
concupiscence, as well as of evil deeds ; exercising a dominion over the 
hearts and thoughts of men. Hence they are equally binding now as 
heretofore; nor has there ever been a period when mankind were not, 
according to their measure of knowledge and information, responsible 
for their observance.”—vol. i. pp. 208, 209. 


So much for the imperishable law which is coeval with man as 
an accountable being. As for the law of rights and ceremonies, 
its yoke was not rudely and impatiently shaken off, galling and 
burdensome as it was. ‘The system was slowly and gradually 
superseded. “It came to the termination of its existence 
without any apparent efforts to accelerate its dissolution. It was 
allowed to die a natural death, and (to borrow the expression of 
a learned divine) it was buried, as it were, with funeral honours.”* 
We must, however, forbear to enlarge further on a subject, 
which, in all its departments, the reader will find admirably and 
luminously discussed in the 10th, 11th, and 12th Sermons. 

In the 14th Sermon a subject is handled, awful and mysterious 
in itself, and rendered at this moment even still more profoundly 
interesting by the controversy respecting it, now raging in what 
is called the religious world. ‘The echoes of this unhappy strife 
have reached from one end of the kingdom to the other; and 
not only the religious periodicals, but even the daily prints, have 
been made instrumental in diffusing the discord, the agitation, 
and the excitement of theological debate. Every one will per- 
ceive that we are here alluding to the conflict waged among 
certain polemics respecting the Divine Humanity, and to the 
virulent symptoms of envy, hatred, and uncharitableness which 
the question has brought out.-+ We propose to keep ourselves 
quite clear of the absorption of this turbulent and perilous whirl- 
pool. We shall content ourselves with producing the views and 
statements of the Bishop relative to this point, in order chiefly, to 
recommend to Christians the true temper in which such deep 
and solemn matters ought to be approached; and, if possible, to 
shame the animosity, which, in various other quarters, is tear- 
ing and convulsing the disputers of this world ;—for disputers of 
this world, we must call them, since the fierce spirit of the 


* Neque vero pracipites ejecta, sed sensim, vel cum honore, sepulte sunt 
monia.” Carpzov. 
+ We have before us a list of no less than nine publications which have recently 


issued from the press on this question—and, we believe, that hostilities have by no 
means ceased. 
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Prince of this world does seem occasionally to preside over their 
contentions, 


* As to the question, whether our Lord was not only free from sin 
but absolutely meepene of sinning, it may, perhaps, be better to avoid, 
than presumptuously to answer it, ‘The divine nature we know to be 
impeccable. Whether the human nature became so by its union with 
the divine, is a mystery not revealed to us, The Apostle’s declaration 
that our Lord ‘ was in all points tempted like as we are,’ seems to in- 
dicate.the possibility of sinning; since otherwise we ean hardly con- 
ceive where there was room for temptation to operate. But this is 
matter of too high speculation; nor is it necessary to be determined. 
Thus far, however, we may confidently affirm; that our Lord was 
neither conceived nor born in sin; that, as he was free from actual guilt, so 
was he free from that original corruption which, since the Fall, is in- 
herent to all others of the human race. ‘The angel, in announcing his 
miraculous conception to the Blessed Virgin, declared that the ‘hike 
offspring should ‘ therefore be called the Son of God.’ He is also 
called by St. Paul the second Adam, to distinguish him from the first, 
who had fallen from his integrity, and to denote that he was born as 
free from sin as Adam was when he first came from the hands of his 
Creator. The divine image, theréfore, was as perfect in our Lord’s 
human nature as it was at first in Adam’s. He had not, indeed, the 
evil coneupiscence of sin, nor did he ever yield to temptation. Neither 
can we suppose Adam to have had any originally inherent disposition 
to sin, although deceived to his ruin by the subtlety of the tempter, 
The one surrendered his original righteousness, and fell; the other re- 
tained it, and triumphed. Herein ‘lid our Lord manifest that exclusive — 
perfection of character, to which neither Adam himself nor any of his 
posterity have been found able to attain.”—vol. i. pp. 309—311. 


The moderation of this passage will, of course, find no grace 
in the sight of those gallant men, who seem bent on “ high ex- 
jloit,” and resolved on doing valiantly in behalf of the truth. 
Ihey will doubtless, after their manner, stigmatize the sobriety, 
and caution of his Lordship, as one, among manifold indications, 
of the lowness, the degeneracy, and the leanness of modern 
divinity—of the feebleness and the cowardice which refuses to 
grapple with these grand questions which the Supreme Intelli- 
gence hath thrown out, to exercise both the reason and the faith 
of man. So far, indeed, as the Bishop does assume any thing 
like a dogmatical or confident tone, his opinion is at variance 
with that colossal Boanerges,* who, of late, has been fulminating 
‘‘o’er the arsenal” of theology, and setting at naught the feeble 
thunders of the London Presbytery! In the opinion of his 
Lordship, “ we may confidently affirm that our Lord was neither 
conceived nor born im sin;” and that “ the divine image was as 


* The Rev. Edward Irving. 
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perfect in his human nature, as it was at first in Adam’s.” Not 
so the heresiarch in question—(for he is written down heresiarch 
by the judges, who, have taken upon themselves to judge him): 
—by him it is confidently and urgently maintained that our Lord 
took upon him the corrupt and fallen nature of Adam; it being 
required by the scheme of our redemption that the Divine Word 
should fulfil the entire condition of humanity, in every period 
and stage of existence, from the commencement of life in the 
mother’s womb, even to the extinction and the renovation of it. 
This statement, however, seems after all to be vastly qualified 
by the subsequent admission, that the sinful flesh was wholly 
sanctified by the miraculous conception, and therefore, required 
no subsequent process of sanctification: and if so, the debatable 
ground is surely much too narrow for such a mighty scale of 
angry warfare as that which has recently confounded the ear of 
Christian charity. For, if the Divine Word came into this world 
thus perfectly sanctified by the power of the Holy Ghost, the 
result is essentially conformable to that which is given us by the 
Bishop. ‘The Saviour will then, at least from the moment of 
his birth to that of his ascension, be holy, harmless, and undefiled ; 
and the diflficulty of reconciling this entire, immaculate, and 
native sanctity, with the assurance that we have an High Priest 
who was in all things tempted like ourselves, will still remain 
untouched. What then must be the inference of every sober- 
minded inquirer, but that the question is one which should be 
approached,—as the Bishop has approached it—with feelings of 
reverential caution; and that we humbly acknowledge ourselves 
to be on the confines of mystery, whenever we are considering 
whether, or not, the human nature became absolutely impeccable 
by its union with the Divine. If the language of intrepid con- 
fidence, on a point like this, be necessary to establish a claim to 
the renown of deep and masculine theology,—we must plainly 
acknowledge ourselves to be of the number of those, whose 
meagre, dwarfish, starveling divinity, is the incessant theme of 
scornful rebuke, among the stalworth and burly regenerators of 
the present day. 

There is a short paragraph in the 22nd Sermon which seems 
to us to contain a very complete, though concise and simple 
statement, of all that a Christian man needs to know relative to 
the operation of Divine Grace on every member of the Body of 
Christ. Having adverted to the swarming errors which have 
rushed into the church, relative to the actings of that power 
which resembles the wind that bloweth as it listeth,—and havin 
reminded us that we must always bear in our recollection the 


evident analogy between the gifts of Providence and those of 
Grace—the Bishop adds, 
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“ Against all these errors, the admonition in the text affords the 
surest preservative. It implies, that to every member of Christ's body 
God's grace will be sufficient, if duly sought for and applied ;—that if 
it fail of effect, its failure will be attributable to ourselves; that the 
completion of its purpose cannot take place till life itself is ended; 
and that by its fruits only, its efficacious influence upon our faith and 
practice, can it be known that we really have this gift of God abiding 


in us, Or may entertain any reasonable expectation of our final accep- 
tance.” —vol. i. p. 464. 


All this, we suppose, will be condemned and spurned as very 
indistinct and hazy, by men who fancy that their spiritual vision 
hath been purged “ with euphrasy and rue,” and who pity the 
poor grovelling divines who are still crawling along by the expir- 
ing light of a decrepit and doting theology. For ourselves, we 
protest our conviction that if mortal sagacity were to waste itself 
till the day of doom, upon this class of questions, the above 
plain, they may even he thought common-place, sentences, would 
be found to contain the essence of all that is to be extracted, by 
any genuine alchemy, from the accumulations of whole centuries 
of controversy. We all know how such simple representations 
of the doctrine have been repeatedly attacked. Every one, for 
instance, will remember how the heavenly-minded Pascal him- 
self, in his unhappier moments, employed the resources of his 
genius and his wit, in exposing the absurdity of a sufficient grace, 
which, nevertheless, is perpetually found to fail. His contempt 
for the notion was expressed in two words:— Une suffisance qui 
ne suffit pas, was the description, by which he held up to ridi- 
cule the position, that saving influences were ever vouchsafed to 
any but the chosen of God, It is perfectly wonderful that a 
man like him could close his keen and papetertnases against the 
light of the commonest and clearest analogies. ith the prodi- 
gal, the careless, and the dissolute, no income will be sufficient 
to save them from ruin. With the obstinate, self-willed, and 
reckless patient, the most infallible specific will lose its efficacy. 
And yet who ever thinks of laughing at those who speak of a 
moderate competency as sufficient for man—or who profess their 
faith in the virtue of certain drugs and preparations which have 
restored millions of human beings to health and comfort. To 
deny the application of such analogies to spiritual vices and dis- 
eases is, in effect, to deny the moral responsibility of human 
beings. And we produce the above passage from the Bishop's 
Sermon—not as a specimen of very profound or original expo- 
sition—but simply because it is ear a and consolatory to 
see that a learned and laborious theologian finds rest for the sole 
of his foot, in statements which are conformable to the common 
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-. sense of mankind. Such statements, coming from one who has 
> 
. surveyed the whole range of the controversy, have, really, some- 
oe .. thing of the force and the interest of original discovery. It is 


not the acquiescence of a nerveless and indolent mind in super- 
ficial maxims or principles—it is the result of close, impartial, 
and independent research. And it is always cheering to find 
that the severest labours of the wise and the good conduct us to 
a position, where the feelings and the intellects of common men 
are sure to find themselves at home. 

In the twenty-third Sermon, which is devoted to the mystery 
of the Holy Trinity, the Bishop observes that “ the divinity of 
the Holy Spirit is so unequivocally set forth, that they who con- 
trovert it are driven to the necessity of altogether denying his 
distinct personality.” We advert to this topic solely for the 
purpose of remarking that there is one text which has always 
appeared to us abundantly sufficient, by itself, to establish the 
doctrine of the personality ; ‘namely, the following : dray EKEINO= 
TO TINETMA ris AAnSelas, x. t. A. Now, supposing that 
our Saviour had intended merely to assure his disciples that 
there should descend from the Father some consolatory and 
illuminating influence, which should guide them into all truth, 
is it credible that he would have expressed himself in this man- 
ner? Is it possible that the personality of the Spirit,—expressed 
as the Spirit is in Greek by a neuter noun—could be more 
emphatically designated than by prefixing to it the masculine 
_ pronoun Exeivos ¢ Can it be believed that a moment’s doubt, 
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te as to his meaning, could have ever found its way into the head 
ee of a Greek reader of this text? And can it be questioned for a 
ae moment that, if the Apostle had intended to convey the notion 

of a mere impersonal energy or influence, he would have ex- 
Tae pressed himself otherwise, and would have said, drav #ASy 
a EKEINO TO TINEYMA, x. 7. A. Had there been in Scripture 


_ not a single syllable besides this one expression to bear upon the 


+e point, it would have been enough, in our judgment, to establish 

ey beyond all controversy the personal existence and agency of the 
ah Spirit; and, if so, his divinity must inevitably follow from a 
ta: multitude of other passages. 


& We insert the following extract from the same sermon, because 
b it appears to be “ very necessary for these times ,” which have 
become notoriously and most irritably impatient of mysteries. 
We are loudly called upon to cast the mysteries of the Christian 

a religion into ‘the depths of the sea—to retain nothing but the 

spirit of its pure and beneficent morality, and so forth: “just as if 
we could divest religion of all mystery by burying the main 

’ articles of our Christian belief? Do not the blockheads, or the 
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knaves, who raise this outcry, perceive that all religion is and 
ever must be mysterious to human faculties ?—that the self- 
existence, the essence, the agency, the attributes of the Deity— 
all constitute one impenetrable mystery ?——that the naked- 
est Theism involves mysteries quite as far beyond the reach 
of human capacities as the doctrines of the Incarnation and 
the Trinity ?—and, further, that the creed of Atheism, if creed 
it may be called, is more profoundly mysterious and incom- 
prehensible, than any confession of faith which ever issued from 
the darkest workshop of superstition. If people cannot or will 
not believe the Gospel, e’en let them say so at once; but, in 
the name of truth and soberness, let them put away from them 
the infamous dishonesty, or the despicable folly of modern 
rationalism; and let them cease to act and speak as if the sheet, 
which has been let down to us from heaven, contained some 
things fit for our use, and others only to be rejected by us as 
abominable and unclean. ‘There can hardly be a better prepar- 
ation for this upright exercise of the understanding which God 
has given them, than conscientiously to read, mark, leara, and 
inwardly digest the passage we here subjoin: and, if they should 
fail to profit by it, we can only say that their prodigious per- 
verseness will add another to the long list of mysteries with 
which, in this world, it is our destiny to be tasked and exercised ! 


“‘ Sometimes the doctrine (of the Trinity) is set at nought, because 
it is a mystery; and it has been said, where mystery begins religion 
ends. No sophism can be more destitute of foundation. Religion 
begins with mystery, nor is it possible that mystery should be excluded 
from it. The Divine nature is, and cannot but be to us, a mystery. 
Our own nature compounded as it is of spiritual and corporeal faculties, 
is also a mystery. ‘The whole course of nature is a mystery. So is 
the divine government of the world, baffling continually the profoundest 
calculations of human wisdom. Shall we, then, wonder if the mode of 
being peculiar to the * God invisible and immortal’ be beyond the 
grasp of our apprehension? Shall we expect that while we are in this 
earthly tabernacle, such a subject may be brought down to the level of 
our capacities; and that though in almost every thing else we ‘ see 
through a glass darkly,’ we should be permitted to see ‘ face to face’ 
the glories of the Almighty, and to ‘ know Him even as we are known 
Surely this is to forget the distance between things finite and infinite, 
between heaven and earth, between matter and spirit, between things 
temporal and things eternal. | 

But again it is urged, that a a lige when revealed should cease 
to be a mystery; otherwise, it is in effect, no revelation. This also 
is a mere strife of words. A mystery is any thing hidden from human 
observation, any thing imperceptible to human faculties, any thing un- 
attainable by human research, Whatever relates to the essence of the 
Divine nature is of this description. But though the subject of the 
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thing revealed be mysterious, the evidence by which it is made known 
may be such as to command our assent: and though the mystery re- 
* vealed be still a mystery, it may be received without any impeachment 
OW of our understandings. To a man born blind, every thing to him in- 
. visible is a mystery, But does he act contrary to reason in trusting to 
; the testimony of others respecting objects which he cannot himself 
: discern? Though unable to walk ‘ by sight,’ may he not walk ‘ by 
? faith?’ And why may not we do the same with respect to things in- 
' discernible or incomprehensible by our natural faculties? Faith in 
| Gop is our proper guide in the one case, as faith in man is in the other. 
‘ In both, though the subject be hidden from our view, enough may be 
known to certify every reasonable inquirer of its reality and its truth. 
; “ But, continues the objector, the doctrine is contradictory in itself, 
: b involving propositions destructive of each other, and which, therefore, 
tt reason cannot but reject. Here again we have to complain of disin- 


a 


nuous misrepresentation. It is assumed that what we affirm of the 
istinct personality of the Godhead, we affirm also of its indivisible 
substance; a view of the doctrine, not only virtually, but expressly, 
disclaimed in that very creed which our adversaries most vehemently 
assail. The Trinitarian believes the Godhead to be capable of dis- 
. tinction in one respect, though incapable of it in another; ‘ neither 
i confounding the Persons, nor dividing the substance.’ In this consists 
the essential peculiarity of the doctrine: and whatever difficulty it may 
ae present to our apprehensions, it involves no contradiction in terms. 
_ ' Any further insight into the doctrine will be sought in vain, We pro- 
‘ fess no more than to receive it as revealed in Scripture; and we rely 
; on the authority that reveals it, for our assurance that no doctrine 
issuing from that authority can be chargeable with any thing incon- 


sistent in itself, or repugnant to its own declarations.”—vol. i. pp. 479 
—481, 


The third Sermon, of the second volume, contains one obser- j 
vation which should be incessantly before the eyes of those 
querulous and whimpering sceptics, who complain that our 
advantages, in these days, in the article of evidence, are miserably 

f scanty, compared with those of our Lord’s followers and disciples. 
One cannot but wonder that these sagacious persons should fail 
to discern that, in uttering this complaint, they are, in effect, pro- 
| nouncing their own condemnation. For see what their gravamina 
i amount to, when reduced to something like the form of argu- 
_ ment, The disciples of our Lord, say they, possessed advantages 
which never can be ours, for they enjoyed the benefits of his 
| immediate presence; therefore, their testimony is irresistibly 
~ strong; and therefore—we are determined to resist it! This, 
ty really and truly, is the tenor of their glorious logic. They begin 
by admitting that we have the records of our faith from men who 
- saw and heard and handled—aud they end by inferring that, 

because we cannot see and hear and handle, this testimony is to 
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be rejected. Let them read the following sentences, and blush 
for their own measureless absurdity, ‘ 


Tf, however, it be said that our Lord’s Disciples were blessed above 
others, not only because to them was revealed more than to any who 
lived before them, but also because they enjoyed, in their Lord's im- 
mediate presence, some iar benefits to which none ever since their 
apostleship can pretend; the observation, though just, will rather 
aggravate than extenuate the fault of those who urge it as a plea for 
scepticism or indifference to the truth. For, on what does our faith 
in the apostolical records depend? Is it not grounded on those very 
advantages which we know they possessed, and which consequently give 
to everything they have written a stamp of indisputable authority? In 
ep therefore, to the assurance which the Apostles themselves 

ad of the truth of what they saw and testified, is our assurance of 
the credibility of what they have related. And in proportion to the 
extent of knowledge communicated to them, is the extent of knowledge 
we derive from their writings.” —vol. ii. p. 49. 


The eighth Sermon in volume second, furnishes us with a 
most admirable exposition of Luke xv. 7, on the joy in heaven 
over penitent sinners. We have space for little more than a 
brief analysis of it, The first thing considered by the Bishop is 
the prevalent opinion of the Pharisees, in whose presence the 
parable was uttered. . According to their conceptions of religion, 
mankind were separable into two classes only; the righteous 
who needed no repentance, and sinners, to whom repentance. 
would be unavailing. The former of these divisions were, of course, 
occupied by themselves; to the latter were consigned the publi- 
cans, and all who were without pretensions to such transcendent 
sanctity. And it was in answer to the murmurings of these super- 
latively righteous men against our blessed Lord, for appearing in 
the society of reprobates, that he delivered the parable of the 
lost sheep, and followed it up with that of the lost piece of money, 
and, again, with that of the prodigal son. Hereupon arise three 
questions; 1. Who are to be understood by the ninety-and-nine 
just persons? 2. What is meant by the owner of the sheep 
going in search of that which is lost? 3. What are we to under- 
stand by the joy over the penitent, more than over those who 
need no repentance? Withregard to the first of these questions, 
we are reminded that the ninety-nine just persons in the parable, 
are not, in strictness of speech, the representatives of any class 
of persons in this corrupt and fallen world, since all have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God—but that the expression 
may point, ironically, to the Pharisees, who arrogantly claimed 
that character; or may be taken to denote those who, in popular 
language, are just and righteous, and who need not those erxtra- 
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ordinary calls to penitence and conversion which may be rendered 
necessary by inveterate habits of sin. Aa 

With respect to the second of the above questions, it 1s almost 
needless to say that the Bishop rejects altogether that terrific 
view of the parable, which sees, m the abandonment of the 
ninety-nine in the wilderness, the consignment of the vast mass 
of mankind to hopeless reprobation, and in the search after the 
lost one, the mercy and the care which are lavished on the chosen 
few. He shows, irresistibly, that this exposition is utterly mad- 
missible, and that the circumstance in question points only to the 
blessed truth, that the eye of Divine Goodner follows the sin- 
ner through all his most desperate aberrations, and is incessantly 
watchful for every sign of his readiness to return. 

Thirdly, the exceeding joy with which the penitent is welcomed, 
is to be considered, not, most certainly, as an encouragement to 
delay the work of repentance, but, on the contrary, as indicating 
the extreme difficulty of recovering the wanderer, the dreadful 
peril of his abode in the wilderness of sin, and the signal blessed- 
ness of his restoration to the fold and the pasture of the Good 
Shepherd. The parent who receives back her child almost from 
the jaws of death, feels a delight and a gratitude which banishes, 
for a time, all thoughts of her flourishing and healthy offspring. 
And how can the heart of man conceive a more appropriate or 
touching image of that care, which manifests itself m heaven, for 
the restoration of the lost son to the family of the Universal 
Father. This discourse is wound up by various invaluable cau- 
tions against every variety of perversion to which these words of 
our Lord may be exposed; and concludes by impressing upon us, 
that 


“ Thus both to them that are fallen, and to them that stand upright, 
the promises of God may be made of full effect. Joy may await them 
both ;—joy to the penitent convert ; joy to the faithful and persevering 
Christian ; the former having, at last known the things which belong unto 
his peace, before they were for ever hid from his eyes ;—the latter having 
earlier chosen that good part which shall not be taken from him ; stead- 
Jastly resolved to keep innocency, and to take heed to the thing that is 
right, knowing that this shall bring a man peace at the last. 


We had noted down for honourable mention a variety of other 
passages, indicative of a mind and character in which the elements 
are so mixed, as to give the world assurance of a sound Christian 
Divine—a labourer who drives the ploughshare of exposition 
steadily and right-forward through the broad lands of Scripture, 
~-who leaves behind him furrows on which the eye will compla- 
cently and confidently rest—and which we trust the Lord of the 
harvest will bless with abundant fruitfulness. We forbear to say 
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more. There is something that almost savours of presumption in 
the language either of praise or blame when administered by the 
humbler members of the congregation to the labours of those, 
who are placed over them, as their Fathers in Christ, and are 
solemnly entrusted with the oversight and guidance of his Church. 
In submitting, therefore, to the public our sense of the value of 
these volumes, and our veneration for the author of them, we wish 
to have it understood that we have assumed the critical office with 
those feelings of respectful diffidence which best becomes a 
hearer when speaking of the exertions or the qualities of his 
authorized Spiritual Lnstructor. 


— — 


Art. VIL—The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. By the Rev. 
Henry John Todd, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, 
Prebendary of York, and Rector of Settrington, County of 
York. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Rivingtons. 1831. 6s. 


LirtLE more than a few straggling ears are likely to remain in 
any field from which the sweeping hand of the Parson of Low 
Leyton has already reaped and carried its harvest; and the 
gleaner who follows in the track of the indefatigable Strype must 
rival the ancient Ruth or the modern Lavinia in good fortune, if a 
great expense of labour furnish him with more than a handful 
of profit. Such considerations as these, however, were little 
likely to deter the unwearied diligence of Mr. ‘Todd, and he has 
accordingly undertaken a task which most others would have 
thought hopeless, and has achieved it with an increase of reputa- 
tion to himself, and with advantage to his readers. Some errors 
have been corrected, and some information has been added to the 
former accounts of Archbishop Cranmer; and even if the sum be 
not very great, Mr. Todd may probably defy any other individual 
in the Republic of Letters who shall venture to come after him, 
to point out a single unit which has escaped his research. 

On a theme so beaten as that of the Life of Cranmer, it is by 
no means our intention to enlarge, and we shall content ourselves, 
therefore, by putting our readers in possession of the general out- 
line of Mr. Todd’s course, and by noticing a few of the more 
important points in which he has detected the wilful misrepresenta- 
tions or amended the accidental mistakes of other writers. ‘The 
State Paper Office, the Chapter House at Westminster, the Lam- 
beth Library and the British Museum have furnished him with a 
variety of documents, not only unedited, but probably hitherto un- 
explored; and so armed, he descends into the field with no small 
advantage. Mon siége est fait was the answer of the Abbé Vertot 
to some friend who offered him the use of an original Journal of 
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the heroic defence of Rhodes, The blaze of light thus to be 
acquired might, perhaps, have dimmed his own taper, and the 
pleasing, but not very precise Historico-Romancer, had not 
energy enough to make the sacrifice which the experiment might 
have demanded. Weare much mistaken in Mr. Todd’s spirit, on 
the other hand, if he would not most cheerfully have surrendered 
every page of his two octavos, and have expunged them by one 
general blot, provided a new discovery, at the moment even of 
completion, had fairly convinced him of inaccuracy. Upow a 
Biographer of such temper, reliance the most implicit may be 
placed; his vouchers, moreover, are always at hand; he never 
turns his helm from the received course without reference to the 
card; and he steers by no chart in which the bearings are laid 
down otherwise than from actual survey. ‘Thus piloted, we may 
trust ourselves with confidence amid the shoals and the shallows, 
the high surf and the sunken rocks of controversy, secure that in 
the end we shall plant our feet on the terra firma of Truth, in 
spite of the slander and the perverseness, the negligence or the 
faithlessness, which past or present polemics have mingled with 
the history of the first Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The virulence with which Cranmer’s enemies have persecuted 
his memory has found a wide and extensive range for its exercise. 
It commences with his first marriage, in his twenty-second year, 
which Dr. Milner has said was contracted privately with a woman 
of /ow condition. Foxe, on the other hand, speaks of her as 
the daughter of a gentleman; and since she survived only one 
year after her nuptials, and during that time was known to be 
lodged publicly at the Dolphin Inn in Cambridge, (a matter from - 
which an attempt has been made to throw further obloquy upon 
Cranmer,) the charge of clandestine intercourse is distinctly over- 
thrown. Cranmer’s adversaries, after his preferment, took occa- 
sion to bruit abroad an account of his former frequent resort to the 
Dolphin; stating that he could not but be without good learning, 
since he was but an Aosiler, ‘The opportunity afforded by this 
slander for a pun was far too tempting to be resisted by the grave 
waggery of Fuller, and that excellent and facetious Church His- 
torian chuckles merrily over the conceit. “ Indeed,” he says, 
“‘ with his learned Lectures, Cranmer rubbed the galled backs and 
curried the lazy hides of many an idle and ignorant friar.” Cran- 
mer’s first — public life also has been no less falsely repre- 
sented. Dr. Lingard, adhering to Sanders, states that the Earl of 
Wiltshire introduced him to the notice of Henry VIII.; and pour- 
ing out waters yet more bitter than those of the foul source from 
which he draws, he contemptuously terms the object of his enmity, 
“a dependant on the family of the King’s Mistress.” Itis scarcely 
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possible that more untruth can creep under the shelter of “ nine 
low words.” ‘This is aot the place in which we need renew the 
championship of Anne Boleyn’s often asserted purity ; our present 
concern is with Cranmer only. When Gardiner, and Foxe the Royal 
Almoner, had mentioned to Henry, Cranmer’s well-known advice, 
that an appeal respecting the Divorce from Catharine should be 
made to learned Canonists, and the King, swearing that “ that man 
had the right sow by the ear,” had conversed with him accordingly, 
calling the Earl of Wiltshire to him, he said, “ I pray you, my 
Lord, let Dr. Cranmer have entertainment in your house at Dur- 
ham Place for a time, to the intent he may be there quiet to ac- 
complish my request, and let him lack neither books nor any 
thing requisite for his study.” So far, therefore, according to 
this plain narrative by Foxe, was Cranmer from being “ depend- 
ant” upon the Earl of Wiltshire, that the Earl received him as his 
guest by the special command of his Sovereign. 

The nolo episcopari is an assertion seldom made without ex- 
citing a smile of unbelief: nevertheless, even our own times have 
produced more than one striking instance of the sincerity with 
which it may be pronounced. Never was it offered more from 
the heart than in the case of Cranmer, and Mr. Todd’s account 
may be received once for all as avouching his truth. 


“ Being informed, at the same time, by letters from some of his 
friends at home, that the king intended to make him archbishop, and 
that, therefore, they advised his speedy return; he, feeling no inclination 
to accept the honour, none to relinquish the charms of study and the 
comforts of a private station, delayed his departure, under the hope that 
his procrastination might cause another to supply his place. ‘ I protest 
before you all,’ said he to the papal commissioners at Oxford, in their 
final proceedings against bim, ‘ never man came more unwilling to a 
bishopric than i aid to this; insomuch that when King Henry did send 
for me in post, that I should come over, I prolonged my journey by 
seven weeks at the least, thinking that he would be forgetful of me in 
the mean time.’ 

‘* His enemies have disbelieved this solemn assertion. From his own 
to the present time they have asserted, or insinuated, that he was 
moted to the archbishopric upon condition of annulling the kiog’s mar- 
riage ;* and that no one within the realm, beside himself, could be found 


* Dr. Lingard says, “‘ Can any man believe that Cranmer was ignorant of the object 
for which he was placed in the See of Canterbury ?”” —Vindic. of his Hist. of Eng. p. 80, 
Can any man, | may add, sup that Cranmer was a slave to base compliance, when 
he reads his answer, in his defence at Oxford, to the like conjecture of an elder adver- 
sary? “ Martin (to Cranmer): You declare well, by the way, that the king took you 
to be a man of good conscience, who could not find within all his realm any man that 
would set forth his strange attempts, but was enforced to send for you in post to come 
out of Germany. What may we conjecture hereby, but that there was a compact be- 
tween you, being then Queen Anne’s my orm and the king: give me the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, and I will give you leave to live in adultery? Cranmer: You 
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for such a deed; as if among those who signed the Memorial, formed in 
consequence of the Pope's resistance to the divorce, there had been no 

late or divine, who, if be had filled the ee chair, would, 
like Cranmer, have annulled the marriage; as if Longland, Bishop ot 
Lincoln, the king’s confessor, by whom the royal scruples as to his mar- 
riage were first encouraged, would have refused; as if Sampson, another 
of these memorialists, and soon afterwards Bishop of Chichester, one of 
the stoutest champions too for the regal sa -hargua would have been 
slow to pronounce the sentence required. But, above all, there was 
among them he whom Romish writers are rarely disposed to censure— 
the well-known Stephen Gardiner; and he, almost immediately after the 
sentence was given, did confirm it, by publicly declaring —‘ seeing there 
is a commandment that a man shall not marry his brother's wife, what 
ought or could the King of England have done otherwise than by the 
whole consent of his people, and judgment of his Church, he hath done? 
that is, that he should be divorced from unlawful contracts, and take to 
him chaste and lawful marriage.’ The majority of the English clergy 
had, indeed, like Cranmer, agreed entirely with their sovereign’s view. ’ 
—vol. i, pp. 47—50. 


Cranmer’s reluctance is disbelieved by his adversaries because 
the vacancy was supplied in what they term the unprecedented 
short period of six months. ‘The precedents, answers Mr. ‘Todd, 
on the contrary, are most abundant. Unusual despatch, it is 
averred, was used to procure the necessary Bulls from Rome. 
Four months, it is replied, passed before Cranmer’s consent 
could be obtained for acceptance of the Bulls, “ By the time 
Cranmer’s Bulls arrive the King’s mistress is several months gone 
with child; not @ moment is to be lost,” writes Dr. Lingard: and 
those who have studied his pages will feel little surprize on hear- 
ing, that after the receipt of the Bulls, Cranmer still delayed his 
consecration—in spite of his own pretended eagerness for the Pall, 
in spite of the asserted hazard of the Lady’s reputation—for more 
than a month, 

Cranmer’s second marriage is termed by Dr. Lingard “ illegal.” 
‘The Courts in Henry VII.’s time thought otherwise, and decided 
that the marriage of a Priest, although voidable, was not void; 
that his issue was legitimate, and, therefore, that it should inherit. 
It is “ uncertain,” says Dr. Lingard, whether this marriage had 
ever come to Henry’s knowledge; yet Foxe assures us that the 
King certainly knew it; yet Cranmer, during the first year after 
his consecration, sent for his wife from Germany; yet from 1534 
to 1559 she lived with him as his known consort. Dr. Milner, 
not content with believing that this marriage was kept secret, 


say not true.” The insulting proctor made no reply, resorted to no proof of his suppo- 


sition, and received no countenance to it from any one of the papal commissioners and 
witnesses then assembled. 
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adopts the representation of Sanders and Persons, that the 
Lady was carried about in a chest—a matrimonial lodging assigned 
with as much veracity to the wife of the Archbishop, as to the 
faithless spouse of the Genie in the Arabian Nights, who profited 
so little by his precaution. . 

That the Archbishop’s Protest at the time of his Consecration 
was made openly and before witnesses, has been before now most 
successfully established by Mr.'Todd; and itis no longer against 
any undue concealment, any “ secret Protest,” that Cranmer is to be 
defended, but for having deluded himself by a belief that the Oath 
and the Protest were compatible with each other. The witnesses 
were the Prothonotaries and four other testes fide digni; the 
place chosen was the Chapter House of the Cathedral, wherein 
all official Church business was transacted; and no dissatisfaction 
as to its method was expressed by the three Prelates appointed to 
administer to him the Papal Oath, one at least of whom, Standen, 
of St. Asaph, was zealously devoted to Rome. All stain of dis- 
honourable privacy therefore must be removed. Cranmer believed 
in his conscience, that—in consequence of his often renewed 
instruments recording dissent from the principles of the oath, his 
avowed bond fide declaration that it was taken with reserve—he 
did not become in duty bound by its obnoxious clauses. We 
cannot split these hairs; we regret that they were split by Cran- 
mer. ‘The act was in itself erroneous, and committed, as there 
can be little doubt, from timidity. Henry was not prepared at that 
moment to reject the Bulls altogether, and Cranmer dared not 
encounter the tempest of fury which opposition would have drawn 
down upon him from his Royal Master. Alas! which of us will 
presume to say that he would have exhibited a firmer courage if 
similarly circumstanced! , 

On the sad History of Anne Boleyn Mr. Todd does not dwell, 
and it is needless that he should do so. ‘The part taken by Cran- 
mer on her condemnation defies all calumny, and his expressions 
in a Letter to the King evince both his generous gratitude to the 
disgraced Queen, and as much conviction of her innocence as it 
might be safe to avow—far more indeed than the herd of cour- 
tiers would have found it convenient to utter. “ Whether the 
things that be spoken of be true or not”—* and if it be true that 
is openly reported of the Queen’s Grace”—‘ which maketh me 
think that she should not be culpable’—*“ I was most bound to 
her of all creatures living”—are some of its marked and ogee 
sentences; he asks leave to “ wish and pray for her, that she 


may declare herself inculpable and innocent;” and he adds, that. 


“ TI loved her not a little for the love which I judged her to bear 
towards God and his Gospel.” This is not the ordinary language 
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adopted by a time-server in regard to a fallen favourite; and while 
it speaks for Cranmer’s integrity in a voice not to be mistaken, it 
may be admitted as evidence not to be slightly rejected in favour 
of the deeply injured victim of Henry’s lust, fickleness, and 
cruelty. ‘The ielestion which Dr. Lingard has drawn from the 
loss of all papers connected with her trial is briefly but most sub- 
stantially rebutted. 


“ We know not what was her confession, nor the precise points on 
which she was convicted. ‘ The records of her trial have perished, 
probably by thé hands of those,’ it has been said, ‘ who respected her 
memory ;’ rather, I may venture to suppose, by the hands of those who | 
did not respect it, the enemies of the Reformation, of which she bad 
been the nursing mother, that so posterity might not be able to trace 
and detect all that tyrauny suggested, and perjury enforced, against her. 
And as to the Act in question, many will ever be found still to say with 
Bishop Godwin, ‘ I will not derogate from public records, but an Act of 
Parliament against her shall not work on my belief.’ ""—vol. i. p. 159. 


Concerning the first Articles of Religion framed in 1536, Dr. 
Lingard has remarked, that ‘ throughout the work Henry’s at- 
tachment to the Ancient Faith is most manifest, and the on/ 
concession which he makes to the men of the New Learning, is 
the order for the removal of abuses, with perhaps the omission of 
a few controverted subjects. ‘There is a vagueness im the words 
“ abuses” and “ perhaps” which renders this paragraph not a 
little slippery. It is one of those well-lubricated assertions of 
which frequent instances might be cited from the same volumes. 
But let us hear Mr. Todd in reply. 


“ And is this all? If by the ancient faith the Church of Rome is 
exclusively intended, the imposing assertion, (that the Bishop of Rome’s 

rdons are necessary for obtaining everlasting salvation, or for deliver- 
ing the souls of men out of purgatory and the pains of it,) is also in this 
code of doctrines denied. Without the mention of tradition, or the 
decrees of the Church, these Articles too declared the Scriptures, and 
the three ancient Creeds, that of the Apostles, the Nicene, and the 
Athanasian, to be the standards of faith. Without scholastic distinctions 
they plainly stated tlie terms of the Christian covenant, They removed 
not indeed the pretended necessity of auricular confession, the corporal 
presence in the sacrament, the reverence of images, and prayers to the 
saints. But they reduced the seven sacraments to three; to Baptism, 
Penance, and the Supper of the Lord; the first and last only of which 
the archbishop in his speech seems to have considered as sacraments. 
By perusing these Articles the reader may perceive, Collier himself ad- 
mits, * that several of the most shocking doctrines of the Romish com- 
munion were softened and explained to a more inoffensive sense, and 
several superstitious usages discharged.’ "—vol. i. pp. 169, 170. 


So too in answer to a like statement relative to the Institution 
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of a Christian man, “ The book is chiefly remarkable for the 
earnestness with which it refuses salvation to all persons out of 
the pale of the Catholic Church.” 


“ The learned writer should have added its definition of that Church, 
in which it was the chief object of the book to preserve the people; 
which indeed ‘ is Catholic, that is, not to be restrained within the 
limits or bonds of any one town, city, province, or region; but that it is 
dispersed and spread universally throughout all the whole world: and 
therefore the Church of Rome is not, nor cannot worthily be called, the 
Catholic Church, but only a particular member thereof, and cannot chal- 
lenge or vindicate of right, and by the Word of God, to be head of 
this Universal Church, or to have any superiority over the other Churches 
of Christ which be in England, France, Spain, or in any other realm, 
but that they be all free from any subjection unto the said Church of 
Rome, or unto the minister or bishop of the same.’ "—vol. i. p. 194. 

It was asserted long ago by earlier Romanists, that Cranmer’s 
signature was appended to the bloody and iniquitous Six Articles. 
Burnet’s reply might be supposed conclusive, namely, that there 
was not any clause in the Act under which they became law, 
which required such signature. Nevertheless the improbable 
tale which would make Cranmer volunteer an unnecessary token 
of spontaneous assent to propositions which he had strenuously 
opposed im his place in ni House of Lords, has been repeated 
by Mr. Butler and Mr. Phillips. Quousque tandem? The 
archbishop’s conduct on that memorable occasion may be judged 
from his own words in his Defence against Gardiner, which are 
cited by Mr, Todd: “ You know very well, and if you will deny 
it there be enough yet alive can testify, that divers of the clergy, 
being of most godly living, learning, and judgment, never consented 
to the Articles which you speak of. And what marvel was it, 
that those Articles, notwithstanding divers learned men pe pe > 
passed by the niost voices of the parliament, seeing that althoug 
the authority of Rome was then newly ceased, yet the darkness 
and blindness of errors and ignorance that came from Rome still 
remained, and overshadowed this realm, [so] that a great uumber 
of the parliament had not yet their eyes opened to see the truth. 
And yet, how that matter was enforced by some persons, they know 


right well that were then present.” “With equal violation of | 


probability, Dr. Lingard represents Cranmer “ filled with terror” 
after those Articles had passed, “ to have written to the King an 
apology.” No such apology was known to contemporaries; on 
the contrary Lord Herbert tells us that Cranmer transmitted to 
the King, at Henry’s own request, “ not misliking his freedom,” 
a copy of the arguments which he had used in opposition to 
them. Is it likely that he would neutralize those arguments by 
adding an apology as a rider? 
NO. XIX.— JULY, 1831. M 
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By far the most interesting document which Mr. Todd has 
presented for the first time to public view, is connected with 
Catharine Howard, Of that most unhappy Queen’s guilt not a 
shadow of doubt could exist in any reasonable mind beforehand, 
and it is amply confirmed by the Letter which we are now about 
to produce. Nevertheless, Dr. Lingard has ventured to affirm that 
her accusation was “a plot woven by the industry of the Re- 
formers her enemies,” and that she “ was a sacrifice to the manes 
of Anne Boleyn.” On this monstrous invention Mr. Hallam has 
before remarked, that its framer, Dr. Lingard, “ does not give 
the slightest proof of any plot;” and Mr. ‘Todd now very justly 
declares, that “ a more audacious assertion, perhaps, was never 
made in any History of our Country;” he might have added, or in 
any History of any other Country. Heavy as were the offences of 
the abandoned Catharine, it is impossible to read the following 
touching narrative without deep pity for her sufferings, and the 
most lively indignation against the fresh cruelty and pertidy which 
it attaches to the already too odious memory of the tyrant Henry. 


“Cranmer imparted what had been told to him to the chancellor 
and the Earl of Hertford, and they agreed that it must be disclosed to 
the sovereign. Henry, severely shocked by the information, at first re- 
fused to believe it. But the examinations of the lady herself, the trials 
of her paramours, and their confessions, soon confirmed all the accusa- 
tions against her chastity. These are circumstantially detailed by Lord 
Herbert, Burnet, and others. Culpeper and Derham, the partners of 
her guilt, paid the forfeit of their lives before the year expired. To 
Catharine herself a respite of mercy continued till the middle of Febru- 
ary; and from the following letter of Cranmer to Henry in November, 
unknown to all our historians, it should seem that a remission of punish- 
ment by death had been actually promised to her. Perhaps such a pro- 
mise had been made under the expectation of drawing from her further 
confessions. However, the lady was deceived. No commutation of 

nishment was offered ; and the sovereign cruelly violated the proniise 

had caused to be made. Cranmer visited her in the Tower. ‘ I 
found her,’ he tells Henry, ‘in such lamentation and heaviness as I never 
saw no creature, so that it would have pitied any man’s heart in the 
world to have looked upon her. And in that vehement rage she con- 
tinued, as they informed me which be about her, from my departure 
from ber till my return again, and then I found her as it were in a 
frenzy.” He was to deliver the royal message to her, which he resolved 
to do in the following manner: ‘ First, to exaggerate the greatness of 
her demerits; then to declare unto her the justice of your Grace’s laws, 
and what she ought to suffer by the same; and last of all, to signify 
unto her — most gracious mercy. But when I saw in what condition 
she was, I was fain to turn my purpose, and to begin at the last part 
first, to comfort her by your Grace’s benignity and mercy. For else the 
recital of your Grace's laws, with the aggravation of her offences, might 
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peradventure have driven her into some dangerous extacy, or else into a 
very frenzy, so that the words of comfort coming last might venture 
have come too late. And after I had declared your Grace's mercy ex- 
tended unto her, she held up her hands, and gave most humble thanks 
unto your Majesty, who had showed unto her more grace and m 
than she herself thought meet to sue for, or could have hoped of. And 
then for a time she began to be more temperate and quiet, saving that 
she still sobbed and wept.’ The violence of her grief, however, soon 
returns: ‘ then,’ says the tender-hearted Cranmer, ‘ as much as I can, 
I do labour to take away, or at the least to mitigate, the cause. I told 
her there was some new fantasy come into her head, which I desired 
her to open unto me. And after a certain time, when she had recovered 
herself that she might speak, she cried and said,—* Alas, my lord, that 
I am alive. The fear of death grieved me not so much before, as doth 
now the remembrance .of the king’s goodness, For when I remember 
how gracious and loving a prince I had, I cannot but sorrow; but 
this sudden mercy, and more than I could have looked for, showed 
unto me so unworthy at this time, maketh mine offences to appear 
before mine eyes much more heinous than they did before. And the 
more I consider the greatness of his mercy, the more I do sorrow 
in my heart that I should so misorder myself against his Majesty.”— 
And for any thing that I could say unto her, she continued in a great 
pang a long while. But after that she began something to remit her 
rage, and come to herself. At night about vj of the clock she fell into 
another like pang, but not so outrageous as the first was.’ The arch- 
bishop then says that he encloses, what however is not enclosed in this 
letter in the State Paper Office, ‘ all that I can get of her concernin 
any communication of matrimony with Derham, which although it i 
not so much as I thought, yet I su w surely it was sufficient to prove 
a contract with carnal knowledge fo lowing, although she think it be no 
contract, as indeed the words above be not, if carnal knowledge had not 
followed thereof.’ Cranmer then lastly mentions that he sends ‘ Master 
Baynton partly to inform his Majesty of her estate, and partly that after 
my departure she began to excuse and to temper those things which she 
had spoken unto me, and set her hand thereto: for she saith, that all 
that Derham did unto her was of his importune forcement and in a 
manner violence rather than of her free consent and will.’ "—vol. i. 
pp- 315—319. 


It is not only in refutation of the Popish writers that Mr. Todd 
in these volumes has done good service to our Church, but we 
meet in them well weighed answers to the equally bold, equally 
false, and almost equally mischievous assertions of others, who 
not legitimately belonging to our fold, would fain climb over or 
creep into it by stealth. It is by no means an unfrequent prac- 
tice with such intruders to affirm that the Articles of our Church 
were not only framed (as undoubtedly they were framed) with an 
express view to extensive comprehension and for the healing of 
schisms, but also directly and absolutely to favour the Calvimistic 
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system; so that the doctrinal platform of Geneva is said to be that 
upon which our Establishment is founded, and those only are to 
be held its true sons who admit the gloomy principles of the 
foreign Reformer. This error has been twice corrected by Mr. 
‘Todd, first in a short account of the Revisal of Edward the 
Sixth’s Liturgy. 

“ Some a say had been taken at parts of it, which were thought 
not to be free from superstition. Calvin was one of the earliest objec- 
tors to the book. In a letter to the protector, late in 1549, he com- 
menced his strictures upon it. In his correspondence afterwards with 
Bullinger, and with Cranmer, he disapproved not only of the book, but 
of the whole English Reformation. He had projected for this country 
a submission to his own code; and to this purpose he employed agents 
in the court, the country, and the two Universities. Mosheim has ac- 
cordingly assumed it as a faci, that by the industrious zeal of the Gene- 
van reformer and his um a more especially Peter Martyr, the cause — 
of Lutheranism in England lost ground considerably; and the Universi- 
ties, schools, and churches, became the oracles of Calvinism, which also 
acquired new votaries among the people from day to day. Hence, he 
adds, it happened, that when it was proposed, under the reign of Ed- 
ward, to give a fixed and stable form to the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church, Geneva was acknowledged as a sister Church ; and the theo- 
logical system, there established by Calvin, was adopted and rendered the 
public rule of faith in England. Our national rule of faith, however, 
first formed almost wholly by Cranmer, little altered in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and from that time still maintained by us, is in its most ma- 
terial points opposed to the Calvinistic system, But of this hereafter ; 
for the completion of Edward's second liturgy preceded the publication 
of the articles of religion; and that liturgy is now before us,”—vol. ii. 
pp- 267, 268. 

Secondly, and at much greater length Mr, Todd refutes the 
false opmion that the first Articles of Religion, differimg very 
little from those at present authorized, can be claimed for their 
own by the Calvimsts. ‘This is proved first by comparing those 
Articles with the Confession of Augsburgh, principally con- 
structed by Melancthon, decidedly Anti-Calvinistical, and re- 
ceived by Cranmer as the basis upou which his own edifice was 
to be erected. Secondly, by reference to Waterland’s palimary 
exposition of the XVIIth Article on Predestination and Elec- 
tion, which more than any other has been cited as Calvinis- 
tic. ‘Thirdly, by extracts from Cranmer’s own Works, uniformly 
and expressly maintaining the grand doctrine of Universal Re- 
demption. A like and equally satisfactory examination of the 
Articles on Free Will and Justification succeeds. It is manifest 
that we cannot afford room for more than a notice of the chief 
materials employed in support of Mr. ‘Todd's position; materials 
with which doubtless many of our readers are familiarly ac- 
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quainted: but we may recommend the whole portion of his 
Second Volume from page 300 to 317 as a very useful conden- 
sation of arguments which the Church of England Divine of the 
present day may often be called upon to employ. 

No assertion which Dr. Lingard has hazarded has been more 
eagerly caught at and more repeated to the very echo by the 
half-learned and the wholly irreligious, than that the sufferers 
under the Marian Persecution were adjudged to the stake by no 
other than a /ex talionis; and that they underwent a death similar 
to that which they would have inflicted if the power had re- 
mained in their hands. ‘The deduction intended to be drawn is 


plain enough. All Priests of all Churches are alike Bigots; , i 
nec lex est justior ulla al 

Quam necis artifices arte perire sud. ml 

It is worth while, therefore, to examine Dr. Lingard’s position ‘| 


somewhat closely. After speaking of the Reformatio Legum 
and its final arrangement, he continues, “ within a short time 
Cranmer and his associates perished in the flames which they 
had prepared to kindle for the destruction of their opponents,” 
Mr. Hallam has already noticed that under the First Title of that [ 
Code, (which be it remembered never possessed authority) Of the ay 
Trinity and the Catholic Faith, death was adjudged against 
deniers of Christianity; that under the Second Title, Of Heresies, 
no mention is made of death. The words run that the Heretic, 
consumptis omnibus aliis remediis ad extremum ad civiles meget oi 
iratus ablegetur puniendus. “ Infamy and disability,” as Mr. a.) 
Hallam justly observes, “ seem to be the only punishments in- 
tended to be kept up, except in case of the denial of the Chris- 
tian Religion; for if a Heretic were, as a matter of course, to be 
burned, it seems needless to provide, as in this chapter, that he 
should be incapable of being a witness or of making a Will.” 

Mr. Todd, after first remarking that Cranmer and Ridley fad 
sufficiently evinced their reluctance to shed blood in cases of 
Heresy, by recommending a connivance at the Lady Mary’s re- 
ligious opinions, and moreover during her Father’s reign by 
saving her life from his indignation, proceeds to exhibit an in- 
controvertible evidence in disproof of Dr. Lingard’s assertion 
that by the Reformatio Legum obstinate Heretics were to suffer 
death. If any ambiguity is supposed to attach to the word punt- 
endus, the following clear explanation of its meaning under the 
hand of one of those by whom it was employed, must for ever set 
the question at repose. 


“ There is a manuscript copy of this code, which belonged to Cran- 
mer, in the British Museum. It contains several additions and correc- 
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tions, which, had Cranmer published the compilation, would doubtless 
have been made by the press as well as the pen. They were probably 
the final revisions of the code, when the sanction of the legislature for 
it was expected. That sanction not being obtained, copies of the code 
were however preserved; and from one of them, said to be compared 
with this of Cranmer’s, which had been transcribed by his secretary, 
but by his own and the hand of Peter Martyr amended, Foxe published 
it in 1571. The archiepiscopal manuscript had also become his pro- 

rty; it next was Strype’s; it is now the nation’s. But neither by 
ee , nor by Foxe, was observed the important addition, which follows 


puniendus in the chapter of the code that has been cited. The addition 


is first exilio vel eterno carcere, (the punishment of exile or perpetual 
imprisonment,) through which the pen being drawn, these penalties of 
incarceration and banishment are more precisely declared; and such a 
prudent infliction by the magistrates is also prescribed, as might help to 
reclaim the heretic from his error: ‘ vel ut in perpetuum pellatur ex- 
ilium, vel ad eternas carceris deprimatur tenebras, aut alioquin magis- 
tratis prudenti consideratione plectendus, ut maximé illius conversioni 
expedire videbitur.’ I consider the band-writing here as that of Martyr.” 
—pp. 333, 334. 


** Dr. Lingard himself asserts, ‘ the foulest blot on the character of 
this queen is her long and cruel persecution of the Reformers, The 
sufferings of the victims naturally begat an antipathy to the woman, by 
whose authority they were inflicted.’ But the writer adds, ‘ it is, how- 
ever, but fair to recollect what I have already noticed, that the extirpa- 
tion of erroneous doctrine was inculcated as a duty by the leaders of 
every religious party. Mary only practised what they taught.’ Now 
by such, as are not well acquainted with the history of Mary's reign, it 
might hence be supposed that by our Reformers she had been instructed 
in the lesson of persecution; and the words of a recent noble writer 
might hence be thought to derive support, where he says, that ‘ it would 
a to be little known, that the statutes, which enabled Mary to burn 
those who had conformed to the Church of her father and brother, were 
Protestant statutes.’ But Dr. Lingard shall rectify this assertion. 
* Though it had been beld in the last reign,’ the historian observes, 
* that by the common law of the land, heresy was a crime punishable 
with death, i¢ was [now] deemed advisable to revive the statutes which 
had formerly been enacted to suppress the doctrines of the Lollards. 
Gardiner apprised the chief of the prisoners of the statutes [thus] 
enacted, and put them in mind of the punishment which awaited their 
disobedience.’ In other words, he reminded them of the lesson that for 
ages past had been taught by the Church of Rome; but he ventured not 
to charge them as having followed it with her eagerness, or as having an- 
nounced their intention of consigning to the flames all who might main- 
tain religious tenets at variance with their own. It was reserved for 
the learned historian, whom we have just cited, to accuse our Reformers 
of an intention, which by other writers is believed not to have existed, 
and which in the corrected copy of the code of laws that they had 
formed, it has already been shown, is at once denied. ‘ The statutes,’ 
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which now were to kindle the flames, ‘ had been repealed,’ as another 
learned writer of the Church of Rome admits, ‘ in the late reign. A 
third, however, pronounces Mary’s revival of them, in a spirit of the 


bitterest intolerance, as an enactment exalting the character of a Chris 


tian sovereign.—vol. ii. pp. 412, 413. 


Cranmer’s gentle spirit again betrayed him into weakness when 
he assented, against his own conviction, to Edward’s fying be- 
quest of the Crown in favour of Lady Jane Grey. The Arch- 
bishop bitterly repented this acquiescence, which had been ex- 
torted from him, not as Dr. Lingard pretends by the threats and 
promises of Northumberland, but by tenderness of attachment 
for the Royal Youth who was expiring before his eyes, and 
whose last wish he was unable to withstand to the very utmost. 
If the intrigues of Northumberland had not prevented the inter- 
view which Cranmer so earnestly sought to hold in private with 
the young King, all the fatal consequences of the Duke’s rash 
and ill-advised ambition might have been averted; and it should 
never be forgotten that Cranmer’s immediate persecutors, after 
his fall and during his trial and sufferings, virtually expressed 
their conviction that he was a most reluctant and almost a blame- 
less agent im this transaction, by never on any occasion advancing 
it as a matter of reproach. We need not quote his own plain 
defence in his “ Letter to the Queen, suing for his pardon in the 
Lady Jane’s business,” (Strype, App. Ixxiv.), and in his “ Letter 
to the Council,” after the disputation at Oxford, printed by Foxe. 
No papers ever bore stronger internal proof of the writer's sin- 
cerity and veracity; they were unhesitatingly admitted at the 
time, and it remained for Dr. Lingard to imply a suspicion, and 
to hint a doubt which even he is not frontless enough to exalt 
into contradiction—* The archbishop, if we may believe his own 
statement”! The Jews granted that our Lord worked miracles, 
although they attributed their origin to the Devil; the denial that 
they were really worked at all has arisen from the more cold, 
more hard, more refined, and more concentrated malignity of the 
modern infidel. 

History, alas! too often instructs us that little reliance is to be 
placed on the early promises of a Sovereign establishing himself 
after a disputed succession; and the results plainly evince that 
such assurances must be accepted with qualification: The guilt 
of their breach, however, is by no means lessened by its fre- 
quency of occurrence; and in spite of Dr, Lingard and Mr. Buat- 
ler (we disclaim all intention of offence to the latter in thus 
coupling the names, for never were two writers more essentially 
distinguished from each other) of such guilt Mary is entitled to 
no small portion. 
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“ The service established in the reign of Edward, it has been already 
observed, did not immediately cease on the accession of Mary. Ina 
speech to the lord mayor of London, in the early part of August, she 
said, that ‘ she meaned graciously not to compel or strain other men’s 
consciences, otherwise than God should, as she trusted, put in their 
hearts a persuasion of the truth through the opening of His Word unto 
them.’ But on the eighteenth of that month, she published a pro- 
clamation, in which the artful repetition of this concession is followed 
by the words, ‘ until such time as further order, by common consent, may 
be taken therein.’ That they should not be molested in the exercise of 
their religion, the Protestants of Suffolk at the opening of her reign, 
are said to have been also by her royal word assured. Foxe first related 
this account. Dr. Lingard has been pleased to deny his authority ; and 
Mr. Butler follows him, with a compliment to his research, in ‘ having 
sufficiently shown that no such promise was made,’ and in referring, by 
way of corroboration, to her address to the men of Suffolk in July, which 
contains no such promise, but which, indeed, is nothing more than a 
brief notification that Edward was dead, that herself was queen, and 
that she had not fled the realm, as some had surmised. It is the state- 
ment of Foxe alone, which both these learned writers, therefore, have 
impugned. They might have turned to other authorities which per- 
haps their ingenuity may fail to silence. He, who with Cranmer had 
been led to espouse the cause of the lady Jane, but now was meditating 
to be active in that of Mary, the Earl of Arundel, thus addressed some 
of his fellow councillors: ‘ How doth it appear, that Mary intends any 
alteration in religion? Certainly, having been lately petitioned unto this 
point by the Suffolk men, she gave them (and that was true) a very hopeful 
answer.’ The words and that was true are the assertion of Bishop God- 
win himself. Another writer, still nearer to the time than Godwin, bids 
Protestants ‘ remember the policies of Charles used with Maurice and 
others, for assurance of religion, against the confederates of Smalcald. 
Let them remember the Fremlingham (the Suffolk) promises for not alter- 
ing religion.’ Sir Simonds D'Ewes, one of our most learned and accu- 
rate antiquaries, in Charles the First’s reign, would hardly have asserted, 
if he had not been convinced of its truth, what follows. ‘ Mary entered 
her reign,’ he writes, ‘ with the breach of her public faith. For whereas 
the crown was set on her head, by the gentry and commons of Suffolk, 
although they knew her to be a papist ;—yet she in one of her first acts 
of Council, took order for their restraint, long before the mass and Latin 
service were generally received in London itself, and caused that diocese 
to taste the sharpest inquisition and persecution that raged during her 
reign, which was happily shortened by her husband’s contemning her 
person, and her enemies conquering her dominions ; neither of which 
she ever had power to revenge, or recover ;, so, as though the cause of 
her death proceeded from no outwar’ violence, yet was her end as in- 


glorious and miserable, as her reign had been turbulent and bloody.’ ”"— 
vol. ii, pp. 383—386. 


Only one pomt more will detain us; it is personal to Cranmer, 
and relates to his disputation at Oxford during the last act of his 
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Tragedy. Mr. Todd is as triumphant on this as on all other 
incidents of the great Reformer’s history. " 


“It has been, however, said of Cranmer, on this occasion, by Dr. 
Lingard, that ‘ he was severely pressed with passages from the Fathers ;’ 
as Gilpin had ventured, many years before, to say of Ridley as well as 
the archbishop ; unjustly lowering them in their defence to the character 
only of schoolmen; pronouncing that of Cranmer also to have been 
noways extraordinary, and that his modesty seemed to have been over- 
awed by his audience. Then neither Gilpin nor Dr. Lingard, I am 
persuaded, had carefully perused the long account which Foxe has pre- 
served of Cranmer’s disputation. Instead of being ‘ severely pressed’ 
by his opponents ‘ with passages from the Fathers,’ it was his easy task, 
it was to his honour, it was to their shame, that in their citations of such 
authorities he convicted them repeatedly of blunders that depreciated 
their learning, of falsehoods that disgraced their honesty. Oglethorpe 
had no sooner commenced his argument than Cranmer bade him mend 
his incorrect Latin, ‘The prolocutor, attempting to falsify a sentence in 
Chrysostome, was checked by the archbishop, who told him that he 
never heard so vain an inference as that which he drew from the passage ; 
and, while exposing to the people the misinterpretation of the eloquent 
Father, Cranmer was answered only at the instigation of the prolocutor, 
and by the signal of his outstretched hand, with hisses and clamour. 
Again, when his opponent, in return, charged him also with altering a 
word in Hilary, and that opponent appealed to Dr. Smith, the well-known 
enemy of Cranmer, for the truth of what he alleged, that enemy was 
astonished at the ignorant appeal, and was silent. Cranmer, with his 
usual meekness, replied, that he had not with him the book, which at 
once would prove or deny the charge. After the disputation one of his 
academical auditors, however, incensed at the malicious proceeding, 
carried to him in the prison ‘a book to shew that he was right concern- 
ing the aforesaid matter.’ The generous student was seized by the 
bailiffs, carried to the prolocutor and his colleagues, and for his pains was 
himself imprisoned. Vet once more: Bishop Jewell, who had been one 
of the notaries on the present occasion, in his controversy afterwards with 
Hardinge, reminds him of Cranmer then citing an authority from Theo- 

doret, which, because it was decisive against his opponents, was utterl 
refused. Was such a man likely to be overcome in discussions, of whic 
the Fathers were the topic ?’”—vol, ii. p. 395—397. | 


We need scarcely state that, since in many places Mr. Todd 
is treading over the same ground upon which he has. before 
travelled, he has in several instances naturally observed his former 
method of advance. But in all cases wherein the arguments 
before used in his Vindication are now once more adduced, it is 
with additional strength and considerable expansion. Neither is 
it requisite that we should speak of the great value of his present 
labours. ‘They furnish an elaborate commentary upon one of the 
most interesting periods in our Church History, and they afford 
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the Protestant champion armour of sure proof against either the 
open or the insidious assailant of his Faith. In thanking Mr. Todd 
for this fresh proof that his often-tried vigilance, diligence, and 
activity, remain unimpaired, we may also express the cordial 
satisfaction which we have derived from an announcement with 
which his Preface concludes. 

* It remains that I should copy what Strype has suggested in regard 
to the archbishop's writings, because of the gratifying addition which I 
am enabled to make. ‘ If somebody of leisure, and that had the oppor- 
tunity of libraries, would take pains to collect together all his writings, and 
publish them, it would be a worthy vork, as both retrieving the memory 
of this extraordinary man, who deserved so well of this Church [of 
England, } and serving also much to illustrate the history of its Refor- 


_ mation.’—From the Clarendon press at Oxford all these writings will 


soon issue, a completion admirably becoming a great Protestant Univer- 
sity, and justly due to the imperishable memory of Cranmer.”—vol. i. 
pp. xv. xvi, 


Arr. VIIL.—The Book of the Priesthood. An Argument. In 
Three Parts. By T homas Stratten, of Sunderland. London. 
Holdsworth and Ball. 1830. 8vo. pp. 320. 8s. 


Amonc the evils which controversy entails upon the world, it 
produces some good, It promotes inquiry and renders accuracy 
and diligence necessary; and as an equilibrium is maintained by 
a system of antagonist forces, the integrity of truth may be pre- 
served by a contest of opposing principles. Much also which is 
written to answer public objections remains after the heat of 
controversy is over, to satisfy private scruples and to inform men 
of the true and solid foundation of their principles, ‘There is 
something peculiarly characteristic in the controversies and strug- 
gles of our own age. They are not contests for one set of prin- 
ciples against another, but rather a system of warfare against all 
institutions, A restless impatience of all which i is, and an appe- 

tite for change, seem to animate numbers in every walk of life 
and in every stage of intellectual development. To judge by the 
sweeping condemnation which the smallest defect or blemish 
brings down on every institution, one would imagine that a belief 
in human perfectibility were revived. Every thing is now ex- 
pected to satisfy every body. If any part of so complicated a 
machine as that of government, whether ecclesiastical or civil, be 
out of joint, every man who just perceives the fault feels himself 
bound to proclaim it to the world, and demand an entire change 
in the machine. ‘The watch loses a second a day and all who 
can observe the error are impatient to pull it to pieces to amend 
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the fault, It matters not how ignorant they are of its machinery, 
its scapements, chains, and toothed wheels, it is imperfect and 
must be destroyed, and thus while all hands are employed on the 
work of destruction, that of reparation is utterly forgotten, It 
is, however, a still more remarkable feature in the present age, 
that an accurate knowledge even of the abuses to be reformed is 
not included in the character of a reformer. ‘To take a general 
and comprehensive view of any question, to ascertain what abuses 
really exist and how far they can be remedied, requires time and 
thought; it requires an extensive knowledge of human nature, 
which can hardly be acquired except through deep study, cor- 
rected by a practical acquaintance with the affairs of the world, 
This is beyond the reach of the multitude, and even to those 
within whose power it lies it is not altogether palatable, and they 

accordingly take an easier road to fame. ‘To write with all the 
vehemence of a partizan on one side of a question, is far easier 
than to weigh the whole matter, and to an immense majority of 
minds it is far more agreeable, because it places them in a more 
imposing attitude, ‘The language of strong invective, the tone 
of high indignation against the smallest defect, bespeak. in the 
iedeneds of the multitude higher powers of mind, and a higher 
moral character, than the tone of calm investigation, which they 
cannot appreciate, and of profound thought, whose depth they 
cannot fathom, By the one, men’s passions are aroused and en- 
listed in the cause whieh the writer espouses; while by the other, 
with common-place minds, who have no appetite for severe 
thought, the intellect is wearied, not by the fault of the writer, 
but by the necessity of the case. For this cause one of the most 
valuable productions of our language, Butler’s Analogy, will 
never be popular, It does not address itself to the passions, and 
it requires severe attention. A work which mixes declamation 
with reasoning will have a better chance of becoming popular, at 
least for a season, but it will probably be deficient in the qualities 

most essential to the investigation of truth. 

We have been led into the above reflections by the work of 
Mr. Stratten, It is intended to reform the notions commonly 
entertained (or the notions which the author believes are com- 
monly entertained) on some important parts of the Christian Re- 
ligion. He is convinced that the idea of a priesthood is quite 
to the Christian scheme, and that a period shortly 
rey earth to the decease of the Apostles down to the present 
time, Levitical terms and Jewish colin have, for the most 

rt, been improperly employed in the Christian Church;” and 

e has here endeavoured to set the world right on this important 
subject, The main point which the author attempts to establish 
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is this, that our Saviour being the only and the all-sufficient priest 
in the Gospel scheme, no priesthood can exist on earth, no priestly 
rites can be performed by one man for his fellow men. Every such 
rite he considers as an invasion of our Saviour’s priestly office. 
The work is partly levelled against the corruptions of the Romish 
Church, the sacrifice of the mass for instance and other doctrines, 
but principally, we think, against the view of the Sacraments and 
of the ministerial office taken by the Church of England. The 
Church of England decides that the Sacraments, duly adminis- 
tered and duly received, are a part and a most essential part of 
the ordinary means by which grace is conveyed to the children of 
men, and she allows them to be administered by none but those 
who have received what she considers Apostolic authority by 
ordination, ‘This view, inasmuch as it supposes an official minis- 
try, is in Mr. Stratten’s eyes unscriptural. He does not always 
express very definitely what his own views are, but he here lifts 
up his voice against the error of trusting in the efficacy of Sacra- 
ments, and against the necessity of an official ministry to admi- 
nister them. But his argument is not only against the existence 
of such an official ministry, but it is also directed against some 
portions of the service by which our priests are ordained, as idle 
and superstitious, and against the powers which he thinks are 
claimed by our priesthood. Mr, Stratten, while he acknowledges 
the soundness of most of our Articles, and the piety and abilities 
of many of our ministers, still most loudly demands the reforma- 
tion of our Church on the points with which he is dissatisfied. 
Yet, while he undermines the authority of our ministry, he does 
not propose any definite plan to supply its place. But this is 
not the only point on which he desires reform, he has another 
measure of a very sweeping nature to propose, a measure which 
must annihilate the Church in its present form. We allude to 
his proposal that the clergy should at once resign their present 
means of subsistence, and depend for the future ov the voluntary 
contributions of their congregations. We pass over this proposal 
for the present, as we shall have to revert to it very briefly here- 
after, in order to inquire a little into its practicability, a point 
which our author, in the true spirit of modern reformers, seems to 
think quite beneath notice. Now the main portion of this work 
is on a question of theology, which certainly requires a compre- 
hensive view and a calm discussion, while on the contrary we find 
it full of impassioned and declamatory addresses, and sometimes, 
we regret to say, of a bitterness which we consider anything but 
Christian. We will give Mr. Stratten full credit for zeal and 
sincerity, and when he utters his feelings of devotion we admire 
his warm and enthusiastic appeals; but when he mixes argument 
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and declamation, we are too often obliged to regret that the un- 
soundness of his arguments is a fatal blow to the flowers of rhe- 
toric with which they are graced. We shall have the less scruple 
in pointing out what appear to us glaring specimens of this un- 
soundness, because Mr. Stratten in his preface professes himself 
ready to “ run the gauntlet of an interested or hireling and abu- 
sive press,” the only species of martyrdom now in vogue. We 
cannot, however, avoid smiling at this heroic determmation to 
meet with persecution, because we cannot imagine whence it is 
to proceed. ‘The abusive part of the press has long levelled its 
choicest weapons against the Clergy and the Church of England, 
and there is scarcely an opprobrious name which has not been 
applied to them, while every kind of calumny and exaggeration 
has been used to render them odious to the people. ‘ Hypo- 
crites,” ‘ toad-eaters,” “ psalm singers,” “ money graspers,” are a 
few among the endearing epithets with which the Morning 
Chronicle bespatters the clergy, and the Sun chimes in with a 
sweeping condemnation of priests in general, ‘“ as inhuman blood- 
thirsty monsters.” ‘The World again, the organ of some portion 
of the Dissenters, treats them with almost equal civility, and holds 
them up to vulgar scorn and hatred by unblushingly quadrupling 
their revenues. ‘These, and such as these, are the blood-hounds 
which the press “ lets slip” against any man who dares honestly 
to defend the rights of the Clergy or the Church, but they will 
not even bark at Mr. Stratten, nay probably they will fawn upon 
him. But it is not his religious and devotional feelings which 
will win their love, it is bis sarcasms on the Church and the 
Clergy, and his denunciation of tithes. ‘The radicals and the 
infidels are far too cunning not to press into their service all men 
of character and piety who hold any opinion in common with 
them. Such men serve admirably to steady the vessel of reform 
while she is at sea, but should she reach the haven of revolution, 
whither she is bound, the religious portion of her crew will be 
the first victims, they will be thrown overboard without delay, 
and left to the mercy of the waves. 

We proceed now to notice this work more particularly. We 
have already stated its object. The three parts into which the 
argument is divided are the following :— 

I. The Christian ministry not a priesthood. 

This part is subdivided into several sections, the ee of which 
is to show that there is no basis, like that on which the Jewish 

riesthood rested, to support the claims of an official priesthood 
in the Christian church,—that no priesthood was included in the 
Apostolic commission, nor conferred in the personal authority of 
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the Apostles, and that none is required for the observance of the 
ritual institutions of the Christian Church. 


I}. Christ the only but all-sufficient priest of the Christian 
Church. 


The three first sections of this part are devoted to the proof of 
the above proposition, and the fourth to proving that “ the all- 
sufficiency of Christ’s priesthood supersedes the necessity of sa- 

I11. The Levitical terms employed in the New Testament 


which do not apply exclusively to Christ, belong equally to all 
true Christians. 


Such is the outline of the argument of which Mr. Stratten 


gives the- following summary at the conclusion of the second 
part. 


“ The direct line of argument, by which we have endeavoured to 
establish the proposition, thet Christ is the only but all-sufficient priest 
of the Christian church, has been the following: that the priesthood, 
which the prediction of David, and the writings of Paul, declare to have 
been the explicit type of the order of that which Christ sustains, was 
exclusive ip its character ; admitting neither associates, subordinates, nor 
transmission from hand to hand, but discharged by one individual, who 
was supreme and alone in all the functions and honours of the office. 
That though another priesthood, of a different order, had been subse- 
— officiating in its successive generations, by divine appointment, 
or fifteen centuries, yet the testimony which was given to the person 
and the mission of Christ, was amply sufficient to demonstrate him to 
be the priest after the order of Melchisedec, by whom the order of 
Aaron was to be superseded and abolished. ‘That his call to the office, 
though after another order, was like that of Aaron, clearly given, and 
expressly recorded, with the accompanying declaration, that none could 
take the honour of the priesthood upon themselves, without a call equally 
definite and explicit. That as the race of Aaron is extinct, and no order 
of priests at present existing in the world can show a call from God to 
the office, corresponding with that which the race of Aaron possessed ; it 
follows, not merely that Christ is the only priest of the Christian church, 


but also, that he is the only priest, officiating for men by divine autho- 
rity, in the universe of God.’ —pp. 224, 225. 


Most beautifully does Hooker* remark, that “ the mixture of 
those things by speech which by nature are divided, is the mother 
of all error.” In the questions here offered to our consideration, 
every thing depends on the meaning attached to the words priest 
-and priesthood. It may be perfectly true, that a priesthood in 

one sense of the word, (i, e. when restricted to the Levitical priest- 
hood,) is abolished, and yet, ou the other hand, it may be as true 
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that in another sense, (i.e. when it designates a body of men set 
apart and dedicated to God’s service in the Church,) the Christian 

riesthood may derive its origin from God. Mr. Stratten proves, 
indeed, that the Levitical priesthood is swept away from the 
Church, but this will not warrant his concluding that there can be 


no priesthood in the Christian Church. Let him, however, state 
his notions in his own words. 


“ But what are the facts of the respective cases? Why, when we 
open the Old Testament, the priesthood, under its proper designation, 
and in some or other of its branches or engagements, lives and moves 
before us in almost every page ; while one entire book, and a considera- 
ble portion of others, are occupied by the arrangement of its services. 
If, however, we open the New Testament, and search through it from 
beginning to end, we shall find, respecting the institution of an earthly 
priesthood for the Christian church—not a word; the title of priest* 
applied to designaté any minister of the Christian religion—not once ; 
reference to priestly rites as discharged by one man for others—not one. 
That the writers of the New Testament employ no Levitical terms in 
their numerous references to the office and work of the Christian minis- 
try, will appear the more remarkable, when it is remembered, that th 
had themselves been educated in the bosom of the Jewish church,—that 
their earliest religious associations were connected with the work of its 
priesthood,—and that, on almost every other subject, Levitical analogies 
evidently presented themselves with spontaneous exuberance to their 
minds, and are most freely and beautifully recorded by their pens. It 
was only when writing upon that subject, in illustration of which, if 
modern ideas be correct, these analogies might have been employed with 
most propriety and effect, that they carefully abstain from their use ;— 
or rather, the current of their thoughts in reference to the Christian mi- 
nistry flowed in channels so different from those which have been subse- 


quently opened, that they never occurred in this connexion to their 
minds.” —pp. 16—18. 


It is evident that the whole argument here depends on the 
word icgevs, which, he says, while it constantly designates the 
Levitical priest, is never used in the New Testament in reference 
to the Christian minister. Be it so; does it follow, because our 
Saviour is the source of every blessing and every hope, that there 
are no appointed channels through which his blessings commonly 
flow? Does it follow, because the Christian ministry is not the 
Levitical priesthood, that there is no body of men appointed to 
instruct the Christian Church, to administer its rights, and to 
perpetuate this ministry by successive ordinations? This is the 
great point on which the Church of England rests the fundamen- 
tal claim of its ministry to their authority. ‘This is a fact which 
must be established by arguments drawn from Scripture and 
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supported by history, and this one fact being once established, all 
that we are anxious for, follows as a matter of plain deduction, 
whether we use the word ministry or priesthood. As we are so 
often obliged to answer old objections as if they were new, we 
cannot refrain from showing the novelty of this part of Mr. Strat- 
ten’s doctrine by an extract from Cartwright, and its value by the 
answer which it received from Hooker. 

“ Seeing that the office and function of priests was, after our 
Saviour Christ’s ascension, nought and ungodly, the name 
whereby they were called, which did exercise that ungodly func- 
tion, cannot be otherwise taken than in the evil part.’—Cart- 
wright. 

To which Hooker replies— 

“ For though God do now hate sacrifices, whether it be Hea- 
thenish or Jewish, so that we cannot have the same things which 
they had but with impiety; yet, unless there be some greater let 
than the only evacuation of the law of Moses, the names them- 
selves may, L hope, be retained without sin, in respect of that 
proportion, ehith things established by our Saviour have unto 
them which are by him abrogated. And so throughout all the 
writings of the ancient Fathers we see that the words which were, 
do continue; the only difference is, that whereas before they had 
a literal, they have now a metaphorical use, and are so many 
marks of remembrance unto us, that what they did signify in the 
letter is accomplished in the truth.”— Hflooker, b. mi. s. 11, 

The answer to a similar cavil from Cartwright, in Hooker, b. v. 
s. 78, is still more conclusive and triumphant. But to leave this 
cavil on the word priest, and to return to the main fact. That 
the Apostles established a ministry, that they gave authority to 
certain men, as ‘Timothy and Titus, to ordain other ministers, and 
that these ministers were ordained by the imposition of hands, is 
matter of Scripture fact; so plain that it cannot be denied, and 

we think it so decisive, that its force cannot be evaded. See 1 
‘Tim. iv. 14, ‘Tit. i. 5, to which two passages alone, among many 
others, we think it necessary to allude. This is the first step in 
our reasoning and it is brought from Scripture. The next, which 
regards the government of the Church after the times of the 
Apostles, must be sought for in history; and by this it appears to 
have been a thing established in the earliest Christian umes of 
which we have any account, that the ministers of the Church 
continued their order by ordaining others, and that they alone 
had authority to do so. We know no fact more strictly proved 
than this in the whole range of history. Two centuries after 
Christ it is too notorious to need a single quotation, but it can 
be traced up unbroken even to the contemporaries of the Apos- 
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tles.* ‘That therefore which began in the practice of the Apostles 
themselves, and which has been uniformly continued by the 
Church since their days, it would require most convincing, most 
overpowering evidence of reason to overthrow. It is of no avail 
to say that there is no priesthood in Christianity, the name 
makes little difference, there must be an official ministry. We 
cannot, therefore, consent to see the authority which our minis- 
ters can thus claim impugned, on the ground that the priesthood 
is abolished. But this is not Mr. Stratten’s only ground of com- 
plaint in regard to our ministry. He brings forward a passage 
from our Ordination Service, and the form of absolution found in 
our office for the Visitation of the Sick, as instances of super- 
stitious and arrogant pretensions, We trust that there is nothing 
in these to vitiate our ordinations. We should recommend to 
Mr. Stratten the perusal of Brewster's Reflections on the Ordi- 
nation Services, a work with which we think every clergyman 
ought to be familiar. But we will add a word or two ourselves, 
concerning that which seems to give the greatest offence. Mr. 
Stratten will perceive, that by many of our best writers the words 
“* Receive thou the Holy Ghost for the office of a priest in the 
Church of God now committed unto thee by imposition of our 
hands,” are considered precatory. ‘The office is committed to 
the candidate by human hands, frail indeed and liable to err, but 
still the hands to which we believe, as firmly as Mr, Stratten be- 
lieves any of his own doctrines, the work of ordination has been 
delegated by the Holy Ghost through the Apostles and the 
Church of Christ. As far as the words “ Receive thou the Holy 
Ghost” are official, we conceive them only meant to declare that 
the authority to minister and administer the sacraments which we 
believe the Holy Spirit committed to the Church, is here con- 


* To those who are not conversant with this question, we should recommend Ben- 
net’s Rights of the Clergy (Lond. 1711). This book proves, we think, decisively, 
the necessity of an ordination by ministers, although it does not enter into the question 
between Presbyters and Bishops. This latter question he treated in his work on 
Schism ; and it is also well argued by King Charles in the letters which passed between 
him and the ministers at Newport. The former question is also admirably argued by 
the Presbyterians in the Jus Divinum Ministerii Evangelici. London, 1654. Leslie's 
little tract (on the Qualifications requisite to administer the Sacraments,) and Bilson’s 
large treatise are also well worthy perusal. The former of these contains the pith of 
the Episcopal question in a small compass. Slatyer’s ‘ Original Draught of the Pri- 
mitive Church’ is said to have made a convert of Lord King, against whose work on 
the Charch it was written. Burscough, Thorndike, or Potter might also serve the 
same purpose as the above works, or Daubeny’s ‘ Guide to the Church,’ Any of these 
books, but especially Bennet, Leslie, or Burscough, will give the common arguments on 
the subject, but to those who wish to enter into it more deeply, we should recommend 
‘ Hammond against londel,’ but this requires the previous discussion of the genuine. 
ness of the Epistles of Ignatius. 
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ferred upon the candidate for the office of a priest.* [na pre- 
catory sense, however, these words may still denote more excel- 
lent things, and by that form of words m which the authority to 
minister is given, that spirit is invoked, without whose aid all mi- 
nistrations are vain and fruitless, The power to minister indeed, 

this rite and these words convey to all, but that spint falls on 
none but those whose hearts are a fitting soil for a seed so holy. 
‘To those who come with hearts unprepared, we can only say 
their sin (and it is no light transgression) lies on their own heads, 
but then neither can we doubt that on them who come in faith, 
humility and love, that spirit is shed abundantly. We feel, and 
nothing could supply the place of that feeling, that the solemn 
prayers of that service, uttered in faith and from the heart, are 
without doubt heard on high, and answered by Him who has pro- 
mised to be with his Church to the end of the world. It is here, 
as in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the rite 1s administered 
to all, but the effectual grace, the indwelling of Christ in the 
heart, is received only by the faithful. 

We proceed now briefly to notice one other point in which 
Mr. Stratten seems to condemn our Church as superstitious, the 
absolution contained in the service for the Visitation of the Sick, 
This has been so often argued that we should deem it needless to 
offer one word in its defence, had it not been made the subject of 
severe censure by Mr. Stratten. He argues upon it as if we 
claimed thereby the power of giving an ‘eternal pardon to sin. 
If Mr. Stratten will consult the admirable letter of the late 
lamented Mr. Rennell to Mr, (now Lord) Brougham, on his 
speech at Durham, he will there see in what sense the clergy of 
the Church understand this form, and that it 1s to be considered 
declaratory. He will tind that this is the opinion of most of our 
best writers, by whom it is referred to the power of remitting or 
retaining sin, as far as communion with the visible Church 1s 
concerned, Let him look, for instance, to Hammond’s Works, 
vol. 1. p. 449, where he will tind the following statement :— 

“For the Church's absolution being not the actual eternal pardon of 
sins in Heaven, (which is left to be God's work, none but he justifying 
sinners, except by way of consequent upon this promise of God,) but 
peculiarly the freeing of the penitent from ecclesiastical censures, &c.” 

Wheatley tells the same tale; and last, but not least, we may 
look for a full consideration of this form to Juell’s Defence of 
the Apology, ch. vi. and vii. Mr. Stratten will there find the 
notion, that this was meant to give the priest the power of par- 
doning sin in regard to Heaven, entirely condemned. ‘These, we 


* See Hooker, book v. s. 78, a section which well deserves most attentive perusal. 


explanation slightly differs from that bere given. 


His 
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deem, are quite sufticient to defend this portion of our Prayer 
Book from the invidious censure of Mr. Stratten, even did it 
occupy a more prominent place among the forms of our ritual. 
But it must also be observed that this is a form forced on no man 
under any circumstances, but one that may be administered should 
a scrupulous conscience earnestly request it, and that too after 
the heart has been laid open to the minister, and full opportunity 
given to him to remove by a proper explanation any erroneous or 
superstitious reliance on this or any other mere form. ‘The very 
office itself guards against such a notion; for were God’s pardon 
given unconditionally by the words of the minister, the Ghurch 
would hardly have added a prayer immediately after to implore 
God to do that which was already done, It appears then that 
the sum and substance of the offence which our Church commits 
is this, that her minister is allowed, after confession and the 
strongest promises of amendment and declarations of repentance 
on the part of a sick person, on his earnest entreaty, to declare to 
him God’s pardon of the sins of the penitent, and, as far as his 
sins may have broken the bonds by which he is linked to the 
Church of Christ, to restore him to her communion, and thus ab- 
solve him from his sins! We will even go one stép farther, and 
assert that there may still be some who attribute even more to the 
office of absolution, ‘They may, and we trust without supersti- 
tion, considering it as the official declaration of the Church that 
she is at peace with the penitent, further think that this is a proper 
and natural means of obtaining the further pardon of God. They 
may think that though without it God’s pardon may be had, yet 
this is one of the channels through which he has destined that it 
should flow—that then the sinner may best ask God’s grace and 
forgiveness when he has received the honest approbation of God’s 
Church, Is this, we ask, incompatible with a real reliance on 
Christ’s merits only? Exactly under what view Hooker desired, 


just before his death, the absolution of the Church, we cannot 


presume to determine. But the fact is certain, and they who 
have read his dying words must confess, that his confidence, and 
his hope, and his faith were fixed on Christ alone, the author and 
finisher of our salvation. Who can read those affecting words and 
not hope that when his hour of trial comes, his heart may be as 
firmly fixed, his faith as sound? If any man shall condemn the 
spirit which he then breathed, as formal and superstitious, we 
envy him not his estimate of Christian faith and feeling. 

But enough on these points; we must now advert to other 
positions which Mr. Stratten has advanced. He is in the habit of 
stating all his conclusions strongly and generally, without conde- 
scending to notice the arguments which have been or which may 
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be offered to controvert them; and he urges them on the accept- 
ance of his readers in a style of warm and vigorous declamation, 
Thus is it also with some of the passages which he quotes from 
Scripture. ‘These, although they have exercised the learned and 
pious men of every Christian age, he interprets after his own 
method, and argues as if they were capable of no other interpre- 
tation.* With the ignorant and weak this may have its weight, 
but with the inquiring and the thinking man it will have a different 
effect. He may acknowledge Mr. Stratten’s power to advocate a 
cause warmly, but he will probably conclude from it that he 1s 
not exactly the person best calculated to investigate truth. We 
have seen how he would undermine the authority of the clergy of 


the Church of England from the ambiguous meaning of the words — 


priest and priesthood. ‘The next point to be considered relates 
to their right of administering the sacrament, and to the nature of 
that sacrament. ‘The unbloody sacrifice is far too wide a field 
for us to enter upon at present, and for argument’s sake we will 
allow that the sacrament is no sacrifice s+ but even then, we ask, 
what step has been made towards annulling the claims of the 
Christian ministry exclusively to administer that rite. Mr. Strat- 
ten triumphaitly and unhesitatingly asserts, that “ the repeated 
references which are made to it (the Lord’s Supper) in the New 
Testament, not only exclude altogether the notion of a priest and 
“a sacrifice, but they do not even suppose the existence of any 
authoritative official administration.” ‘The admission which fol- 
lows this is somewhat curious. 


** That at its celebration the officers of the Church would preside and 
superintend its arrangements, would become a matter of course, and be 
essential to its being discharged in all respects decently and in order. 
But then, the duty of its observance is not so much connected with their 
ministerial work, as with the responsibility of the whole Church, over 
which the Holy Ghost had made them overseers. ‘The obligation to set 


* Witness Mr, Stratten’s interpretation of the power of the keys, and of bind- 
ing and loosing. The former, he says, refers solely to Peter's opening the king- 
dom of Heaven to the Jews on the Pentecostal morning, and to the Gentiles in the 
house of Cornelius, The latter he limits entirely to the exercise of a supernatural 
power in inflicting discases on sinners, and removing them; and of course, therefore, 
limits this phrase to the Apostles. We would ask him merely to cast his eyes over the 
treatise of Hammond, the few pages of Philip de Mornai’s Treatise of the Church in 
which he speaks on this matter, the little tract of Bishop Patrick on the Dignity of 
the Priesthood, and Bishop Jucil’s Defence of the Apology, and he would allow, we 
think, that some of the arguments brought forward in these works deserved at least a 
passing consideration, 

+t We do not bind ourselves to all which is found in Hickes on the Priesthood, but 
his commentary on 1 Cor. x. 20, 21, is well worth reading in reference to this matter. 
It occurs in his Christian Priesthood, p. 45, et seq. ‘The word sacrifice also should be 
defined in these discussions. Johnsun, in his * Uabloody Sacrifice,” defines it, “ some 
material thing, cither animate or inanimate, offered to God.” The notions broached by 
Cudworth on this matter are ably answered by Hickes, p. 75, though perhaps in 
some instances Hickes has carried the analogy too far. 
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forth Christ crucified in the preaching of the word, rests upon the minis- 
ters of the Church; the obligation to show forth the Lord's death till he 
come, in the observance of the supper, rests upon the members of which 
each individual church is composed, and appears to be one interesting 
and important part of the design contemplated by their Lord and Master 
in their incorporation,” —pp. 31, 32. 


Mosheim is not an author peculiarly favourable to the dis- 
cipline of the Church of England; but we would request Mr, 
Stratten to consult his work, cent. 1. pt. 1. ch. iv. s. 7, where he 
will find the following passage:—“ Of the bread and wine pre- 
sented in these offerings, such a quantity was separated from the 
rest as was required in the administration of the Lord’s Supper: 
this was consecrated by certain prayers pronounced by the bishop 
alone, to which the people assented by saying Amen.” See Jus- 
tin Martyr, Apol. secund, (or prima in Thirlby’s ed.) p. 98, from 
which this account is taken. If Mr. Stratten will allow the 
genuineness, nay, not the genuineness, only the antiquity of the 
Lpistles of St. Ignatius, he will find more to a similar purpose, 
The passages relating to it are collected in Leslie’s little tract. 
Now here we take our stand against Mr. Stratten. If authority 
be necessary to call men to the ministry—if that authority be 
vested in the successors of the Apostles, their successors, we 
mean, in the government of the Church, not in their supernatural 
gifts, (see Mr. Stratten’s cavils, p. 51)—then the fundamental 
point for which we contend is granted. ‘That the minister pre- 
sided over the ceremony Mr. Stratten yields in page 31, although 
in page 33 he declares that this was not “ a rite administered to 
Christians, but observed or celebrated by them.” If then the 
minister presided at this rite, and if without ordination no man 
was properly a minister, the connection between the authorized 
ministry and the sacrament is established; in short, “ its authori- 
tative official administration,” it seems to us, must follow of 
course. Mr, Stratten may, indeed, reply that his presence is only 
an accidental circumstance, not an essential one; but this argu- 
ment will not, we apprehend, have much weight with men who 
are acquainted with the Scriptures and with Christian antiquity. 
If then we are correct in our view, even allowing that these argu- 
ments unpriest all priests, and rob the eucharist of its sacrificial 
character, they effect nothing against an authorized ministry and 
an official administration of the Lord’s Supper. 

There are other points also on which Mr. Stratten’s arguments, 
if they prove any thing, prove too much. Tle compares baptism 
with circumcision, and endeavours to show that it 1s merely an 
initiatory rite, initiating “ into privilege and promises; the privi- 
lege of Christian instruction and worship; the right to plead the 
promises of the New Testament which are to us and to our 
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children, and are all yea and amen in him into whose name we 
are all baptized.”—p. 194. He then speaks of the baptism of 
the Spint which applies to the conscience the blood which 
cleanseth from all sin, (p. 207,) after which he proceeds thus— 


“ This is the baptism, which, like the circumcision of the heart, rises 
so far in importance above ritual observances, that they may not with 
ropriety be compared with it. Of the baptism which is administered 
the hand of man, when compared with this, we may say, as the 
Apostle did of circumcision, neither is that baptism, which is outward on 
the flesh. Whatever instruction and encouragement may be attorded by 
its administration, it has in it no inherent efhicacy ; it conveys no grace, 
it is not essential to salvation.” —p,. 207. 


Thus far we will agree with Mr. Stratten that spiritual regene- 
ration is the one thing needful to man, but then we have no right 
to argue, as Mr. Stratten does, that because Simon did not re- 
ceive remission of sins from baptism, that this is not the method 
in which God usually imparts remission of sins to man, and be- 
cause they who neglect the duties which belong to baptism fail of 
its benefits, that therefore these benefits are not the natural con- 
quences of baptism where no such neglect exists. Indeed Mr. 
Stratten is too much inclined, when considering our views of 
sacramental efficacy, to forget what the Church requires in those 
who receive the sacraments, and to argue as if we attributed their 
efficacy to an opus operatum. If, however, the rite of baptism be 
“an initiation into privileges and promises, Xc.” we think that 
the privileges of the New Testament are a right to plead the 
death of Christ as a source of pardon for our sins, actual or 
original, and its promises are the promise of a new state to man, 
a state of fuller grace and of more intimate union with Christ the 
head of the Church. A great part of Mr. Stratten’s argument 

oes to prove something very near akin to this, and he urges very 
orcibly on parents the solemn duty which lies on them to en- 
courage and exhort their children, as soon as the promises of 
Christianity can be unfolded to their opening minds, to plead 
them, on the ground of the right to them which in baptism was 
conferred. We shall only add, let them be exhorted also to use 
the spiritual grace offered to them in baptism. Where this is 
duly done, the baptism by the Spint and that by water go hand 
in hand, and we feel that as we hope for the one, so we dare not 
neglect the other as if it were a mere ceremony. We must be 
born anew of water and of the Spirit, and that which God hath 
joined let not man put asunder ! 

Mr. Stratten, however, on the subject of baptism allows us 
more than we should have expected, but the chief weight of his 
indignation falls upon our notions with regard to ordination. 
The only passage out of the many applicable to ordination, which 
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we remember to have seen quoted in his book, is the advice of 
St. Paul to Timothy, “ Lay hands suddenly on no man,” and he 
reasons rather curiously upon it. 


“* Know that a man is holy and qualified for the work, before your 
hands assist in setting him apart to it. If a man, before he enters on 
the ministerial work, is not already holy, all the rites which men or 
angels could discharge at his ordination, would have no power to make 
him so. If he is previously holy, no rational and intelligent men will 


pretend, with great formality and pomp of circumstance, to confer that 
which is already possessed.’’—p. 280, 281. 


As to the pomp and circumstance which attend our ordina- 


tions, those who have witnessed the service must acknowledge 
that, as far as externals are concerned, it is as simple and unim- 
posing as possible. In a spiritual point of view, on the contrary, 
nothing can be more impressive, we may say, more awful, Pro- 
mises and vows are there made of no common devotion to the 
service of God, all that language can express is used to bind these 
vows upon the heart. Cold must be the heart that feels them 
not, and mournful the condition of that man who forgets or 
breaks them. Evil, we confess, is the case of any man who utters 
those promises thoughtlessly, but where the heart is right with 
God, the frequent thought of that solemn service, amidst all the 
trials and temptations of life, is a safeguard and a help beyond 
all human estimate. I[t recalls the heart if it should wander, with 
a small still voice indeed, but a voice that will be heard. No 
sudden fancy, which he may lay down at pleasure, has set him in 
the vineyard of the Lord, but a work, as he believes, is laid upon 
him by the appointment of God, which God will require at his 
hands. But we dare not trust ourselves to write further on this 
inatter,* nor is it needful, for it has been so often and so ably 
handled. Our business lies with Mr, Stratten’s argument on the 
subject of the imposition of hands, ‘This ceremony is, no doubt, 
apart of our Ordination Service, and it would seem, by the passage 
we have quoted, to be an idle and useless thing. Our guides are 
St. Paul and the rest of the Apostles, and they who were ordained 
by them. If we are guilty of the absurdity imputed to us, we are 
guilty of it with Timothy and Titus. ‘The argument applies to 
the earliest times as well as to our own. If they whom ‘Timothy 
ordained were holy, they were so without this ceremony, and yet 
we find it used, and in spite of Mr, Stratten’s remark, we do 


* We cannot refrain from referring to Hooker’s exquisite remarks on this subject, 
Book v. s. 78. Of modern works we know none in which this argument is handled 
with more beauty and effect than in Mr. Rose’s Sermons on the ‘* Commission of the 
Clergy.” We have already expressed our admiration of Brewster's work on the Ordi- 
nation Services. 
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apprehend by ‘ rational and intelligent men.” Why therefore 
did they make use of it?) Were they themselves ignorant and 
men of darkened understanding, or was it that the eyes of the 
world were as yet too weak to bear the full blaze of intellectual 
light? Did they then leave the world in the fetters of superstition 
and a slave to the beggarly elements of a true faith, till the nine- 
teenth century arose to break its bonds and set the captives free. 
We may, perhaps, be behind our age, but till we have some 
better light to walk by, we must follow that which we believe the 
Apostles left us. 

Although Mr. Stratten desires a Christian ministry duly com- 
petent and authorized to minister to the people, he has many ob- 
jections to that of the Church of England. ‘* Were they an 
Apostolic Ministry,” he says, “‘ they would renounce their secular 
advantages, especially the compulsory exaction of tithes, and put 
themselves on the footing of Dissenting Ministers, who are sup- 

orted by the voluntary contributions of their congregations.” 
This would indeed be a most extensive reform; but we have a 
question or two to ask in regard to practicability and advantages, 
which, although we should have thought they would spoutane- 
ously arise to any man’s mind, our reformer does not appear to 
have anticipated. At present the Clergy are almost entirely paid 
by the landlord, who bought or inherited his property subject to 
this payment. Under the new system, the maintenance of the 
Clergy would devolve considerably on the poor, in some parishes 
almost entirely, At present the Clergy, even in a temporal point 
of view, (we speak now generally, there will of course be indivi- 
dual exceptions,) are great benefactors to the poor; but under 
the new system they must become a burden upon them. We 
wish also to know, how a supply of ministers, properly educated, 
is to be obtained for distant and remote country parishes? Where 
Dissenting Ministers of education and character exist, we gene- 
rally find that there is a congregation able to reward their services, 
and that of course is chiefly in large towns. Even thus we find 
these ministers sometimes uneducated men or mechanics. We 
do not say this in order to reproach them, but only as indicating 
the prospect which such an arrangement holds out to us. Even 
now, in multitudes of country parishes, the clergyman’s resources 
are very limited and his opportunities scarcely any, yet the system 
of a permanent provision secures to almost every parish in the 
kingdom the services of a man of education and of character. 
Would any chance supply and chance provision effect this? and 
if it did not, we must remember, that in nine cases out of ten 
this projected change would enrich only the landowner, and 
would rob the poor of their best friend in temporal things, and 
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their safest guide in spiritual matters. As to the impropriety of 
the Clergy compelling payment of their tithes, we are surprised 
to hear a man of Mr. Stratten’s powers of mind talking as he 
does. This property was left for their support, and is as much 
their civil right as a house or a field inherited from their fathers, 
or acquired by themselves, would be; and if the Clergy may 
possess any property at all, they have the same right to possess 
tithe. There is a passage in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corin- 
thians worth Mr. Stratten’s consideration, | Cor. ix. 1—14. It 
also touches another question on which we cannot agree with the 
writer of the Book of the Priesthood. He complains of the 
Clergy because they make themselves a distinct body from the 
laity, which he considers a corruption of Christianity.* Mr, 
Stratten thinks the laity part of the Church, and so do we; but 
the Church is undoubtedly sometimes used in a more restricted 
sense, for those especially who minister in it. We think, how- 
ever, that a distinction between ministers and people is com- 
pletely recognised in the above passage of St. Paul. Mr. 
Stratten quotes against us the message to the churches in the 
name of “ the Apostles, the Elders, and the Brethren,” in Acts, 
xv. 25. But he does not quote Acts, xv. 6, where it states that 
‘the Apostles and Elders came together for to consider of this 
matter.” The Brethren, indeed, appear to have been present, 
but what part they took in the proceeding is not so clearly 
defined. Mr. Stratten must allow, from St. Paul himself, that 
some matters were done by the Presbytery and not by the people, 
as the laying on of hands. See Acts, xii. 3. 1 Tim, iv. 14, and 
other similar passages. While we are on this subject, we must 
offer one remark on the last part of Mr. Stratten’s work. He 
there endeavours to show, that because Christians are sometimes 
called a Royal Priesthood, (1 Peter, ii. 5,) therefore there cau be 
no peculiar priesthood among them. ‘This argument, we should 
say, destroys itself. ‘The expression, as Mr. Stratten informs us, 
is also applied to the Jews in the Old Testament. When 
obedient, they were kings and priests, a royal priesthood. Now 
as this did not preclude the existence of a peculiar priesthood 
among them, why should the application of the same terms to 
the Christian people at large imply, that there was to be among 


them no body of men peculiarly devoted to God’s service? We 


* All who respect the name and talents of Campbell, would be glad to see the sneer- 
ing passage which Mr. Stratten has here quoted from him, expunged. It is strange 
enough, in a man who countenances Presbyterian ordination, to object against this 
distinction of clergy and laity ; and still stranger that the words of an ordained 
minister should be liable to be quoted against orders in general. We agree with Dr. 
Campbell, that this distinction of clergy and laity is pretty ancient. We find it in 
Justin Martyr; and in Clement of Rome, the contemporary of the Apostles, we find 
the three orders of clergy. A tolerable argument of antiquity ! 
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had made this observation on Mr. Stratten’s argument, when we 
found ourselves anticipated in it by Bennet, who, we may remark, 
if not a first-rate writer, is one of the most useful compilers in 
the world. See Bennet’s Rights of the Clergy, p. 57. 

We have now closed our remarks on what we think objection- 
able in this work. We wish that it had not been needful to 
notice so many points of discrepancy, and we cannot but think, of 
unsoundness, in the views of this author. Had he chosen a sub- 
ject which led him less into controverted ground, his warmth of 
zeal and vigour of style might have made him highly useful to the 
Christian cause, for he writes well whenever he touches on a 

voint of devotion. Our last extract shall be of this description. 
t is selected from that section which is intended to show, that 
our Saviour, as the Priest who intercedes for us, kindly sympa- 
thizes in the infirmities of all those who come to God by him. 


“In the sympathetic features of his character, he was fairer than the 
children of men, and therefore full of grace were his lips. His humanity 
was formed, not in the coarse and imperfect mould from which is 
duced our degenerate frame, but in the refined and perfect mould from 
which was produced the exalted manhood of him, into whom God 
breathed the breath of life. Sin had not impaired the delicate and sen- 
sitive perceptions of his nature, had not chilled the fountain of its feel- 
ings, nor contracted the channels through which the warm current of 
the affections flow. No letter of the law of love was wanting, or ob- 
scurely written upon the fleshly table of his heart; no expression of its 
exercise can be required which was not found in his life; no illustration 
of its power can equal, can compare with that which he displayed in 
his death. Humanity constituted like his, was prompt to feel the woes 
of others. The sympathetic strings were constantly attuned and tre- 
mulously sensitive. They vibrated at every sigh of the sorrowful spirit, 
and responded full and deep to every sound of human woe. There was, 
indeed, something approaching to identity of feeling with every subject 
of disease and sorrow which his eye beheld. He took the infirmities, 
and bare the sicknesses of those who were brought before him to be 
healed, by sympathy with the sufferers in his humanity, before he ex- 
erted the power of his divinity for their relief.”"—pp. 158, 159. 


With this passage we close our review of the Book of the 
Priesthood. While we give its author full credit for zeal and 
eloquence, we cannot but deeply lament that these engaging qua- 
lities were not more discreetly exercised and more devoid of bit- 
terness. On those points, in which the discipline of our Church 
has been called in question, we have spoken somewhat at 
length, for while we acknowledge the doctrine of Christ to be the 
costly wine, and the Church, with all its human instruments, to 
be but the earthen vessel which contains it, yet, if the vessel 
be broken, how shall the wine be saved? We have, therefore, 
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as we feel deeply all that touches the welfare of that Church, 
endeavoured to obviate the prejudices that this work might raise 
against her in the minds of those who have not considered these 
subjects, and to put those upon their guard who have. The 
orders and the sacraments of our Church have been the chief 
points of our defence, and these we have defended, not for their 
own sake, but for the sake of Him from whom we firmly believe 
they proceeded, and without whom they have no efficacy. Bitter 
indeed would our sorrow be, could we imagine that our Church 
were likely to sink under the assaults of her foes, although our 
sorrow would be more for those who despoiled her than for her 
children, ‘To the Church we have been accustomed to look as 
the chief source of our national blessings. In her was the cradle 
of our early hopes, in her paths our fathers trod the ways of 
pleasantness, and by her soundness in faith and soberness in 
practice, we believe our nation to have been hitherto retained 
steadfast in the faith. We have seen storms indeed gathering 
around her head, and we have felt that her possessions, over- 


rated and exaggerated as they have been, have awakened the 


malice of her foes, and they who hate the truth are anxious to 
_ the brightest and most efficient testimony to that truth, 

ut if there be any real danger, let her frends be upon the 
watch, let them come forward, and, proclaiming the truth, refute 
these exaggerated statements of her revenues, and then we trust 
that the immense advantages which she bestows upon the country 
will be duly appreciated. Our best, our chief reliance, however, 
is not in the hops of man’s wisdom; there is in the spiritual 
composition of our Church that foundation, without which hu- 
man frailty cannot stand, but with which even human weakness 
cannot fall. We feel that our Church is built on the Apostles 
and the Martyrs, Jesus Christ himself being the corner-stone: 
it is built upon a rock, and though the winds blow and the storms 
rage about it, it will stand fast and fall not! 


Arr. [X.—The Religion of Socrates, Dedicated to Sceptics and 
Sceptic-Makers. B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 
183}. 


Ir has been recorded of Lord Mansfield that he once interrupted 
a certain learned serjeant at law,—who had been pleading before 
him for at least half an hour,—with the question—* Pray, brother, 
let me ask,—are you for the plaintiff, or for the defendant ?”—* Oh, 
I am for the plaintiff, my lord,” was the reply. “ Aye,” rejoined 
his lordship, looking thoughtful and sagacious—* hang me if I did 
not think so!” This little anecdote was forcibly recalled to our 
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recollection by the perusal of the above pamphlet. We actually 
proceeded through a considerable portion of it without being able 
to make out what the author would be at—what cause he was 
pleading—whose advocate he was. ‘To say that he was pleading 
for Socrates, was nothing; for Socrates, in truth, is neither plain- 
tiff nor defendant in the case. Socrates is merely an authority ; 
his example is produced as a precedent, by which the decision of 
the cause is to be governed. ‘The real plaintiff is, the sense of 
Divine Obligation; the real defendant, we suppose, is the Father 
of Lies, who has inflicted, and is at this moment inflicting, the 
direst injury on the opposite party, by organizing a conspiracy of 
falsehoods and perversions for the ruin of his adversary. And this 
being so, it may, perhaps, appear somewhat strange and unac- 
countable that we should have been, for one moment, at a loss to 
discover on which side of the question our pleader was engaged. 
Such, however, is his incomparable ingenuity, that he did actually 
contrive to place us, for a considerable time, in this curious con- 
dition of suspense. ‘The mode, in which he achieved this master- 
piece in the art of puzzling, is as follows. On the one hand he is 
urgent, even to wearisome iteration, on the absolute necessity of a 
sense of Divine Obligation. Obligation to the Deity, he tells us, 
is the very groundwork of policy. It is a motive which results 
from our perception of the power, the wisdom, and the goodness 
of God. It has been found to exercise “ an awful force,” even in 
the most “ imperfect states of civilization ;” and it cannot be “ less 
calculated to influence the conduct,” when man has reached the full 
expansion and development of his moral and intellectual faculties. 
All this, and a vast deal more to the same purpose, equally strik- 
ing and original, led us to believe that, of a surety, his client could 
be no other than the injured plainuff. But then, on the other 
hand, we found him equally urgent in his commendation of the 
“wisdom and the integrity” exemplified by Socrates, in his com- 
pliance with the popular religion of his country—a couformity 
sanctioned by the authority of the Pythian oracle, which pro- 
nounced that to worship according to the laws and usages of 
the state, was the dictate of genuine piety—and which virtually 
stigmatized all who acted differently as “ vain and overbusy per- 
sons.” It is true that Socrates must have perceived the rank 
absurdity and superstition of all these practices. He must 
have known them to be utterly unworthy of his own loftier 
and more refined conceptions of the Deity; yet we are as- 
sured that “he was openly sacrificing, oft-times at home, and 
oft-times on the public altars of the city;” and every one knows 
that, in his last hour, he ordered the legacy of a cock, by way of 
sacrifice, to Esculapius, Now the production of this example, 
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(that is, an example of acquiescence in follies and vanities which 
the better judgment of the man condemned,) did seem to us rather 
an odd way of illustrating the supremacy of Divine Obligation 
over the mind and conscience of man. We can scarcely imagine 
a Clearer case of the predominance of that principle, which the 
author is incessantly condemning—namely, the principle of ex- 
pediency. Mind—we do not pretend that this instance of trim- 
ming was a very atrocious one; for every man must be sensible 
of the difficulties with which the purest heart and the noblest under- 
standing would have to contend in the age of Socrates. But 
still, the topic did appear to us a very strange one to be insisted by 
a person, anxious above all things to set forth the paramount 
and over-ruling authority of Divine Obligation: and hence our 
doubts whether the advocate were really engaged on behalf of the 
plaintiff in this cause. 

Our perplexity was not very much relieved by the “ exquisite 
reasons” produced for the sage’s accommodation of “ his religious 
belief and feelings,—in a word, his sense of Divine Obligation,— 
to the religion of his country.” These reasons, it seems, were 
“‘ obviously, a fixed and deep resolution not to say or do anything 
which could decrease that reverence for the Deity, which he knew 
to be the corner stone of piety and virtue ;” and his apprehensions, 
lest any appearance of scepticism in him should encourage his 
light-minded and licencious countrymen to shake off the yoke of 
religion altogether. ‘These were the reasons which led Socrates 
cheerfully “ to acquiesce in all that belief and worship which did 
not injure practical truth.” Now—(not to mention that, to speak 
of reverence for the Deity as the corner stone of piety, is very 
much like calling philanthropy the corner stone of benevolence, 
or regard for truth the corner stone of veracity)—we should be 
glad to learn what form of idolatrous “ worship and belief” was 
ever known to exist in this world, without inflicting injury on 
practical truth? That Socrates should be unable to discern this 
with precisely the same distinctness as an observer, who should 
uow survey mankind by the light of Revelation, is not, perhaps, a 
subject for much wonder or much reprehension. Some suspicion 
of it, however, must inevitably have been forced upon his mind, by 
the experience of every day which passed over his head. . And, 
though it might be unreasonable to expect of the most virtuous 
heathen, that he should devote himself to a public and hopeless 
conflict with the many-headed, and hundred-armed superstition 
of his day; yet, we repeat, that it would be wondrous strange to 
fix upon his conformity with a pernicious system of known false~ 
hood, as one signal manifestation of a mind eminently iptes by 
a ‘* sense of Divine Obligation.” And then,—as to the danger 
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lest an assault on popular belief should, perchance, demolish all 
sense of religion—does not this babbler know that such is, pre- 
cisely, the language which may always be heard from the advo- 
cates, or the tolerators, of every caricature of religion which has 
ever been exhibited to the credulity of man? At this day, there are 
many intelligent Brahmins who will tell him, that the gigantic and 
grotesque absurdities of their national faith form no essential part 
of their original and pure religion—that their visible system is 
nothing more than an incrustation, which, for ages, has been 
gathering round the wholesome nucleus—but that they are fearful 
of tearing it away, lest they should destroy the life of all religious 
principle whatever. Nay, it is quite notorious that the Priesthood 
of the Greek Church resort to a similar vindication of their almost 
incredible mummeries. If the picture of St. George, for instance, 
were to cease its periodical basting of the sides and shoulders of 
the sinful, the authority of Evangelists and Apostles, we are 
assured, would be placed in imminent jeopardy. And no doubt, 
the accomplices in all these frauds very comfortably persuade 
themselves, that practical truth suffers nothing by the imposture. 

But then we are informed, that Socrates perceived, what 
neither bigots nor sceptics wil/ discern, that “ there is a broad 
distinction between fiction and falsehood.” He had read Homer, 
and therefore “could have no difficulty in acknowledging, that 
many a fiction is truer than history, and sounder than philosophy ;” 
or, as the author expresses it, that the fictions of mythology are 
often but “ the metaphors of nr ml and “ contain the 
germs of many important truths.” For aught that we can tell, 
there may be a world of wisdom in this felicitous phrase, the 
metaphors of metaphysics: but if there be, we suspect that it will 
prove a good deal more than this author bargained for, or, perhaps, 
was able to discover. The conversion of metaphysics into 
metaphor, or of philosophy and religion into fable, is the chief 
process by which mankind have, from immemorial time, been 
made the dupes of imposture, and the slaves of priesteraft. ‘There 
is scarcely a legend or a deception, that ever infested the popular 
creed of any country on earth, which a resolute advocate might 
not trace up to this ingenious device, of making metaphysics and 
religion digestible, under the palatable preparation of metaphor ; 
and if this was the object of Socrates, in countenancing the fri- 
volities and the fictions, (for, we suppose, we must not say false- 
hoods), with which he was beset on every side, what can be said 
of him, but that, pro tanto, his sense of Divine Obligation was 
bewildered and enfeebled. 

But the reader will, doubtless, be impatient to hear what is 
the author’s purpose in holding up this example to the admira- 
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tion of a country, which, at least, professes its belief in the 


verities of the Christian faith. What is the meaning of all — 


this parade about Socrates—and about the incomparable “ wis- 
dom and integrity” with which he steered between his own 
solemn convictions, and the nonsensical religion of his country— 
and about his familiarity with Homer—and his enlightened re- 
spect for the popular mythology—and his sagacious insight into the 
metaphors of metaphysics? ‘Truly, if the reader should press this 
question, we must, in all humility, confess, that we cannot ve 
confidently undertake to give him the information he desires. If, 
however, we comprehend the writer at all, he conducts his argu- 
ment thus. Socrates built up his religion on the firm basis of 
Divine Obligation; this being the only ground on whiich either 
religion, or virtue, or national welfare, can hope for stability. 
Now, it cannot be denied that we have a much better religion 
than that of Socrates—a religion which much more effectually 
ow the supremacy of this sovereign principle, the sense of 
Jivine Obligation. If, therefore, we are desirous to consult the 
well-being of our country, what can we do better than embrace 
this religion, providing, as it does, so powerfully, for all the most 
important interests of our fellow-creatures? But further—So- 
crates conformed the expression of his religious feelings to the 
established religious rites of his country; but, at the same time, 
endeavoured to correct whatever was false and mischievous in 
those religious rites. And here, again, Socrates is a model 
for our imitation, Somehow or other, it seems, certain myste- 
ries have, from the earliest ages, been interwoven with the very 
substance of this admirable religion of ours; partly, from the im- 
perfect learning of those who have handled and examined it, or, 
from the defective penetration of its teachers, who have been un- 
able to discern the true import of its metaphysical language. 
But, however this may be, the times we live in are manifestly im- 
patient of all such speculations; and if we madly persist in re- 
taining them, the very existence of our religion will be en- 
dangered; and, with it, the sense of Divine Obligation must, 
ultimately, perish from the face of the earth, The consequence 
of this obstinacy will inevitably be, that our country will be con- 
signed to universal licenciousness and impiety, and to all the 
horrors which follow in their train. What then remains for us to 
do, but to emulate the exemplary “ wisdom and integrity” of the 
Athenian sage. In order to preserve on earth the sense of Divine 
Obligation, he touched with a very delicate and cautious hand 
the consis superstitions of his country. And the very same 
motive,—(namely, an honest anxiety for the preservation of this 
principle, the sense of Divine Obligation,)—should determine us, 
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before it is too late, to rid ourselves of the incumbrance of all 
those mysteries in doctrine, which are becoming daily more in- 
tolerable to the public feeling and judgment. In other words,— 


just on the same principle that Socrates endured and counte- 


nanced the absurdities of pagan worship, we are to endure and 
countenance no longer the mysterious doctrines of the Atonement 
and the Trinity. The same regard to Divine Obligation which 
made him a conformist with idolatry, is, at this day, to make all 
wise and good Englishmen Socinians and rationalists. ; 

Such, if we have rightly divined his meaning, 1s the argument 
of our author; and if we have failed to represent it correctly, we 
solemnly declare that this failure is not the result of wilful 
perversion, but of sheer mability to find our way through the 
foggy regions of his logic. We can, further, most sincerely say, 
that we wish him no other harm, in recompense for these his 
manifold impertinencies, than a fair encounter with the object of 
his veneration. We should like, unspeakably, to see him, just 
for one half hour, under the cross-examimation of Socrates,—that 
is, of Socrates, such as he wou/d be with the blessings and advan- 
tages of the Christian Revelation, We will venture to say that 
he would never forget it to the latest hour of his life! We can 
form some imagination—a very imperfect one, of course—but we 
can, we think, form to ourselves some imagination of such a 
scene. Let us, then, figure to ourselves the author, under the 
name of Aristodemus,*—(his real name he has not told us; for the 
present, therefore, let him be Aristodemus)—in conference with 
the man of his idolatry; and let us suppose the subject of inves- 
tigation to be the duty of human beings, to whom a Revelation 
from heaven has been vouchsafed. We may easily conceive that 
the dialogue might take something of the following turn. 

“Tell me, Aristodemus,—if God is pleased to impart to us a 
Revelation of his Will, what is the conduct which becomes us, 
under sach circumstances! Would it be proper for us to re- 
ceive such portions of it as might be conformable to our prepos- 
sessions, and to reject the rest? or would it be fitting that we 
should, reverently and gratefully, accept the whole ?” 

“We should hardly be at liberty, in such a case, to make 
arbitrary selections. When God speaks, we must listen to every 
word he utters.” 

‘“* But what if this revelation should present to us some things 
which appear beyond our comprehension; some things which our 
reason finds to be inexplicable !—what would be our duty then ?” 

‘* We should then, surely, be bound to examine such portions 


* Aristedemus is the name of the respondent in a Socratic dialogue, a large portion of 
which is quoted by the author, in his Appendix, from the Memorabilia. 
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of the revelation jealously and rigorously, and if, after all, we 
found them beyond the grasp of our faculties, we might, I think, 
be warranted, if not to discard them, at least, to give them such 
an interpretation as might make them conformable to right 
reason.” 

‘Task you, then, my Aristodemus, do the religious opinions 
held by men who have no authentic revelation, involve no mys- 
tery? 

‘* Nothing of the kind, as I apprehend.” 

‘* Are we then able to comprehend the essence of the Deity, 
his stupendous attributes, his mode of existence, absolutely inde- 
pendent of space and time, and various other peculiarities of his 
nature, which it is unnecessary for me to enumerate?” 

“‘ Why—these things, to be sure, are beyond our comprehen- 
sion; but, then, our relation to Him, as accountable beings, ren- 
ders it mee unnecessary that we should be able distinctly to 
explain them.” 

“ Well then, my Aristodemus, if a revelation be given to us, 
disclosing more fully, both the manner of his subsistence, and the 
nature of our relations to him, can we be justified in stigmatizing 
these disclosures by the invidious title of mysteries, and of reject- 
ing them under that pretence; although they may involve nothing 
which is more beyond the reach of our faculties, than other won- 
son Sunes inseparable from our original conceptions of the 

eity!” 

(The answer of Aristodemus to this last question we must leave 
him to give for himself. We know what must be the reply of all 
truly wise and reasonable men. But let the dialogue proceed.) , 

“ And now, my Aristodemus, once more; tell me, if we had an 
ancient volume, on any subject, involving many difficulties, would 
it be reasonable to rely solely on our own sagacity im solving 
them; or would it be proper to inquire into the views and notious 
of all former ages, respecting those difficulties,—more especially 
those of the people who lived near to the time when that volume 
was 

The latter, undoubtedly, would seem to be the more safe and 
reasonable course.” 7 

« And if the volume in question should relate to matters of 
religion, would this make a different line of proceeding advise- 
able?” 

“ T apprehend, not.” 

“ Tf, therefore, any persons should be found speaking con- 
temptuously of the learning and the labour bestowed by former 
ages on the explanation of this volume, or reprobating as hypo- 
cries all, who, at the present day, should attach much weight to 

NO, XIX.— JULY, 1831. oO 
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their authority, would it be illiberal, my Aristodemus, to describe 
such persons as vain, superficial, self-conceited, and uncandid.” 

“It might, perhaps, be difficult to acquit them of such a 
charge.” 

“ And, lastly, my Aristodemus, in determining whether the 
mysterious portions of the volume are to be discarded, is there 
any other question to be considered but this,—whether, or not, 
such portions rest upon precisely the same authority as the rest.” 

“ It must be admitted that no other consideration could legiti- 
mately be introduced.” 

“ Ought we then to be at all influenced, in our determination, 
by the circumstance that the age in which we live is an age of 
unexampled mental activity, and impatient of every thing but 
strict demonstration; or, by the apprehension, that nothing but 
large concessions to the spint of such an age can save the whole 
of our religious system from ruin ?” 


‘“* I do not exactly perceive how such compliance could well be 
justified.” 

« How then, my Aristodemus, shall we describe those persons, 
who tell us that mysterious doctrines are to be thrown away, the 
moment we find that there are considerable numbers unwilling to 
endure them! Is it at all too much to say that those, who thus 
counsel us, must either be fools, or knaves, or cowards?” 

Here again we must leave Aristodemus to give the best answer 
that he may.—Of course, we cannot pretend to have exhibited 
above, any thing more than a very imperfect representation of the 
working of the Socratic screw; at every turn of which, some joint or 
tendon of sophistry was always sure to give way. Of this, however, 
we feel entirely certain,—that under the hands of the Christianized 
philosopher himself, our Aristodemus would, out of his own mouth, 
be very speedily convicted of the most egregious and self-compla- 
cent noodlism. And, if our readers doubt this, we desire to 
inflict on them no other penalty for their distrust of our judgment, 
than a perusal of his book. They will there find, that the inces- 
sant burden of his outcry is, in effect, that there are fearfal signs 
im the sky; that the winds are gathering their might, and prepar- 
ing to blow from every quarter of the heavens; that the seawor- 
thiness of every species of craft that sails upon the great intel- 
lectual ocean will accordingly be exposed to a desperate trial; and 
that if we would preserve the “‘ sacred vessel” of our religion, in 
the impending tempest, we must be ready to toss overboard a 
very considerable portion of her lading. In ascertaining which 
portion is to be sacrificed, his proceeding is of a summary de- 
scription, admirably suited to the urgent perils of the case. He 
enters into no laborious estimate of the worth of the articles 
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which he purposes to consign to the depths of the sea.. He 
assumes, at once, that they will be found to be of very little value; 
and that they may be abandoned with very little, if any, damage 
to the adventure. What are called the mysteries of religion, he 
tells us, have, obviously, “ been derived from the meta hysical 
language of the primitive times,” unsoundly and ignorantly mter- 
preted; thatthe progress of scientific information is rapid; and 
that it behoves us to be careful that science and religion are not 
opposed to each other.” For this purpose, we have only “ to 
advance from image to reality ;” and thus, (as he happily phrases 
it,) to make “ religion an organ of education, capable of being 
afterwards made a ru/e of life.” ‘This is the glorious work which, 
with an intrepidity that never can be sufficiently ‘admired, he 
recommends to the “ guardians of speculation,” on pain of their 
incurring “ an enormity of guilt,” which he can find no words 
sufficient to describe. And, for their encouragement in the dis- 
charge of their arduous duty, we presume, it is, that the example 
of Socrates is called up, for their contemplation; for he seems to 
entertain no doubt whatever that the same man, who accommo- 
dated his sense of Divine obligation to the existing mythology of 
his country, would, in these days, accommodate it to the abandon- 
ment of mysteries, which many of the best, and the wisest, and the 
greatest of, mankind, in all ages, have conceived to belong to the 
very essence and vitals of Christianity. Again, therefore, we say 
—would that Socrates were here to take himin hand! If he were, 
there would, in one short half-hour, be an end of Aristodemus! 
One word more, before we part with him. In his appendix he 
has given us, at full length, Dr. Lardner’s “ clear and beautiful 
summary of the religion of Christ.” To this he subjoins the 
words of a writer in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, who laments that 
so ingenious and candid a mind as Lardner’s “ should have been 
able to extract from the page of revelation nothing better than 
the Creed of Socinianism; a creed which a Socrates might have 
taught, and almost, in fact, did teach, wfthout any revelation at 
all.” Aud, he exclaims—surely we have here ant exaggerated 
statement of Dr. Lardner’s merits as an investigator of truth, or 
an unfair statement of the merits of his creed: for how should 
such an investigator fail to attain that Catholic faith, without 
which a man cannot be saved! Why—does not the man per- 
ceive that this argument must recoil with destructive force upon 
himself? What is his own work, but a collection of riddling sen- 
tences, the object of which is to disseminate suspicions against 
what is called the Orthodox Creed, as a compound, “ horribly 
stuffed ” with pernicious speculative falsehoods? And yet, will 
he gravely pretend to deny that the reception of this very Creed 
02 
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has been, with multitudes of inquirers, the result of vestigation, 
conducted with candour and erudition, quite equal to those of 
Lardner? But we have wasted a great deal too much time on 
reveries and capriccios which would almost seem to indicate that 
the faculues of the author must have undergone some slight dis- 
location, We can hardly persuade ourselves that a performance 
| such as this, would have issued from any brain, in which some 
strange process of reform had not actually commenced! What 
will be the result, if this process should continue, it is quite im- 
possible to predict. Probably, we shall very soon see; for the 
author has threatened us with another preparation, in the shape 
of a Treatise on the Mysticism of Plato, and the Utilitarianism 
of Anstotle—two glorious regions for a revolutionized intellect 
to disport itself and take its pastime in! Who, or what, our 
Aristodemus may be, we are not informed. We have, indeed, 
heard it rumoured that he is a Clergyman of the Church of 
England: and should this turn out to be so, it will give a most 
4 potent confirmation to the surmise we have hazarded above,— 
a namely, that a sort of morbid confusion must have come over his 
a perceptions, and have partially obliterated the elementary and 
| vulgar distinctions between right and wrong. — And, in truth, we 
— know of no supposition by which it would be possible to explain, 
—_ half so charitably, the astounding phenomenon, of a Minister of 
the Establishment opeuly labouring to disparage its. doctrines, 
and undermine its authority. A spectacle, lke this, must, under 
any circumstances, be sufficiently painful: but it is far less afflict- 
ing to contemplate it as the result of some peculiar constitutional 
affection, than to regard it as a deliberate, unblushing, abandon- 
ment of principle. We presume, however, that, at all events, if 
the author now really wears the title of a Clergyman of the 
National Charch, he will not continue to wear it much longer. 
| The probability is, that he has, for some time felt a“ divinity within 
. | him, breeding wings,” wherewith to spurn the treacherous quag- 
mire on which he has sought in vain for rest to the sole of his foot ; 
> and that, when he feels himself full-fledged, he will finally take his 
ta flight. Into what wild and pathless tracts his daring pinion will 
carry him,—through what “ varieties of untried” doctrine he will 
travel,—or in what region he will settle down at last,—it far sur- 
passes our sagacity to divine. ‘That we have all but lost hin, is 
tolerably clear: and we rather suspect that all they, who may be 
destined, successively, to lose him in future, will see reason to 
ti 5) contemplate his defection, with much the same equanimity that 
._ we now do,—albeit he assures us that his present experiment is 
e the result of deep and most intense cogitation,—we might almost 
venture to add, of “‘ meditation e’en to madness!” 
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for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; at ther 
Anniversary Meeting in the Parish Church of St. Mary-le- Bow, 
on Friday, February 19, 1830. By the Right Reverend Robert 
Lord Bishop of Bristol. Together with the Report of the 
Society for the year 1829. To which are annexed, Lists of the 
Society's Missionaries, Catechists, and Schoolmasters, and of 
the Incorporated and Associated Members, &c. &c. London: 
Rivingtons. 1830. pp. 176. 


2. Report from the Committee of the Codrington Trust, to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
adopted at a General Meeting of the Society, Friday, 2\st Jan. 
1831. London. 1831. pp. 12. 


WE have great pleasure in announcing that a King’s Letter has 
been addressed to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
requiring them to take the necessary steps for obtaining contribu- 
tions throughout the country in aid of the funds of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Without 
any desire to fetter the exercise of individual charity, we are of 
opinion that this mode of proceeding, as it is the only one strictly 
authorized by law, so it 1s on the whole far less lable to abuse 
than any other method whatsoever. And we heartily wish that it 
could be arranged, if practicable by general consent, but if not 
by episcopal injunction, that collections of money at the church 
door, except in the case of schools and other strictly local cha- 
rities, should be confined to those objects and occasions which 
may be pointed out from time to time by our rulers in Church 
and State. Such a measure would tend to preserve or restore 
unity among the servants of one common Master. It would tend 
to increase the legitimate influence of the hierarchy. It would 
bring the wants and services of the Church under the regularly 
recurring consideration of government; and if it tended to check 
the zeal of some active and valuable men, it would not less tend 
to stimulate the zeal of another portion of our clergy, and would 
direct the energies of all towards objects and into channels where 
they would not often run to waste. ‘The abuse and the neglect 
of parochial collections for the general purposes of religion are 
both notorious—and might not both be corrected by the simple 
and strictly ecclesiastical mode of proceeding adopted on the 
present occasion ? 
The King’s Letter in behalf of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in 1819, which was the first that had been issued 
for that, or any similar purpose, during a long period of years, 
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was successful in every point of vew. ‘The sum of money col- 
lected was very large—upwards of £50,000. ‘The example was 
deemed so good, that it has been subsequently imitated on two 
occasions: first, in behalf of the National Society for the Educa- 
tion of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church; and, | 
secondly, in behalf of the Society for Encouraging the Building . 
and Enlarging of Churches and Chapels. ‘The specific object 
to which the money collected in 1819 was applied, viz. the erec- 
tion and maintenance of a Mission College at Calcutta, has been 
carried into complete effect, and met with almost universal ap- 

robation—while the stimulus that was given to the society and 
its friends has led to a large increase of its ordinary revenue, and 
a still larger addition to its expenditure and usefulness. In the 
year 1819 the society consisted of 530 members: its annual in- 
come amounted to 14,000/. of which sum 9,0001. was granted by 
government; 4,000/. was received from the dividends of several 
large legacies bequeathed long ago to the society; and 600/, 
only was obtained by annual subscriptions. In 1829 the society 
consisted of upwards of 1,400 members: its annual income 
amounted to 32,000/. of which 15,000/. was granted by govern- 
ment; 3,400/, was received from dividends; and 8,304/. was con- 
tributed by members and the public in the shape of donations 
and subscriptions. ‘The increased exertions of the society during 
the same period have more than kept pace with its increased 
means. ‘The whole number of persons employed by it in 1819 
as missionaries, catechists and schoolmasters, was 109; the whole 
number employed in 1829, was 260. At the former period the 
attention of the society was almost confined to the North Ame- 
rican Colonies,—At present it has a missionary institution, mis- 
sionaries, native schools, and catechists, in full operation at 
Calcutta; it has the superintendence and maintenance of the 
ancient and flourishing missions in Southern India, formerly 
under the charge of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge; and nothing is wanted but funds and perseverance to 
extend its operations throughout every part of our Indian em- 
pire. Such have been the results of a former appeal to the 
charity of the country through the medium of a King’s Letter. 
May we not confidently trust that the impetus then given will 
be renewed and even redoubled on the present occasion, and 
that those who live to see the day in which another call shall be 
made upon general benevolence may have a still more encou- 
raging tale to tell respecting the application which the Society 
has made of the still larger funds which will have been entrusted 
to its care. 


In order to secure these objects, it is necessary that the charac- 
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ter, claims, and services of the institution should be fully and 
enerally understood. In spite of all that has been said and done 
in the last ten years, we believe that there still are many places 
in which the Society is either not known, or not distinguished from 
other institutions of a somewhat similar character. It is often 
confounded with the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, which, though animated by a kindred spirit, and carried on 
for the most part under the same superintendence, has formally 
relinquished its establishments in India in favour of a society 
incorporated for the express purpose of carrying on missions. 
It has been occasionally mistaken for the Church Missionary 
Society—an institution possessing great resources, influence, and 
zeal, but unhappily not instituted or conducted upon principles 
which can command the approbation of churchmen. We have 
even heard of instances in which the Propagation Society has 
been identified in the minds of some who intended to be con 
tributors to it with the Newfoundland School Society—an 
institution, the unsoundness of whose Church principles is not 
equivocal, but which nevertheless has occasionally benefited by 
assistance which was designed for a society of a very different 
character. ‘These mistakes will gradually clear away before re- 
peated explanations, and the clergy at large, as well as the people 
who are attached to them, will understand the superior claims of 
a society addressing them in the very name of the Church of 
England, incorporated by the crown for this especial purpose, 
subjected to the control and supported by the advice and patron- 
age of the whole bench of bishops, and proceeding in all its 
various relations at home and abroad upon the same principles 
and in the same spirit as the great majority of Churchmen in this 
country. 
This feeling will be strengthened by attending to the acts of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gcapet. ot only are its 
designs correct, and its general management excellent, but the 
fruit of its labours is before the world, and is not such as “ maketh 
ashamed.” In order to bring these fruits before our readers in 
a succinct, and at the same time an authentic shape, we extract 
the following passages from the statements read at the general 
meeting of the society in the year 1825. 


“ That the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts should need any statement of its merits, any appeal in its behalf, 
may perhaps at first appear strange, and hardly reconcileable with the 
supposition of its activity and usefulness, But it is in the nature of new 
claims to public favour, to divert attention from those that have been 
long established ; and never was this effect so likely to be produced, as 
in an age fruitful, beyond all that have gone before it, in institutions 
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rofessing to have for their object the good of mankind. But there is 
7 Desides i in the very purpose for which chiefly the society was incorporated, 
; and in the line of operation to which, conformably with that purpose, it 
has for the most part adhered, something that will sufficiently account for 
its want of those splendid pretensions, which at once attract the notice, 
and command the admiration of the world. 

“ In the very beginning of the last century, long before Great Britain 
had acquired her vast empire of unbelievers in the East, and with it so 
heavy a burden of responsibility, this Society stood up to undertake, 
where a field was open to it abroad, the same good work of Evangelism, 
which its scarcely elder sister, the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, had already begun at home. Such a field it found in the 
widely-spread and populous colonies of British North America. The 
general state of these colonies, in a religious and moral poiut of view, 
was at that time deplorable in the extreme. Whole settlements were 
living without public w orship, without the administration of the Sacra- 
ments, without spiritual instruction of any kind; in short, both specu- 
latively and practically, almost ‘ without God in the world.’ Others 
again, though retaining ‘a form of godliness,’ were abandoned to all 
those manifold corruptions of Christianity, which are the natural conse- 


quence of the want of a regular and duly qualified ministry. Could 
there be more pitiable claimants upon genuine Christian benevolence ? 
Could there be fitter objects of wise Christian zeal? It is true they 
were still Christians in name, though in many of them even this seemed 


to be passing away: it is trae they were descended from Christian 
yarents, and had come forth from a land, which, above all others, en- 
joyed the light of the Gospel in splendour and purity, but this only 
deepened the gloom, and aggravated the wretchedness of their condition, 
The Apostle, indeed, had in view a still darker and more desperate case, 

(that of an altogether wilful and presumptuous rejection of grace and 
truth once embraced,) when he spoke of those for whom ‘ it had been 
better not to have known the way of righteousness, than, after they bad 
known it, to turn away from the holy commandment delivered unto 
them :’ but yet the awful saying was applicable, in a degree, and by 
analogy, even here. ‘To bring back these unhappy wanderers to the fold 
from which they had strayed, was the promary and principal object which 
the Socicty proposed to itself: the conversion of the Negroes who were 
intermixed with them, and of the Indians with whom they had occa- 
sional intercourse, completed its benevolent designs. Nor was this 
course any other than such as true wisdom and charity would point out. 
It is meet, we know, that from ‘ the children’s bread’ the children’s 
wants should be first supplied: and it has been justly concluded, that 
‘the prevention of a Christian's S apostasy to heathenism, is of as much 
consequence in itself as the conversion of a heathen to Christianity. 

The recovery of an apostate is as great an acquisition as the gaining of 
an original heathen.’ 


4 “ Yor the attainment of these ends the society was engaged, during a 


long series of years, throughout both the continent and islands of North 
America, in sending forth ministers, catechists, and schoolmasters; in 
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romoting the building places of worship; in distributing largely the 
Holy Scriptures, the Liturgy of the Church of England, and religious 
books suited to the different characters and wants of the population. 
Nor would it be difficult to draw an affecting, yet a faithful picture of 
the toils and dangers, the privations and sufferings, to which its mis- 
sionaries were exposed, in prosecuting the apostolical work to which 
they had devoted themselves. They were, indeed, like their great Pro- 
totype, ‘in journeyings often, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.’ But the Lord of the 
harvest was pleased to bless their labours with an abundant and a con- 
tinuing return, 

‘« ‘That memorable event in the history of the last century, which cut 
off from Great Britain so large a part of her North American dependen- 
cies, cut off at the same time from this Society a very considerable por- 
tion of the objects of its spiritual care. But it did not retire from the 
field where it had wrought so long, and so beneficially, without leaving 
a glorious legacy behind; the legacy of a pure Episcopal Church —a 
Church which, though deriving nothing from the State but its share in 
the common toleration, holds at this day a high, a pre-eminent place 
above the various forms of Christian worship by which it is surrounded— 
« Church which, though separated from its parent, the Church of Eng- 
land, by local and political barriers, and by some points of discipline, is 
still one with it in doctrine and in spirit, and regards it with gratitude and 
veneration, 

* Thus confined as to the extent of its operations, (if the expression 
be at all proper, where so wide a sphere of action still sR ewe open, ) 
the Society directed its efforts, with redoubled zeal and activity, to those 
provinces of North America which were yet within the range of British 
benevolence. And for proofs of the happy effect which, under the 
Divine blessing, it has there produced, and is now daily producing, 
upon the moral and religious habits of the people, it may confidently 
appeal to the testimony of the public authorities ; in a word, of all who 
have had opportunities of witnessing the course of its operations, and 
the results of its influence.”—p. 156—160. 


Such is an outline of the transactions of the Society in North 
America up to the date of this document. A similar course has 
been subsequently pursued, and at an accelerated rate, under the 
direction of the able and indefatigable prelates who preside over 
the dioceses of Nova Scotia and Quebec. For the details of 
their transactions we refer our readers to the general statement of 
the Society for 1826, and to the reports and appendices which 
have been published since that time. A summary account of the 
whole will be presented, we understand, to the general meeting 
about to be holden in the course of the present month, and will 
be accessible to the clergy in general, previously to their being 
required to preach in aid of the society’s funds. 

I'he connection of the Society with India is comparatively of a 
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recent date, but it is full of promise, and the mterest now so ge- 
nerally felt for the goog of the Gospel in that quarter is 
highly encouraging, For our own parts, we have not hesitated 
to avow our belief, that it is impossible to justify the acquisition 
of our Indian empire. It was a splendid robbery. Reasons of 
state, and political expediency, and the usual practice of nations, 
may be urged as palliating circumstances. But the deed was 
unjust, and the only amends to be made for conquest and usur- 
pation is the good government of that immense country over 
which we have established supreme power. ‘The laurels of our 
Clives, Cornwallisses, and Wellesleys, will not suftice to shelter 
Britain from the condemnation of an impartial posterity, unless 
the fruits of their valour, skill and enterprise are cultivated with 
persevering care. Such care is now exhibited, to a considerable 
extent, in the political, financial, and judicial government of 
India. Much remains to be done in these departments; but the 
spirit of improvement has gone forth, and the labours of those 
_— men who exerted themselves in the last age to deliver 
ndia from the effects of European misgovernment, have been 
crowned with an abundant harvest. ‘The recently published 
correspondence of Sir Thomas Munro bears ample testimony to 
this fact. It exhibits one of the most distinguished men ever sent 
forth from this country to the East, devoting a long life to the 
improvement of the people. In earlier times governors and com- 
missioners found ample employment in conquering and ruling 
their respective districts. It remained for our own days to wit- 
ness and applaud those labours for the real welfare of the coun- 
try, which constitute the peculiar merit of a Munro, a Malcolm, 
and an Elphinstone, and which have raised them to a far higher 
rank, as public benefactors, than that of the most splendid con- 

ueror of armies or the most efficient superintendant of revenue. 
Much remains to be done. But we cannot look upon the cha- 
racter of this great country, without believing that the pledge 
which has been given will be redeemed; that the work, which is 
yet mm all the feebleness of infancy, will advance with cautious 
but steady progress ; and that the British, who made their first 
appearance in India as mere traders, and subsequently assumed 
the less respectable character of mere conquerors and spoilers, will 
be made the means of affording, what India never enjoyed before, 
a settled and equitable government. Again and again has Divine 
Providence overruled the follies and crimes of men to the pro- 
motion of its own benevolent designs. And, without pretending 
to pry into the unrevealed secrets of futurity, it 1s consolatory to 
beheve that the unexampled power possessed by Britain in the 
East is destined to produce unexampled effects. In North Ame- 
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rica, our colonists have presented a rare specimen of what may be 
done by an old people, suddenly put into possession of a new 
country. In India, let us hope that England may yet exhibit the 
still rarer spectacle of an ancient but hitherto ill-governed coun- 
try, reformed, enriched and instructed by its European invaders. 

The natives of India, whether Hindoo or Mahomedan, have 
appeared, after a long trial, unequal to the arduous task of des- 
potic government. Persons bred in private stations, and raised 
by their own talents and virtues, are not unknown to Indian his- 
tory. But prosperity has proved a never-failing corruptor. ‘The 
children of warriors and statesmen have been corrupted by luxury 
and vice, and have turned out, with scarcely an exception, weak 
and worthless tyrants, Brother warred against brother, father 
against son, And no permanent good government, prosperity or 
peace was to be found in the past, or expected in the future 
fortunes of India. Hordes of brave barbarians, bred and dis- 
ciplined in other lands, were always ready to pounce upon the 
defenceless cultivators of the plain. Capital accumulated in the 
hands of the merchant, to be taken from him either by a domes- 
tie tyrant or by foreign invaders. ‘The aqueducts and reservoirs 
of the industrious cultivator were drained and destroyed by ruth- 
less robbers, and the well-tilled field was reduced to a state which 
made it barren and worthless. It is to be hoped that India has 
been given to England in order that this state of things may 
come to an end. ‘Those who now govern that country were born 
and bred in Europe, and instead of degenerating, they improve, 
They go forth year after year with better principles, more know- 
ledge, more zeal; and there seems to be no reason why they 
should not ultimately deliver our Indian empire from the de- 
basing power of Asiatic ignorance, superstition and vice. 


But im order to — such a task, the intellectual and . 


moral improvement of the East must be promoted upon a much 
larger scale than has hitherto been contemplated by the generality 
of our countrymen. We admit that in this, as in many other re- 
spects, great amendment has taken place within the last quarter 
of a century. The impulse given by Sir William Jones to the 
study of Indian literature has continued to influence a large por- 
tion of the Company’s servants. From learning the native lan- 
guages and reading the native books, the next obvious step was 
to induce and enable the people of India to do the same by our 
books and literature, and as the fruits of such studies began to 
show themselves, and the country settled down into a state of 
permanent tranquillity, it became evident that situations of trust 
and authority could no longer be filled by Europeans only. All 
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parties were led to admit the advantage or rather the absolute ne- 
cessity of raising the natives in importance, in self-respect, and 
in every political and social relation, and so gradually fitting 
them for confidential offices. 

Without the adoption of this measure no extensive or perma- 
nent good can be done in the East. England may furnish a few 
leading men, but the details of government are, and always must 
be, in the hands of Asiatics, and until a native aristocracy has 
been trained to habits of virtue, justice and diligence, the great 
body of the people will continue in wretchedness. And as no 
such habits can be formed among those who have been altogether 
strangers to them, without a careful systematic general education, 
and none are so deeply interested in this formation as the go- 
vernors of the country, we entertain a reasonable hope that the 
moral regeneration of its inhabitants will at last become an ob- 


ject of unremitting attention. A good deal has been already 


done for the instruction of the middle and lower classes, and 
something has been attempted with regard to the upper ranks. 
But we look upon this as a mere beginning, and it is in the deter- 
mination to employ the natives in confidential and important 
services that we discern the pledge and guarantee of an intention 
to educate them. ‘That determination, which would have been 
scouted as insanity thirty years ago, has been the result of the 
improved system adopted since that time. A much shorter pe- 
riod will probably suffice to convince the ruling powers that 1m- 
proved and extended education is the next inevitable step, and 
colleges and schools for the dissemination of useful learning will 
soon be actively at work from one end of the Peninsula to the 
other, 

And while things are in this condition the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel steps forward, and asks for more ge- 
neral encouragement and more liberal supplies. Its plans re- 
eperting India are already before the world, but the world has 
so much to attend to, that it needs to be reminded even of the 
most important circumstances. We know not how to do this 
more effectually than by again recurring to that able statement 
to which we have been indebted for a summary account of the 
Society’s proceedings in North America, 


“ In another part of the globe, far removed from the scene of its 
original labours, the Society has been occupied with no less diligence in 
diffusing Christian knowledge. In the diocese of Calcutta a vast field 
has been opened to its exertions. A population of eighty millions is 
here subject to the British crown. Little or no provision had been 
made for the conversion of this immense multitude, till it was resolved 
by his Majesty's government, in the year 1814, to place a bishop of the 
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Church of England in the capital of Hindostan. This auspicious event 
has changed the whole aspect of religious affairs in the eastern Peninsula. 
A pure and integral branch of the Protestant Church is there established. 
The clergy in that country are now no longer engaged in a vague and 
desultory warfare, but are members of a compacted body, subject to 
legitimate control, and united under that form of discipline which pre- 
vailed in the earliest and best ages of the Gospel. The happy effects of 
this change are already visible, and consequences of much greater im- 
portance to the Christian cause, at no distant time, may be fairly anti- 
cipated. Much, indeed, is to be ascribed, under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, to the brilliant talents, the unwearied zeal, and the rare 
discretion of that lamented prelate, to whom the government of the 
Indian Church was first committed. ‘ His name will be handed down 
in inseparable connection with the rise of our Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment in India, and be pronounced with reverence by multitudes in after 
times, when that which was but now a small seed, and is still a tender 
_ shall have become a mighty tree, and all the inhabitants of our 
astern se shall rejoice beneath its shade.’ 

“ Your Committee now advert, with peculiar pleasure, to that part of 
Bishop Middleton's labours with which this Society is more especially 
connected—the establishment of Bishop’s College at Calcutta. 

** This institution is a noble monument of the piety and wisdom in 
which it originated. It is designed to afford a sound and liberal educa- 
tion to native or European youths who may be desirous of devoting 
themselves to the Christian ministry, and thus to supply a constant suc- 
cession of missionaries, thoroughly instructed in theology, and duly pre- 
pared by academical discipline to ‘do the work of Evangelists,,— 
pp- 162, 163. 

“This foundation may be regarded, without presumption, as an 
event in the annals of Christianity, the importance of which it is im- 
possible to calculate. The Society is most anxious that this subject 
should be viewed in a proper light by every friend of religion. To those 
who are but little acquainted with the history of the primitive Church, 
other methods of propagating the Gospel may perhaps appear more pro- 
mising. It may be supposed that a missionary requires no other quali- 
fications than piety and zeal, and that the work of conversion will be 
better promoted by a multitude of preachers, acting without concert, 
subject to very little restraint, and even differing in essential points of 
doctrine, than by a ministry regularly educated, and placed under epis- 
copal controul. The plan, however, which your Society has adopted, if 
it “ less splendid and popular, is, we are persuaded, far more likely to 
prove effectual. It is more consistent with the example re ee au- 
tiquity, with the principles and practice of the Church of England, and 
with the constitution of the Society itself. The language of Bishop 
Middleton on this point deserves to be remembered. ‘ The progress of 
the Gospel in India is opposed by discipline and system ; and by dis- 
cipline and system alone can it, by the Divine blessing, ever make its 
way.’ "—pp. 164, 165. 


Since this account was published the College has been com- 
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leted upon a much larger scale than was originally contemplated. 

t is capable of containing from thirty to forty students, and is 
now in full operation, in spite of various drawbacks and difficul- 
ties inseparable from an infant institution, and which have been 
increased in the case before us by the long and repeated vacancies 
of the see of Calcutta, aud by local feuds and jealousies, of 
which all the parties concerned in them ought to be heartily 
ashamed, Recent communications from Calcutta encourage a 
hope that the vacant rooms in the Bishop’s College may speedily 
be occupied by students, not educated exclusively for missionary 
purposes, and the institution will thus become a s¢hool of ge- 
neral instruction for Christian youth, and a most invaluable m- 
strument for the dissemination of the Gospel. Coupling what 
may be reasonably expected from this img with what must 
shortly be done by government throughout India, we conceive 
that the Society has possessed itself of a vantage ground of the 
highest importance, and that it is bound to maintain it with firm- 
ness. It has been said, we are well aware, by certain advocates 
of the Church Missionary Society, that the expense incurred at 
Bishop's College has been thrown away. But without asking 
what better or more promising fruit the Church Missionary So- 
ciety has to show for the far greater expenditure which it has 
made in Africa, the Mediterranean, and Hindostan, we contend 
that the conduct of the Propagation Society is not only defen- 
sible but praiseworthy. It was precisely from the want of such 
an establishment as Bishop’s College, that the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge was unable to improve the advan- 
tages gained by its more distinguished servants. When the 
genius and piety of Swartz opened a great door for the recep- 
tion of converts to Christianity, his success was stinted by 
the want of missionaries, catechists and schoolmasters. The 
natives whom he employed in these characters neither had nor 
could have an adequate education. ‘Their labours consequently 
were impeded, their exertions cramped, and at the end of forty 
years the number of Protestant Christians had rather diminished 
than increased. Even since the improvements effected by Bishop 
Middleton, in spite of the great assiduity of the Madras Com- 
mittee, the affectionate interest expressed by Bishop Heber, and 
the judicious superintendence exercised by the sient Archdeacon 
of Madtal: the most ancient and most flourishing missions in 
Thain are not adequately provided with educated persons for the 
offices of Christian teachers, they are still dependent for clergy- 
men upon Europe, and even catechists and schoolmasters are 
not adequately prepared for the discharge of their important 
functions. So far therefore are we from believing that the College 
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at Calcutta was unnecessary or will be unserviceable, that we are 
convinced some such institution was indispensable to the propa- 
gation of the Gospel in India. It may or it may not have been 
managed in the best possible manner. That is a fair subject for 
difference of opinion. But when we are told that such persons 
as Archdeacon Corrie denounce the College as an evil, and affirm 
that Bishop Middleton erred in founding it, and pretend that 
it ought to be abandoned, we are compelled to attribute such 
opinions either to a deplorable want of judgment, or to an un- 
worthy feeling of jealousy. ‘The best and most experienced 
friends of Christianity (including adl the bishops of Calcutta) 
have given their united testimony to the value, and wisdom, and 
probable utility of the institution. And high as the name of the 
Archdeacon of Calcutta may stand among certain parties in this 
country, it would be absurd to place his unsupported judgment 
In Opposition to that overwhelming authority which maintains an 
opinion directly contrary to his. The College has already done 
much good. It forms a nucleus to which extensive circles of 
native schools are attached, containing not less than 1600 chil- 
dren, all of whom are regularly instructed in the fundamental 
truths of Christianity. It has sent forth in the person of the 
lamented Christian the most accomplished and promising English 
missionary that has yet appeared in the Indian diocese, and in its 
Principal it still possesses not only the best general scholar and 
theologian in the East, but an individual who is devoting his 
great talents to the propagation of the Gospel, and preparing the 
way for its gradual imtroduction among the best-educated natives 
of Hindostan. In addition to other learned works, all tending to 
the communication of religious knowledge, Dr. Mill has been 
engaged in arranging the Sanscrit terms corresponding to theolo- 
gical and ecclesiastical words and ideas, with which the Indians, 
previously to the introduction of Christianity, had no acquaint- 
ance, and which when duly arranged will give great facility to all 
future translators of Holy Scripture; and a History of Christianity 
in Sanscrit, composed by him and printed at Bishop’s College, 
has recently been received in this country. A translation of the 
Pentateuch into Persian, by the Archdeacon of Madras, has 
been printed at the College Press; and we understand that the 
translator has made considerable progress in his version of the 
remainder of the Old Testament. Mr. Robinson’s general cha- 
racter, and his intimate acquaintance with the Persian language, 
are a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of his work, Ano- 
ther useful publication, a Bengal and English Dictionary, by 
the Rev. Mr. Moreton, one of the Society’s missionaries, is also 
in a state of forwardness, and more is expected from the same 
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ures To think, under these circumstances, of abandoning 
ishop’s College would be something worse than folly. 

But the College, and the establishments connected with it, are 
not the sole object of the Society’s care in India. Were its operations 
in Bengal to be kept entirely out of sight, there is another field 
of labour upon which it has entered, more important and pro- 
mising than any other within the limits of our Eastern empire. 
The ancient Protestant missions in the South, long under the 
superintendance of the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, are now conducted under the auspices and maintained in 
great measure out of the funds of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. And when it is remembered that such a man as 
Bishop Heber left England without the most distant conception 
of the importance of these missions, that he was even suffered to 
remain 1n ignorauce respecting them during the whole time which 
he spent in Calcutta, and that it was not until he visited them im 
person that he became aware of their character and claims, we 
may presume that there is still a great lack of accurate know- 
ledge on the subject, and that our readers will not quarrel with 
us for endeavouring to supply it. The history of these establish- 
ments, appended to the last report of the Propagation Society, is 
at once an authentic and an interesting source of information, 
and we shall endeavour to abridge it for general use. 

The earlier portion of their story, namely, their origin from the 
Danish settlement at ‘Tranquebar, their adoption by the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, the labours and success of 
their great Apostle Swartz, and the extensive additions made to 
the Christian Church by his friend and successor Gerické, are 
already well known to those who take an interest in the propaga- 
tion of Christianity, and are related in detail in the Account of the 
East India Missions published by the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety. But the more recent proceedings with respect to them 
have been unaccountably overlooked. ‘The following extracts 


from the above-mentioned appendix will show what was done in 
the time of Bishop Middleton. 


“ The loss of such a man as Schwartz could not but be severely felt 
by his brother missionaries, as well as by all over whom his pastoral 
care had extended. But he left behind him great and good men de- 
voted to the cause in which they were engaged, humble, laborious, and 
learned. Such especially as Gericke, who was engaged in the service 
of the Society in 1766, and became the active fellow labourer of Schwartz 
in the Southern Missions, first at Cuddalore, then at Negapatam, and 
finally at Vepery, near Madras. He died at Vellore, on a journey to 
visit Cuddalore, Oct. 12, 1803, in the sixty-second year of his age. The 
venerable Kohlhoff had died in 1791, at the advanced age of eighty. 
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His son, now well stricken in years, survives, and has the superintendence 
of the Tanjore Missionary institutions, and the dispensation of the 
Rajah’s bounty to the Christian poor. 

“Thus established, the several missionary stations remained in re- 
gular correspondence with the Society, and improved or fell off as their 
pastors attended to or neglected their flock; for it must not be con- 
cealed that, although the Society were eminently fortunate in the great 
_ number of the missionaries whom they engaged in their service, all were 
not equally qualified for the important trust, and some few have disap- 
pointed the hopes formed of their utility, It will however only prove 
the judgment and prudence exercised in the selection, when it is, 
said, that the exceptions have not exceeded four in the space of a cen- 
tury. ‘The missionaries had a code of excellent rules for their conduct, 
drawn up by the Society, in the early times of the institution, by which 
they were guided in many important particulars; but as those rules 
contemplated frequent conferences of the missionaries on subjects of ge- 
neral importance, it became less practicable to follow their injanctions, 
as the stations became more numerous and more distant each from the 
others. The peculiarities of each station also gave rise to a system of 
its own, applicable to its exigences, and each principal station formed a 
mother church, having a number of smaller congregations peculiarly de- 
pendent upon itself, and governed by its missionary head, aided by 
native priests, who were ordained by the missionaries, according to the 
Lutheran Church, To each establishment were also attached native 
catechists and schoolmasters.— Report, 1829, Appendix, pp. 179—181. 

** At the end of 1815, Bishop Middleton visited Madras, and thence 
proceeded to the southward. There were at that time only three of the 
Society’s missionaries alive: Mr, Pezold, who had sole charge of the 
church, schools, press, and other establishments of the Society at Vepery, 
near Madras; Mr. Pohle at Trichinopoly, and Mr. Kohlhoff at Tanjore, 
Mr. Holzberg remained indeed at Cuddalore, but had been suspended 
from the Society's employ on account of certain complaints and charges 
against him. Mr. Pezold had by indolence and inattention rendered 
the operations of the mission under his care of little value, and had im- 
paired its resources, misapplying them to the maintenance of idle and 
undeserving paupers, while the children of the congregation were un- 
taught, and the duties of the church negligently performed. His Lord- 
ship placed a large portion of the books which had accumulated in the 
store-house, at the disposal of the District Committee, and called on 
Mr. Pezold to submit estimates, and take measures for setting up the 
printing press, which had for a long time been inactive. 

“ The Bishop next visited Tranquebar, and found the Danish Mission 
there in great distress, in consequence of the restoration of the settle- 
ment to the Danish Government by the British, who bad supported the 
mission while they held Tranquebar. More than 100 children had been 
dismissed from school for want of means to support the teachers. His 
Lordship considering especially the relation that had long subsisted be- 
tween the Society and the Danish Missions, thought it right to grant 
the latter, on the Society’s behalf, such aid as was immediately essentia} 
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for their relief. ‘The missionaries expressed their gratitude, and a de- 
putation of the Christians from ‘l'ranquebar followed the Bishop to Ne- 
gapatam, a distance of sixteen miles, to assure his Lordship that the 
children were all about to return to school, and that the hearts of many 
parents rejoiced. In addition to this measure of relief, the Bishop 

anted the T'ranquebar Mission an allowance of 150/. a year, out of a 

nid which had been raised by himself, and strongly recommended the 
depressed state of this ancient mission to the Society's benevolence. 
The Danish Missionaries, in a letter to the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, acknowledged that this timely assistance was ‘ the only 
cause by which their mission was saved from ruin.’ 

“The Society afterwards received a communication from the Tran- 
qnebar Missionaries, stating, that, his Danish Majesty had taken upon 
himself to support the mission, but adding that the allowance from go- 
vernnient having been diminished, they were obliged to practise the 
strictest economy; that being therefore unable to provide for eleven 
eatechists, who bad the charge of 1300 Christians in the Tanjore coun- 
try, belonging to their mission, they had entreated the Rev. Mr. Kohl- 
hoff to receive them as an addition to the Tanjore Mission, under the 
authority of the Society, requesting him at the same time to recommend 
these congregations to the Society, in order to obtain a monthly allowance 
of 10/. for their preservation, The missionaries further stated, that 
when their depressed state was made known to his Highness the generous 
Rajah of Tanjore, he had allowed them twenty pagodas (8/.) a month, 
which he had continued to pay from Dec. 1816. ‘They expected how- 
ever that the allowance would soon cease, and then they should be at a 
loss what to do. On receiving this communication, the Society referred 
the subject for the decision of Bishop Middleton, with the expression 
of their readiness to accede to the solicitation of the Tranquebar Mis- 
sionaries, if it should appear to his Lordship expedient to do so; and 
the ah highly approving the transfer, it took vines accordingly. 

“‘ The Bishop next proceeded to visit the missionary stations at Trich- 
inopoly and Tanjore, which, he observed, from their continuity and 
close relation, might be considered as one, and ‘ which form together, 
in a Christian view, the noblest memorial perhaps of British connection 
with India;’ but observing the want of labourers in this important field, 
he was convinced that speedy and effectual aid was necessary to preserve 
the missions from decay. The Bishop suggested that a new missiouary 
should be engaged as soon as pombe and that Mr. Kohlhoff, whose 
labours embraced a district of more than 200 miles in extent, should be 
allowed to employ three native priests, in addition to those already on 
the establishment. On this occasion the Bishop had had an interview 
with the Rajah of Tanjore, who assured him, that while the Society 
sent out such men as Mr. Schwartz and Mr. Kohlhoff, the missionaries 
should never want his protection.” ~Report, 1829, Appendix, pp. 181— 


184. 

The death of Pwzold,in 1817, was the signal for a thorough 
reform in the Veperey mission. Dr. Rotler was appointed his 
successor. ‘The mission property was inquired into, aud its ap- 
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propriation remodelled. The schools and other premises were 
repaired, the press re-established, and every thing placed upon a 
footing of good order and respectability which has led to the 
present flourishing condition of the establishment. 


“ A constant and unreserved correspondence on the affairs of the mis- 
sion was maintained between the Madras Committee and Bishop Mid- 
dleton, which gave a sanction to their measures, that his authority alone 
could impart. ‘The encouragement which he afforded to frequent refe- 
rence, by the immediate and full communication of his invaluable opinion 
and advice on all important points, gave life and spirit to their exertions, 
and enabled them to suggest measures for the improvement and welfare 
of the mission, which, when, approved by the Bishop, came recom- 
mended to the Society by the weight of his deliberate judgment,”— 
p. 187. 


“ The first work that issued from the press on its re-establishment was 
a Translation of the Book of Common Prayer, by Dr. Rottler, into 
Tamul, for the use of the native Christians throughout the Southern Pro- 
vinces of India. It should be recorded, to the honour of Dr. Rottler, 
that he derived no emolument from the performance of this laborious 
work ; and it must also be stated that the Madras Government, who had 
liberally subscribed for one hundred and twenty-five copies of that 
work, on receiving the books from Dr. Rottler placed the whole number 
at the disposal of the Madras District Committee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

“In the year 1818, a new missionary, Mr. Sperschneider, was taken 
into the Society’s service, and having arrived in India early in 1819, was 
appointed by the Bishop to assist Mr. Kohlhoff at Tanjore. But Mr. 
Sperschneider’s arrival did not add to the numerical strength of the mis- 
sion, for the Society had lost, in the course of the year 1818, the excel- 
lent Pohle who died at Trichinopoly, leaving a widow and son, who are 
still partakers of the Society’s bounty. 

“ In July 1819, the mission received a valuable accession in the arrival 
of the Rev. Messrs. Rosen and Haubroe, the former of whom pro- 
ceeded to join Mr. Kohlhoff at Tanjore, and the latter remained at Ve- 
pery, to aid Dr. Rottler in his several important duties in the church, 
school, and press. Mr, Rosen shortly afterwards took charge of the 
mission at Trichinopoly. 

“ On the 6th of October, 1819, a new large school-house, erected in 
conformity with the resolution before noticed, was opened for the chil- 
dren of the Tamul, English, and Portuguese congregations, ‘The num- 
ber of scholars at the end of the year was 150. Dr. Bell’s system of 
instruction was introduced, and regulations to insure good order were 
established; and from that time the schools went on progressively in- 
consis until, in 1824, the number of scholars amounted to upwards 
of 360. 

‘‘ While these operations for rendering the Vepery branch of the 
Society's mission as extensively useful as possible were proceeding, the 
Madras District Committee availed themselves of the relation in whieh 
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they stood to the missionary body, to obtain information of the actual 
condition of the missionary stations to the southward of Madras, and of 
reporting upon them for the information of the Society in England. 

From Trichinopoly they received a Report from the Rev. Mr. Bankes, 
the Honourable Company's chaplain at that station, the place of Mis- 
sionary being vacant by the death of Mr. Pohle. Mr. Bankes’s report 
contained similar information to that which is given in a former part of 
this summary relative to the Society's institutions at that station, and 
further stated, that there is a charitable fund managed by the Vestry 
(appointed by government,) for the maintenance and apprenticing of 

r Christian children. It was to be gathered from Mr. Bankes’s re- 
port, that much benefit would result from improvements in the system of 
school education ; from greater encouragement to the children so educa- 
ted, by fairer prospects of employment: and inasmuch as several native 
Protestant children, who lived in the adjacent villages, were unable to 
attend the Fort school, on account of its distance from their residence, 
it seemed desirable that .a few ‘Tamul free schools should be established 
in their neighbourhood. 

“From ‘Tinnivelly, a station at which there never has been a resident 
missionary of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, although 
by Schwartz and Janicke the first knowledge of Christianity was intro- 
duced into that province, the Committee received an interesting Report 
from the Rev. James Hough, the Hon. East India Company's Chaplain 
at Palamcotta. He stated that the church or chapel which, as mentioned 
in an early part of this summary, was built for the benefit of the 
mission by a Bramin woman, was considerably out of repair, though 
still used by the native congregation ; there was a pretty good house in 
the Fort of Palamcotta, well adapted for the residence of a missionary, 
but unoccupied. The expenses of the mission were defrayed out of a 
fund left by Schwartz; they consisted chiefly of the siheaies of the 
catechists, and the travelling charges of the native priests, and amounted 
to about thirty-five pagodas (14/.) a month. ‘The number of Pro- 
testant Christians in the whole district he estimated at upwards of three 
thousand, They were found in no less than thirty-three places, and 
their numbers in each town or village varied from two individuals to 
upwards of 400; some were of the farmer class; but the greater part 
consisted of mechanics and persons of the cast of Shanars, cultivators 
of the cocoa-nut and Palmyra trees. The increase in four years, viz. 
1814 to 1817, was 480. ‘The schools were in a low state from the 
want of efficient superintendence. In a subsequent communication from 
Mr. Hough, written after he had visited some of the Christian stations 
in the interior, he gives a most interesting picture of the people whom 
he found there, especially in two villages inhabited entirely by Pro- 
testants. ‘There is,’ he says, ‘a church at every station, but, with ouly 
two exceptions, they are built with raw brick, and covered with Palmyra 
leaves. The ground on which these churches stand was given to the 
mission by the Nabob’s government about the year 1800, and most of 
the buildings were erected at the same time. Those I have seen are 


in very good repair, and it requires but a small sum annually to keep 
them so, 
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«The country priest, Viswasanaden, is stationed at a village called 
by the Christians Nazareth, about twenty miles to the south of Palam- 
cotta, and Abraham, the other country priest, is at Mothelloor, a few 
miles further. If I may judge from appearances during my short stay 
among the people of these two villages, they are much attached to their 
priests, as are the Christians of the surrounding country, and I am 
persuaded they only require to be well supported and encouraged, to 
prove of the most essential service to the congregations entrusted to their 
care. Even from my hasty visit the joy diffused through all classes was 
indescribable, and the people flocked in from the neighbouring villages 
in every direction. On catechising such as were introduced to me as 
the principal people, I found them much better taught in their religion 
than I had anticipated, and, considering the space of time that they 
have been without a missionary, it was highly gratifying and encouraging 
to find the benign and peaceable genius of Christianity still keeping 
them at -unity amongst themselves. The two villages named above 
consist entirely of Protestants, nor is there an Idol or Heathen temple 
any where to be seen, while the stillness that prevailed, contrasted with 
the tumult of Heathen abodes, seemed to invest these favoured spots 
with a degree of sanctity, and made me forget for the moment that they 
were in the midst of a Pagan land. One of the priests led me to a part 
of the village, where were seated, under the els of cocoa-nut trees, a 
considerable number of women spinning cotton and singing Lutheran 
hymns to the motion of their wheels. After service a great part of the 
congregation showed no disposition to disperse, and seating themselves 
around the door, sang their hymns to a late hour. There were two old 
men among the group who were. converted to the Christian faith by the 
Society's missionary, Jenicke, about twenty years ago, and they sang to 
me several hymns he had taught them. What they sang or said was 
not so intelligible, indeed, as the language of younger men, but you 
will readily imagine them to have been among the most interesting of 
the company. I state these, perhaps trifling, particulars to show that 
there appears to be something more than the bare name of Christianity 
here, and that the enemies of the missionary exertions are mistaken in 
asserting, as many have asserted, that there is not a genuine convert to 
Chistianity among the native Protestants. If this Society had no other 
fruit of their cares, their exertions, and their expenditures for the ‘‘ Pro- 
moting of Christian Knowledge” in India to produce, they might point 
triumphantly to these two villages in proof that their labour has not been 
in vain. Some Heathen in the neighbourhood of one of the villages 
told me candidly that it was a very quiet and good place’. 

“ Mr. Hough represents, as measures essential to the interests of 
religion and morality in these districts: —1Ist. ‘That a missionary should 
reside there; as so large a number of Christians would furnish fall em- 

loyment to the undivided attention of the most zealous minister. 2d. 
That the principal churches should be enlarged. 3d. That due attention 
should be paid to the schools, furnishing them with able teachers and a 
good supply of books, and improving the system of tuition.”—Report, 
1829, Appendix, pp. 190—194. 
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“ The late accession of missionaries seemed to supply in part the wants 
of the distant missions, and gave hopes of their future improvement ; 
but it was manifest that time must be allowed to qualify those who had 
newly arrived for the discharge of their duties, before they could form 
plans of amelioration, or even carry into effect such as might be proposed 
to them. In the mean time it was a work of practicability, as well as of 

eventual advantage, to render the Vepery Institution as extensively 
neficial as possible, by introducing there the best systems of education 
for males and females, with the view of making it a summary not only 
for the education of the children of the surrounding poor native Christians, 
but also for the training of future teachers and catechists, to be employed 
in the several departments of missionary work ; to improve the efficiency 


and extend the operations of the press, from whence should issne the. 


books to be used in all the Society's schools, whether at Madras or in 
the provinces; and as Vepery was so near to the Presidency, where the 
Archdeacon resided, where the greatest facility existed of constant com- 
munication with the diocesan, and where a committee held their meeting, 
whose aid in temporal concerns and influeuce in promoting the benefit of 
the missions in many respects could not but be of value, it was deemed 
proper that this establishment should be viewed thenceforward as the 
chief station of the mission. 

“When the Press, which by means of the assistance afforded by Bishop 
Middleton had been set up, was enabled to commence its operations, 
the charges incurred in working it were defrayed for the first six months 
by a special collection raised for that purpose, which was discontinued 
in April, 1821, on a report from the Missionaries Rottler and Hau- 
broe, that they had then a large stock of books for sale, and had already 
realized a balance sufficient to secure their future progress, Several 
translations of works which were on the Society’s Catalogue were made 
into Tamul for the use of the native schools, and among the rest, at the 
particular suggestion of Bishop Middleton in one of the last of his com- 
munications to the Madras committee, Ostevald’s Abridgement of the 
Bible was put into the hands of a learned native of high caste, holding 
a situation in the College of Fort St. George, for translation. This 
native —- whose name is Rem Raz, added to a very extensive 
knowledge of the various languages of India, a critical and scholar-like 
acquaintance with English, such as is seldom attained by a foreigner of 
any nation, The following extract from the Letter with which he ac- 
companied his translation, cannot fail to be interesting, both as a speci- 
men of the attainments of the writer in our difficult language, and as 
exhibiting the liberality with which the well-informed among the natives 
of India contemplate the exertion of benevolence and charity in the 
promotion of Christian knowledge. 

*“* | take this opportunity of returning you my sincere thanks for the 
obliging manner in which you were pleased to express your intention of 
proposing a reward for my labour in completing this translation; but I 
must entreat you to excuse me, when I inform you that I do not expect, 
nor will it be agreeable to my feelings to accept the least remuneration 
for the trifling pains which I bestowed in a cause, to promote which it 
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must be every man's endeavour to contribute as far as it could be done 
consistently with the discharge of his own immediate duties. I wish, 
indeed, I had the right to beg of you to present the work to that 
laudable institution of which you are a member, as a small tribute in my 
humble name, and to offer my unqualified service in furnishing them 
with any further translations they may require of a similar nature.’ 

** From the time of its re-establishment, the Press has been and con- 
tinues to be actively employed. The aid of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge has been most liberally extended, not only in 
abundant supplies of paper and printing materials, but in the more 
valuable donations of additional presses, and in contributing the sum of 
£1500 to the erection of a new printing room and offices. ‘The efficiency 
of this most important department of the Vepery institution has received 
no check but from one cause, the want of missionaries to superintend 
and direct its operations, and in this respect it shares in the disadvantages 
under which all. the noble and ancient institutions of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge have for some years past been so greatly 
suffering.”—Report for 1829, pp. 195—197. 


A new and handsome church has been subsequently erected at 
Veperey, which is attended both by a native and an European 
congregation. New schools and printing houses have been 
built on a very liberal scale, and the latest accounts from Madras 
give the following returns of the children under education. 

Veperey, 555. 
Cuddalore, 168. 

Large sums have also been expended in repairing and enlarging 
the Churches at Tanjore and Trichinopoly, in building village 
churches throughout the districts occupied by the Mission, and 
in building school-houses, and residences for native priests and 
catechists, at all the principal stations. ‘The latest intelligence 
from these quarters furnishes the following particulars respecting 
the state of the different Missions. 

Since the death of Bishop Heber six additional missionaries 
have been employed by the Society in this quarter, which was 
the object of his dying solicitude, three sy oe ng viz. Messrs. 
Pottinger, Heavyside, and Haughton; Mr. Wessing, a Dane, Mr. 
Shreyvogel, formerly attached to the mission at Tranquebar, and 
Mr. Irion, also formerly employed by a society m Nether- 
lands, ‘The satisfaction derived from contemplating so conside- 
rable an increase of missionary strength, has been damped 
intelligence of the decease of Mr. Haubroe. He has been cut 
in the full career of activity and usefulness, and it is to be feared 
that the Society is not yet provided with a successor qualified to 
supply his place. But the increasing attention bestowed upon 
missionary affairs authorizes us to hope that many additional 
labourers will be sent out into the harvest, and there is reason te 
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believe that the fields are gradually whitening under the influence 
of their heavenly Master, and in his good time will yield an abun- 
dant crop. 

We cannot take leave of this part of the question without ex- 
tracting the valuable observations coutained in the Appendix to 
which we have been already so largely indebted. 


‘The view that has been presented of the Southern Missions will 
robably exhibit the duties of a missionary in a light somewhat different 
rom that in which they are generally contemplated. It is not so much 

required that men should go forth to preach Christianity to ignorant 


heathen tribes, as that ministers should be appointed to feed the many _ 


and large flocks that are as sheep without a shepherd. Churches, schools, 
endowments, congregations all exist, but the supply of ministers is still 
insufficient for their spiritual wants.”—Report, 1829, pp. 212, 213. 

“ To men of humble minds and devoted attachment to the ministerial 
office, and capable of acquiring languages with facility, the situation of 
a missionary to Southern India would seem to have peculiar attractions. 
At no one of the stations that have been mentioned in this Summary is 
the climate unhealthy. At most it is pecuiiarly salubrious. ‘The salary 
is such as to enable the minister to enjoy all the necessary comforts of 
life, though not to take a share in the engagements of general society, 
which would be inconsistent with the due discharge of his missionary 
duties. He would find his congregations consist in different proportions, 
according to the station to which he might be appointed by his diocesan, 
of natives speaking and understanding only the vernacular language of the 
country; of the country born or mixed descendants of European fathers 
and native mothers, who are generally familiar with English; and of invalid 
or pensioned European soldiers and their families. His most important 
duties would be those which the native congregations would claim. ‘They 
are scattered in small communities, as will have becn seen in the course 
of the preceding Summary, in various parts of each circle of which the 
principal station may be considered the centre. ‘The native priests, cate- 
chists, and schoolmasters will be found most valuable auxiliaries; the 
former officiate in the chapels which exist in many villages in each range, 
administering the sacraments and rites of the Church of England to 
those who are beyond the reach of the English Missionary. The num- 
ber of them is not sufficient to allow of one country priest to each con- 
gregation; but this higher order of native labourers in the Lord's 
vineyard move from one village to another, examining, and instructing, 
and preparing the young for the solemn ordinances of religion. Where 
there is no country priest, the catechist officiates in the chapel, and su- 
perintends the Christian instruction of the children of the congregation 
who attend the village schools. These schools are open to all who 
choose to come, and to conform to the system of instruction there pur- 
sued, and to which objection is rarely made by parents not professing 
Christianity. Such are the aids which the English Missionary will find 
prepared for him in his high duties. To superintend and regulate the 
whole will be his most important and constant task; and for this he 
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must enable himself to confer readily with the natives on all subjects 
belonging to the relation between the pastor and his flock; his visits 
will be of little avail to the village congregations unless he can satisfy 
himself and them on all subjects of mutual intercourse; but when he 
has attained to such a knowledge of the language of his district, as to 
preach, examine, and converse in it, then will his intercourse be of the 
greatest benefit to his flocks. The following were the judicious remarks 
of the experienced Gerické, written the year before bis death, on the 
authority and weight of good European Missionaries: ‘If we had 
faithful and discreet labourers for the vineyard of the Protestant Mission 
on this coast wherever a door is opened unto us, rapid would be the pro- 
gress of the Gospel. Though some of our native teachers may not be 
inferior to us in the knowledge of the great truths of the Gospel, and 
in the manner of communicating them, still their discourses carry not 
that weight with them that is felt when we speak to the natives. They 
never gain that confidence that is placed in an European, when they are 
once convinced that he is actually what he exhorts them to be. Without 
good missionaries, true disciples of Jesus Christ, from home, the work 
of the mission would lose its respectability, even though the native 
teachers were good men; and missionaries, without the spirit and mind 
of Christ, and as full of the world as the natives are, would soon make 
the mission the most graceless thing imaginable.’ 

** The same view of the importance of superintendence by active and 
good missionaries was taken by Bishop Middleton, who devoted so much 
of his attention to the subject of the Indian Missions; he states his 
decided opinion to be, that, for the present at least, the native priests 
could only be considered as valuable auxiliaries. 

** From a consideration of the present state of Protestant Christianity 
in Southern India, it cannot fail to be apparent that a primary duty is 
owing to the household of faith, and that until provision be made for 
the proper instruction and Christian edification of the native congrega- 
tions dispersed over those extensive regions, itis a duty of more than doubt- 
ful obligation to add to the number of nominal converts, whose i 
rance of the doctrine and neglect of the precepts of the holy religion of 
Christ, brings their profession into disrepute with the moral and the 
honourable among the Hindus, and even with the rulers of the land.” — 
Report, 1829, pp. 2)4—216. 

** The advantages which the modern missionary possesses over the 
earlier preachers of Christianity in Southern India are many. In the 
first place, Christian communities are in existence, a system has been 
organized, and endowed institutions have been formed. The later 
labourers have to nurture the plants which had been raised by their pre- 
decessors. Again, the acquirement of the Eastern languages has been 
very greatly facilitated within the last twenty years, and the student now 
may, in one year, attain what five years of sedulous application would 
scarcely have given to him in the early days of Schwartz and Gerické. 
When he shall have enabled himself to confer with the members of his 
flock, the missionary will find books apt ses which will render him 
important assistance in the promulgation of divine and intellectual truth. 
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“ From the existing institutions he will obtain teachers and school- 
masters better prepared than any whom the early missionaries could 
command, and he will find in the officers of the British Government, 
residing in various parts of the districts within bis range, persons who 
will foster and promote the objects of his zealous endeavours by their 
patronage and by their pecuniary assistance. Lastly, abundance of evi- 
dence bas been afforded in these pages of the liberality of the East India 
Company's Government in the payment of large sums, when required in 
aid of important works undertaken under such sanction as will ensure 
their efficient execution. It may fairly be anticipated that the operations 
of a Society which is desirous of providing for the spiritual and moral 
wants of a large portion of the people under their rule, who are too 
scattered to come within the scope of the labours of the regular ehap- 
lains, but who, in a Christian point of view, have equal claims on their 
rulers for Christian instruction, will meet with ample support and assist- 
ance. The missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 

1, when duly qualified, will, there can be no doubt, be considered a 

y fit to supply the absence of the regular chaplains, in the perform- 
ance of duty for them, when suddenly called away, by sickness or other- 
wise, from a station where a missionary may also be resident. 

* In conclusion it must be observed, that when the want of mission- 
aries shall have been supplied, the assistance of the benevolent and cha- 
ritable will still be required to provide funds in aid of their exertions. 
The native congregations are mostly too poor to contribute to the sup- 
port of their clergy, and though latge sums have been, and are always 
raised when requisite, from our countrymen in the East, the number of 
claims upon them from the vast extension of charitable operations there, 
must render it comparatively difficult to procure a permanent support for 
= particular object;—the multiplication of demands has a tendency to 

eat its own object, by so frittering away the means of benevolence, as 
to render them of little avail to any.” —Report, 1829, pp. 221, 222. 


While these pages are passing through the press we have been 
permitted to peruse a very interesting communication from Arch- 
deacon Robinson, in which he gives a detailed account of his 
visit to the Society’s Southern Missions. The want of missionaries 
he represents as most urgent, and the good which may be done by 
them as incalculable. We will not permit ourselves to believe that 
such acall can remain long unanswered. The Society is evidently 
exerting itself to the utmost limits which its funds will permit, and 
even beyond the limits, which rigid prudence might prescribe. 
But we look to the collection now about to be made in its behalf 
as a source from which increased expeuses may be defrayed, and 
the pressing necessities of our Indian congregations be abundantly 
supplied. ** It would indeed,” to use the imperishable words of 
Heber, “ be a grievous sin, if England and all the agents of her 
bounty should fail to support and cherish these churches.” 

Archdeacon Robinson furnishes some curious information re- 
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specting the recent defection of several congregations of native 
Christians from the Church of Rome. He appears to have acted 
with great discretion in the business, and to have been upon bis 
guard against the insincerity or fickleness which cannot but be 
suspected in conversions of this character. But be believes, after 
full inquiry, that the converts are sincere. And should this opi- 
nion be confirmed, the opening for Gospel truths that may be 
anticipated in Southern India is large indeed. Many Roman 
Catholic Christians are of the highest caste—which may be attri- 
buted, says the Statement from which we have already quoted, 
“ partly to the uncompromising spirit of our purer faith, which 
will not allow a blending of idolatrous superstition with the-traths 
of the Gospel, and partly to the greater encouragement given by 
the rulers of the European settlements professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, especially the French at Pondicherry, to the pro- 
fessors of Christianity, and to the additional influence thus thrown 
into the scale of conversion.” Is it not therefore possible that in 
the wise dispositions of an overruling Providence, Popery may 
have been made to prepare the way for pure religion? And as 
in former ages it was the bearer of Christianity in a state of much 
less systematic corruption, but perhaps with as much inherent 
superstition, to our own barbarous ancestors, may it not have 
been also levelling the hills and filling up the vailies of Hin- 
dostan? The supposition, to say the least of it, is far more pro- 
bable than that which not long since attributed a similar object 
to the wide-spreading sway of Pacey 
But our limits remind us that we have already dwelt too 

upon the Indian branch of the Society’s labours. And it is ne- 
cessary, before we take leave of the general subject, to touch upon 
matters in which the Society has reason to complain of unjust and 
ungenerous treatment. We have no desire to attack the Anti- 
Slavery party—for their object is unquestionably good—but we 
have protested, and must ever protest, against the narrow sectarian 
views and the uncharitable temper which have been manifested 
by many of their friends. If we refuse to surrender our judg- 
ment to the Stephens and Macaulays, they deny that we are 
desirous of emancipating the Negroes. If we hesitate about 
immediate manumission, they call us advocates and frends 
of slavery. Not only are these things said in the Anti-Sla- 
very Reporter and other equally faithless publications, but we 
have the grave “ Christian Observer,” the Record, a religious 
newspaper, and the sermons and pamphlets of Mr. Daniel 
Wilson, Mr. Wilkes, &c. &c. bringing forward charges against 
the Propagation Society on the score of its connection with 
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the West Indies, every one of which is without foundation; 
nay, which the authors of the charges must have admitted to be 
without foundation, if they had condescended to make the com- 
monest inquiries respecting them. ‘To all these bitter and inju- 
rious calumnies, invented, we hesitate not to aver, for the purpose 
of running down the Society, the Society has recently published 
a short and dignified reply—a plain statement of facts. ‘That 
such a statement will not satisfy its determined and inveterate 
enemies, we can readily imagine, but as our readers in all proba- 
bility are not in that predicament, we shall request them to peruse 
the following statement. 

‘The Codrington Estates in the island of Barbadoes do not 
form a part of the general property of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, but are held in trust for a specitic object, 
to which their proceeds are and have been exclusively applied. 

In the year 1702, General Codrington bequeathed his two 
plantations in Barbadoes to the Society, desiring that 300 Negroes 


at least should always be kept thereon, and a convenient number. 


of professors and scholars maintained there, who are to study and 
practise physic as well as divinity, that by the apparent usefulness 
of the former to all mankind, they may beth endear themselves to 
the people, and have the better opportunity of doing good to men’s 
souls whilst they are taking care of their bodies. 

Considerable delay arose from legal disputes with the heirs of 
General Codrington, but in the year 1742, the college, a handsome 
and substantial edifice was completed, and an upper and an under 
master were appointed to give gratuitous instruction to twenty 
boys maintained and lodged by the Society. It was intended that 
their education should be completed by professors of divinity and 
surgery. 

But the instruction by professors was repeatedly interrupted by 
the death or bad health of the persons to whom it was intrusted, 
until, from this cause and from the inadequacy of the revenue, it 
was discontinued, ‘The school remained in operation until the 
year 1780, when the college was seriously injured and the plan- 
tations nearly destroyed by a hurricane. It was not apt the 
year 1789 that the debts incurred on this occasion were dis- 
charged, the house repaired and the school re-opened. It has 
been maintained from that period until the close of last year 
(1829), and stipends, in the nature of exhibitions, have been paid 
to such scholars as were desirous of completing their education at 
Oxford or Cambridge. ‘The surplus revenues of the plantations 
have been allowed to accumulate and form a fund, with the help 


of which the original intentions of General Codrington may now 
be completely fulfilled. 
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The college has recently been repaired and enlarged at a very con- 
siderable expense, In the year 1828 a principal and tutor were 
appointed, to prepare students for holy orders, twelve of, whom, 
taken from any part of the British West Indies, are maintained 
and educated free of all charge. A medical professor has also 
been appointed, to give lectures in physic and surgery. In con- 
nection with the college, a school has been opened at the resi- 
dence of the chaplain to the Codrington Estates, who is permitted 
to receive not more than twelve boarders, and to prepare them 
for future admission into the college. ‘The whole institution has 
been placed under the visitatorial authority and general superin- 
tendence of the Bishop of Barbadoes, and half-yearly reports of 
the course of instruction pursued and the progress of the students 
are transmitted through his lordship to the Society. ‘The prin- 
cipal and tutor commenced their lectures in Bridge Town imme- 
diately after their arrival, namely, in the autumn of 1829; and 
recent communications from the bishop acquaint the Society that 
the college has been opened for the reception of students, and 
will be completed before the end of the present year. ) 

Such being the provision now made for the discharge of 
General Codrington’s Trust, the Society proceeds to state the 
measures which have been taken for improving the spiritual and 
ineaporel condition of the Negroes on the estates. 

rom the Report of the Society for 1716, it appears that four 
clergymen were then employed in its service as stated or occa- 
sional catechists, and from that time to the year 1741 the Reports 
contain frequent notices of the appointment of new catechists, 
of the instructions given to them, of the letters received from 
them, and of the hopeful progress, for such it was then thought, 
that was making in the education of the slaves. This system 
was persevered in until the hurricane in 1780, and was revived 
upon the recovery of the plantation from the effects of that ca- 
lamity. But the occasional services of clergymen en in 
other duties were found insufficient for the wants of the Negroes; 
and in the year 1818, from which the system now in use must be 
dated, a new and improved plan was introduced. A chapel, a 
school, and a chaplain’s house were erected on the estate, a cler- 
yman of great respectability was appointed chaplain to the 
Hearse, and was required to devote himself exclusively to the 
promotion of Christian knowledge and Christian habits among 
the slaves. The commencement, progress, and success of this 
measure, have been minutely described in a Memoir drawn up 
by the Rev. Mr, Pinder, the first chaplain, and published by the 
Society in its Report for the year 1828-9. All children on the 
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estate from six to ten years of age attend the day school, and 
after that age they are received into the Sunday school. They 
attend divine service every Sunday, when a considerable portion 
of the adult and aged slaves also assemble. In the year 1828, 
the Rev. Mr. Packer, the present chaplain, reported that the day 
school consisted of five classes. The first class, containing twenty 
children, read daily the Psalms and the Second Lesson for the 
day, and repeated the Church Catechism, &c. ‘The second class, 
containing twenty-two children, read the Abridgment of the New 
Testament, and repeated the Church Catechism. The third 
class, twelve children, read the National Society’s School Book, 
No. 2. The fourth class, fifteen children, read the School Book, 
No. 1. And the last class, fourteen children, were learning their 
letters. 

In the year 1828, a Sunday school for adults was also esta- 
blished by the Rev. Mr. Packer, of which he gives the following 


account:— 


“ T have the honour to state, for the information of the Society, that 
the number of infants baptized this year has been eighteen. 

“* The daily school consists at present of seventy-nine children. Their 
progress has not been so good as I could have wished; partly owing to 
the loss of almost all the teachers, who were removed a few weeks pre- 
vious to the last statement which I had the honour to transmit. One 
hundred and fifteen children, including the | school, have just 


received the biennial Sunday suit, which they wore for the first time on. 


Christmas day; and on Sunday last, Jan, 11th, 106 children attended 
divine service in the uniform dress. Some of the plainest work was 
done by the children themselves, and I hope when the next suit is made 
up, that a great proportion of the clothes will be finished by the girls in 
the daily school. 

“ T have for the last two months received great encouragement in my 
attempt to establish a Sunday evening school for adults at my house: 
the number attending has increased to thirty-eight, and has never been 
less than thirty-five on any Sunday evening for the last five weeks, 
(among these are included many of the larger children of the Sunday 
school). ‘Two men, who have attended constantly from the commence- 
ment, begin to read a little, which has acted as a powerful stimulus to 
others; and many males and females have lately begun to attend, who 
have even to learn the alphabet, but who yet attend regularly, and are 
very diligent and desirous of improving themselves. Some of my school 
can read the Bible, and I require them to read a chapter aloud, which I 
explain; at this time I expect the whole to give all their attention to 
the reading and explaining of the Scriptures. They remain till nine 
o'clock, when [ read a chapter from the Epistles, and conclade with 
family prayers. Many seem very glad to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded them of acquiring or keeping up their Muotlelige ; 
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and I have received many gratifying marks of attention from those who 


i also from their parents and friends.’’"—Report for 1828, pp. 
165, 166. 


The general effect of the system is thus described by Mr. 
Pinder :— 


“ The expected return of the Bishop from England led to a course of 
promretion for the elder children of the Sunday school, in order to their 

ing confirmed. The manager readily consented to their attending me 
for two hours in my study, and I have every reason to believe that this 
solemn ceremony was the means, through the Divine blessing, of esta- 
blishing some in the way wherein they should go, and recovering others 
who had gone astray. The elder members, it was evident, were now 
become much more alive to reproof. ‘Tears were now shed at a rebuke 
which would once perhaps have called forth a sullen look. A generous 
and lowly acknowledgment of fault was now heard among the adults, 
where formerly there would have been the weak excuse or obstinate 
silence; it was pleasing to me to reflect that this year drew to a close 
with a grateful conviction on my mind that much good, through the 
blessing of God, had been done. On the 7th of November I had the © 
happiness of presenting sixteen young persons for confirmation at the 
parish Church of St. John, about a mile from the Society's estate. They 
were all simply and neatly dressed, and their behaviour was such on 
that day as to attract the notice of the bishop when they appeared 
before him. 

** A short prayer was about this time introduced, at which all the 
negroes were required to be present, and in which they joined previous 
to their going out to labour in the morning, and when their work was . 
finished in the evening. They assembled in the estate yard, near their : a 
houses, for this purpose; and it was always observed, as I was assured, | 
with due reverence.”—Report for 1828, pp. 175, 176. 


But passing from this statement which we have extracted from 
the Journal of the Society, let us advert to the Special Report 
from the Committee for the Codrington Trust, which was adopted 
by the Society at the commencement of the present year. It 
opens with the following passage :— 


“ The Incorporated Society for the Propogation of the Gospel.in~ 
Foreign Parts, who feel, as deeply as any part of the community; the 
duty incumbent upon a Christian people to put an end not only to the 
odious traffic in Slaves, by which this country was so long disgraced, 
but also to the great evil of slavery itself; have of late been exposed to 
some obloquy as holders of West India Slaves, and it cannot be denied 
that the Society are J'rustecs for the Codrington Estates in Barbados; 
that those estates are cultivated by slaves, and that their produce is re- 
ceived by the Society for the purposes of such trust, and expended, 
according to the provisions of General Codrington’s will, in the support 
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of Codrington College in that island. But surely the acceptance of a 
trust, which took place more than a century ago, when the great ques- 
tion of Negro Slavery had excited but little attention even in the more 
religious part of the community, is hardly to be brought forward as a 
charge against the present conductors of the institution, who, finding 
themselves in the character of Trustees of West Indian property for a 
specific object, and that a highly beneficial one to the interests of Chris- 
tianity and the West India Colonies, cannot feel themselves at liberty to 
abandon that trust, but are bound to make the wisest, best, and most 
Christian use of it. 

“ Three different plans of proceeding suggest themselves to persons 
in such a situation: : 

“ Ist. They may relinquish their trust; but it is not difficult to show 
that the interests of humanity and religion would be rather impeded than 
promoted by such a measure. 

* 2d. Or secondly, they may at once enfranchise the slaves; a step 
which they believe would be followed by more suffering and crime than 
have ever yet been witnessed under the most galling bondage. 

“ 3d. Or lastly, they may make provision for their gradual emanci- 
pation: and by the introduction of free labour into the colonies, afford 
an example which may lead to the abolition of slavery without danger 
to life or property. 

“‘ The Society have adopted the last of these courses, and notwith- 
standing the odium which it has been attempted to cast upon them, 
they firmly believe that the circumstance of slave ~v being held in 
trust by a great religious corporation may be made the means of con- 
ing the most essential benefits upon the Negro population of the 
West Indies, and of promoting their ultimate enfranchisement. 

“* For what is the true view of the case? A very large body of our 
fellow creatures are in a state of slavery. ‘To emancipate them suddenly 
and indiscriminately would only be to injure the objects of our just and 
charitable solicitude. The possession therefore of a trust which enables 
the Society to take the lead in a systematic emancipation, and show 
what preparatory steps ought to be taken, and may be safely taken, is 
surely nothing of which, as men or as Christians, the Society need be 
ashamed, If this estate had never been entrusted to their care, they 
might. as a religious body, have declared their opinion upon the duty of 
a Christian nation towards its enslaved and unenlightened subjects; but 
now they have it in their power to testify that opinion by their actions. 
They can show that the Negro is capable of instruction, for they have 
instructed him. They can show that he is susceptible of the same de- 
votional feelings as ourselves, and may be brought under the controlling 
influence of the same divine laws. Again, on the important subject of 
marriage the Society might have felt and expressed themselves strongly 
without any immediate connection with the slave population; but they 
are now able to combat the prejudices of the N on the spot, and are 
gradually overcoming them “ the arguments of religion and the influ- 
ence of temporal advantage. On the question of emancipation also the 
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Society, as Trustees of the Codrington Estates, are able not only to 
suggest a course, but to make the trial themselves, for the satisfaction 
of others; and to show the planters how they may gradually enfranchise 
their slaves without destruction to their property.” — Report on Codring- 
ton Trust, pp. 3—6. 


The actual state of the plantations at Codrington is thus de- 
scribed by the Bishop of Barbadoes. 


“ Extract from a Letter from the Bishop of Burbadoes, dated 
30th June, 1830. 


“* About a fortnight since I spent three days at the College estate, and 
had an opportunity of inquiring very particularly into the state of the 
people, and a few days before I had a very long and satisfactory conver- 
sation with Mr. Clarke.—I spent Sunday on the estate, and preached at 
the chapel, and took occasion to speak both on marriage and on the 
observance of the Sabbath. The Society will be happy to know that 
marriages are becoming more frequent. Some of the older and. more 
influential people who had been long living together faithfully set the 
example, and the younger are beginning to follow it. Every married 
woman on the Society's estate has now the whole morning throughout 
the year to herself till ten o'clock, to put her house in order and prepare 
her husband’s breakfast when he comes from work, or to carry it to him 
when he is working at a distane part of the estate. In common with 
the whole of the Negroes, she has every alternate Saturday throughout 
the year; and from what I have heard, and seen myself on the two 
Saturdays that I was on the estate, (which happened to be the alternate 
Saturdays,) no work whatever is done for the estate. The people are 
either absent at the market or working in their houses or grounds, or 
visiting their friends at a distance. ‘The day is entirely their own,* 

** | do not believe that the whip is ever carried on the estate.—In 
passing through it I have met the head people, but without the whip in 
their hands. The people appear healthy and cheerful, and, especially in 
the newly built stone houses, are very comfortably etre for. I visited 
both the school and the estate a short time since, having taken the under 
road to the college from Bridge Town, and found the school in very 
good order, and met the chief driver without the whip. I mention these 
points because I know the importance which is justly attached to them 
at the present moment. I wish the Society and their opponents in the 
mother country could meet on the estates, and witness the scene that 
would there present itself. They would learn on enquiry, that the people 
were slaves and belonging to the Society, but they would behold an in- 
dustrious and healthy body of labourers, supported entirely by the estate, 
born almost to a man on it, never sold from it, but rirtual/y attached to 
the soil,—with their village, chapel, hospital and school, —with an excel- 


* It is to be remarked, that the Negroes are supplied with provisions from the 
estate, This alternate Saturday may therefore be employed by them to their own ex- 
clusive advantage.—See Appendix to Society's Report for 1827-28, p. 216. 
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lent minister moving about among them, and ready to instruct their 
ignorance, and comfort them in sickness; under discipline, but without 
severity—w'th many encouragements to do what is right,—with the 
Sunday wholly unbroken in upon by the master or their necessities— 
with other days wholly at their own disposal—and with much, which, if 
they availed themselves of their several privileges, would place very great 
comfort within their power. I think the Society may and ought to do 
still more with a view to their moral improvement; and I feel very 
strongly, that the power of manumitting themselves under certain cir- 
cumstances would fend very powerfully to promote this object. I do 
not see what other ¢emporal stimulus you can apply to the slave so well 
provided for in every other bodily respect as is the Codrington Negro.” — 
Report of the Codrington Trust, p. 6—9. 


Previously to the receipt of this letter the Society had prepared 
the outline of a plan for carrying its intentions with respect to 
this property into more complete effect, and they have since been 
formally sanctioned and transmitted to Barbadoes, with a request 
that they may be acted upon forthwith. 


“* Resolutions.—The Society, being desirous of affording all possible 
encouragement to the slaves on the Codrington Estates to enter into 
lawful wedlock, and of connecting it with the great object of their 
gradual manumission, in order that their religious and moral conduct 
may lead the way to freedom, have adopted the following regulations ; 
and their agricultural attorney will be instructed to do all in his power 
to give effect to their benevolent intentions :— 

—“* Ist. Slaves married according to the rites of the Established Church, 
and continuing to live together, to be entitled to exemption from com-. 
pulsory labour one day in the week—such privilege to be forfeited by 
either party who may desert the other, or be guilty of immoral conduct. 

“2d. All slaves to be allowed to purchase one or more days’ exemp- 
tion from compulsory labour, until they are completely sow bbe es 
every encouragement to be given them to employ such day or days with 
profit and advantage to themselves. The time of exemption from labour 
thus granted to, or purchased by married women, to be so distributed as 
best to promote domestic habits and the comforts of their families. 

“3d. A man and his wife to be permitted to purchase their joint 
freedom, for one or more days, at two-thirds of the price which would | 
be paid for the freedom of the two, if separately purchased. 

** 4th. Freedom, so purchased, to be transmitted as an inheritance, to > 
all the children born in lawful wedlock. eisy 

“Sth. Manumissions to be granted from time to time to such slaves _. | 
as shall have recommended themselves to favourable notice by continued 
good conduct, preference in case of equally good conduct being given to 
those who have purchased for themselves the greatest number of days. 

“ 6th. Task labour by the slaves on the estate to be adopted as far as 
is practicable, and returns to be made quarterly to the Society of the 
extent to which this measure has been carried, and of its results. 
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“7th. Although it appears that the use of the whip in the field, and 
as an instrument of female punishment, has already been discontinued 
on the Society's estates, and that offences are punished by moderate 
confinement, it is thought right to direct in express terms, first, that the 
whip shall not be carried into the field as a stimulus to labour, or as an 
emblem of authority; and, secondly, that females shall in no case be 
punished by whipping. 


“8th. The manager to insert in a book, kept for the purpose, an. 


account of every punishment, the age and sex of the slave, the time and 

lace of commission, the extent of punishment, by whom authorised and 
inflicted, and the witnesses present ; an attested copy of the book to be 
transmitted half-yearly to the Society through the Bishop of Barbadoes. 

“9th. The slaves never to be removed from the estate by sale. 

“10th. Writing and arithmetic, as well as reading, to form part of 
the customary instruction in the schools on the estate. 

“11th. With a view to provide a safe place of deposit for the savings 
of the Negroes, the agricultural attorney to be directed to take measures 
os the establishment of a Savings’ Bank, under the guaranty of the 

iety. 

“ Such are the chief provisions which have been made for the moral 
and religious improvement, and forthe gradual emancipation of the slaves 
on the Codrington Estates. Many of them, it should be remembered, are 
now in operation, and the Society are fully pledged to carry the whole 
of them into effect, and to adopt, from time to time, such further mea- 
sures as may be likely to accelerate the complete emancipation of the 
slaves. They are willing to hope, that they may thus be made an 
instrument of extensive and permanent benefit to all classes of their 
West Indian fellow subjects, both by the measures which they them- 
selves adopt, and by the example afforded to others, of an honest endea- 
vour to satisfy the claims of humanity and religion, and to qualify the 
slave for the great blessing of freedom, by lessons which may also 
prepare him for everlasting happincss in heaven. The Society are 
resolved to proceed in the discharge of their duty upon these principles 
and with these intentions, and look with humble confidence for the 
Divine blessing upon their honest endeavours.— Report of the Codrington 
Trust, pp. 10O—12. 

Dispatches have been received from the Bishop of Barbadoes 
announcing his cordial concurrence in these resolutions, and his 
readiness, as well as that of the attorney and manager, to co- 
operate with the Society in carrying them into effect. They 
have been carefully explained to the negroes, and appear to 
be understood and duly appreciated. The Saving’s Bank has 
been opened, and deposits of a promising amount have been 
already made. The general attention of the island has been 
turned to so important an undertaking ; and although different 
opinions are entertained probability of its success, 
it seems to be admitted that such an experiment ought to be 
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tried. The result must be waited for with the liveliest solicitude 
by every friend to humanity and religion, and f there are some 
who continue to condemn the Society for its connection with 
West Indian affairs, their absurd clamours may be safely neglected 
or triumphantly opposed. An unanswerable appeal is now made 
to all men of good feeling and of common sense, and the unjust 
obloquy to which the Society has been exposed will be the means 


of making it more generally known, and more universally esteemed 
and supported. 
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STATE OF THE DIOCESES hae 


IN 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


FROM APRIL TO JUNE INCLUSIVE. 


PREFERRED. 
Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Canterbury. 
Sandwich, St. Cle- 
ments Kent . .| Edw. Boteler . | Archd. of Canterbury. 


Sellinge, V.. . . . | Kent . .| Edw.R. Theed . |Lord Sondes. 


Dork. 
Addingham, R. . W. York . | Tim. Brayshaw . | Mrs. Cunliffe. 
Can, Kes. in Cath. Ch. of York . .| W.H. Dixon |The Archbishop. 


Hornsea, V. with 
Riston, R. . . E. York A.W. Eyre . | Lord Chancellor. 


Morley, . W. York H. Cassell . .|V. of Batley. 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. of . | York . .| T.H.Croft . .|The Archbishop. 
Rawmarsh, R. . . .| W. York .| W. James . | Lord Chancellor. 


Rondon. 


Hackney, South, R. . | Middlesex . | H. H. Norris. | Samuel Tyssen, Esq. 
Throcking, R.. . .| Herts . .| H.B Owen. .!John Raye, Esq. 


GU inchester. 


Crawley, R. with ‘aie d 
Hants . Philip Jacob. Lord Bishop. 


Exton, R. . . . .| Hants . .| T. P. White. Lard 
Kingston, R. . . . | Isleof Wight! J. B. Atkinson . Esq. 
Lymington, C. . Hants . ./| Peyton Blakiston V. of Boldre. 


Winchester, St. Law- 
Hants . .| C. Pilkington . Lord Chancellor. 
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Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Bangor 
Lianaber, R. Merionethsh.| John Jones . . |K. as Pr. of Wales. 
Bath and 
Burrington, C. . Somerset J.W. Arnold. heaps 
. b. of East 
Harptree, East, V. | Somerset. | J..N. Davidson 
Nettlecombe, R. Somerset N.Tho. Ellison . |Sir J. Trevelyan, Bart. 
Bristol. 
Bristol, St. Augustine, V.| Bristol . Wm. Millner . |D.&Canonsof Bristol. 
Henbury, V Gloucester . | Hen. Hugh Wa ; Sir John Smyth, Bart. 
— y and Rev. C. Gore. 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. of . | Bristol . Professor Lee . |Lord Chancellor. , 
Chester. 
Lancaster . | R. Basnett . Catt: Ch 
anchester, New Manchester Coll. Ch. 
in Travis Street, P.C,§ | Lancaster . | Geo. Dugard . 
Shotwick, P.C. | Chester . Jas. Cottingham |Dn.& Ch.of Chester. 
Worthingbury, R. . Flint Hugh Methie_ . |Sir R. Puleston, Bart. 
Ely. 
. | Cambridge | H.J. Wharton . |Lord Chancellor. 
in W. French, D.D. |The Lord Bishop. 
J.D. Coleridge . | Lord Chancellor. 
orchard Bishops, R. von. R. H. Tuckfield, ; 
and Preb.inCath.Ch of | Exeter . J. Bartholomew The Lord 
The King, this turn ; 
Mullyan, Cornwall . | T. L. Bluett 4 Lord Bip. net 
rustees of Viscount 
North Bovey, R. Exeter . F. J. Courtenay ; Courtenay. 
Dilwyn, R. . . . | Hereford J.Morgan . . 
Prebs. in Cath. Ch. of | Hereford . Hon. E. Grey The Lord Bishop. | 
J. Clutton, jun. 
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Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Lichield & Coventry. 
Ashon, R. . . | Warwick C.S. Twisleton . Chandos Leigh, Esq. 
Warwick Nath. Morgan . Rev. N. Morgan. 
Atcham, V.. . . . | Salop . Henry Burton . |Robert Burtony Esq. 
Stafford. | T.G. Parr. . Dean and Chaptet. 
Lillington, Warwick John Biddulph . |M. Wise, Esq.: 
Monsford, V. Salop Wm. Clive . Earl Powis. 
“Water Overton, C. Warwick . | J. H. Harrison Bradford, and 
Wirksworth, V. Derby John Harward . (Dean of Lincoln. 
Wovre, P. C. Salop J. Hawkesworth |The Lord Bishop. 
Hincoln. 
Braunston, R. . . . | Leicester W. Selwyn . . |Duke of Rutland. 
Cholesbury, C. . Bucks . H. P. Jeston . | Trustees of Mr. Neale. 
Gidding Parva, R. Hunts Wm. Pullen . . |Lord Chancellor. 
Surviving Trustee un- 
Lockington, V. Leicester Philip Fosbrook der the.will of the 
late Rev. P. Story. 
Stixwold, V.. Lincoln . W. Uvedale . . Christ. Turnor, Esq. 
Stoke Poges, V. Bucks . J. Nickson . . |Lord F. Osborne.” 
Stony Stanton, R. . Leicester John Fisher . . |Marq. of Hastings. 
Baddingham, R. Suffolk . P. Whittingham } 
G. D. G . 
Barningham Parva, R. | Norfolk. . | J.C. Leak . 
Beeston, St. Andrew, R.| Norfolk . John P. Reynolds |F. R. Reynolds, Esq. 
Bradfield, R. . . .| Norfolk. G. L. W. Fauquier |Lord Suffield. 
Brightwell,C. . . . | Suffolk . Edw. J. Moor . Sir J. C. Shaw, Bart. 
Burgh Apton, R. with no 
Holveston, R. and$| “°'0™ - H. W. Nevile . |E. of Abergavenny. 
Otley, R. . . Suffolk . 
Cransford, Ve. . . Suffolk . John Chevallier } 
Dilham, V. mith | Norfolk... | W.Crawley Leach Bishop of Ely. 
-Fritton, Suffolk . F.W. Cubitt |Rev. F. W. Cubitt. 
V. Suffolk . F, Cobbold |Lord Chancellor. 
oningham, V. wit 
East Tu deaham, V’ Norfolk . Wm. Smith . . |Lord Bayning. 
Ipswich, St. Mary, R. | Norwich R. J.C. Alderson |Lord Chancellor. 
Min.Can.in Cath.Ch.of| Norwich Geo. Pearse . . |Lord Bishop. 
Sedgeford, V. . . | Norfolk . C.F. Millard . |Dean and Chapter. 
Sherbourne, V.. . . | Norfolk . Jon. Flockton . | Bishop of Ely. 
South Elmham, 
— All Saints, and Suffolk . Geo. Sandby_. |Alex. Adair, Esq. 
St. Nichol, R.. . C.H. Halles, sand 
Whixo,R. . . . | Suffolk . .| Fred. Elwes 
Woodrising, R. Norfolk . Arthur Roberts . |John Wayland, Esq. 
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Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Orford. 
Shipton-on-Charwell, R.| Oxford . H. J. Passand . |Wm. Turner, Esq. 
Somerton, R. . . . | Oxford . Robert Clifton . |Rev. R. Clifton. 
{To hold by Disp. 
with St. Nicholas, 
R. Worcester. } 
Stratton Audley, C. Oxford . Charles Wheeler (Ch, Ch. Oxford. 
Peterdorough. 
Cotterstock, V. with Northampton | Alex. M‘Donald | Earlof Westmoreland. 
Glapthorne, C. § 
Kettering, R. . .| Northampton! Rich. Vevers . |Lord Sondes. 
—— P.C. . .| Northampton; Henry Corrie Rec. of Kettering. 
Middleton Cheney, R. | Northampton | Samuel Hall . . | Brasenose Coll. 
and Northampton | Edw. Griffin, jun. |Lord Sondes. 
Wadenhoe, R. . . . | Northampton] Robert Roberts . |Rev. R. Roberts. 
Weston-cum-Sutton, V, | Northampton | James Halke . |Lord Sondes. 
Salisbury. 
Binfield, R.. . . . | Berks James Randall . |Lord Chancellor. 
East lisley, R. . Berks Tho. Loveday . |Magd. Coll. Oxford. 
Sherrington, R. Wilts M. Anderson . |A. B. Lambert, Esq. 
St. David's. 
Bishopston, R. . Glamorgan | D. Jones . . |Bishop of Landaff. 
Bosherston, V. . Pembrokesh.| W. Allen . . jEarl of Cawdor. 
Kidwelly, . . | Caermarthen| Rich. Williams . [Lord Chancellor. 
Lilansadwrn, V. | Caermarthen| T. O. Foley . . |Adm. Sir T. Foley. 
Nantmellan, V.. . . | Radnor. W. P. Williams Lord Chancellor. 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. of . | St. David’s | — Harris . . |The Lord Bishop. 
Preb. in Coll. Ch. of . | Brecon . . |L. Lewellin, D.C.L.|The Lord Bishop. 
Stackpole Elidu, Sin. R.| Pembroke . | F.G. Leach . . |Earl Cawdor. . 
THorcester. 
Moseley, P.C.. Worcester . | J.P. Lawson’ . |Vic.of Bromsgrove. 
CHAPLAINCIES. 


the Earl of Munster, (Viscount Fitz-Cla- 


rence. ) 


Dutton, John, to be Domestic Chaplain 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Mulgrave. 

Hamilton, H. P. to be one of the Do- 
mestic Chaplains to H, R. H. the Duke 
of Sussex. 

Hanis, James, B.D. to be Domestic 
Chaplain to the Eari of Winterton. 

Lee, Samuel, (Professor of Arabic at 
Cambridge,) to be Domestic Chaplain to 


Litler, Robert, to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Winterton. 
Wodsworth, Charles, to be Domestic 
Chaplain to Lord Palmerston. 
Ward, G. M.A. Rector of Hope Bag- 
tt, Salop, to be Chaplain to the East 
ndia Company on the Renee Establish- 
nent. 


wi 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


Edkins, R. P. B.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to the third mastership of the 


Otter, Wm. M.A. formerly Fellow of 


Jesus College, Cambridge, to be Principal | 


Proprietary Grammar School, Kenning- of King’s College, London. 
ton. 
Heawood, E. Mast. of Grammar School 
at Seven Oaks, Kent. 
LECTURESHIP. 


Bagnall, Henry, Lecturer of Walsall, 
Staffordshire. 


Porter, Joseph, Lecturer of St, John’s, 
Bristol. 


ORDAINED. 


BATH AND WELLS. 
By the Lord Bishop. April 4.. 


DEACONS. 


Walter Alford, B.A. St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. 
Wm. Yorke Draper, B.A. Wadham 
College, Oxford. 
Wm. Irving, B.A. Jesus College, Oxf. 
Thomas Beagly Naylor, B.A. Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford. 
George Wm. Newnham, M.A. Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 
John Nurse, Merton College, Oxford. 
Edward Phillott, B.A. Pembroke Coll- 
le Oxford. 
bert Allan Scott, M.A. Balliol Coll, 
Oxford. 
Frederick Sturmer, B.A. Queen’s Coll. 
Oxford. 
Rufus Hutton, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxf. 
Charles Thomas James, B.A. Exeter 
College, Oxford. 
Arthur Johnson, B.A. Christ Church, 
Oxford. 
Wa. John Phillpotts, B.A. Oriel Coll. 
‘ord 


Oxford. 
5 denham Pidsley, B.A. Worcester 
College, Oxford. 
Charles Rodd, B.A. Exeter College, 
bas ard Stranger, B.A. Pembroke Coll 
ichard B.A. Pem 
Oxford. 
Henry Sweeting, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 


PRIESTS. 


Richard Beadon Bradley, B.A. Exeter 
Coll. Oxford. | 

Wm. John Chesshyre, M.A. Balliol 
College, Oxford, 

John Nutcombe Gould, B.A. Wadham 
College, Oxford. 

Thomas Henry Paddon, B.A. Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

John Wm, Watts, B.A. Magdalen Hall 
Oxford, 

Thomas Bevan, B.A. Balliol College, 
Oxford. 

Courtenay James Cooper Bulteel, B.A. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 

Join Hockin Cartwright, B.A. Exeter 
College, Oxford 

James Campbell Crowley, B.A, Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. 

Arthur Grueber, B.A. St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. 

Robert Stephen Hawker, B.A. Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford. 

Dashwood Lang, B.A, St Alban’s Hall, 
M.A. Exeter College, Oxf. 

ohn , M.A. Exeter 

John Henry Stockham, B.A. Pem- 

broke College, Oxford. 


DEAcons. 
April 10. . 
Robert John Bartlett, M.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
John King Eagles, B.A. St. John’s Coll. 
Cambridge. 


my 
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John Bazet Doverton, B.A. Downing 
College, Cambridge. 

James Morgan, Trinity College, Camb. 

Samuel Starkey, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Daniel Dodd Sampson, B.A. Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. 

Henry Joseph Bowden, B.A. Camb. 

Charles Agar Hunt, B.A. Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Wm. Strong Hore, B.A. Queen's Coll. 
Cambridge. 

James Serjeant, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

John Betts, B. A. Queen’s Coll. Camb. 

Henry Wm. Stuart, B.A. Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Boodle, B.A. Trin, Col. Camb. 

George Meaker Valentine, B.A. Trin. 
College, Cambridge. 

Charles Joseph Furlong, B.A. Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Jolin Sparke Cookesly, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Francis John Courtenay, B.A. St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. 


CHESTER, 


By the Lord Bishop, in Clapham 
Church, April 10. 

W. A. Wood, B.A, Queen's College, 
Cambridge 

J. W. Street, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

J. Bywater, B.A. St. John’s College, 

Hugh F. Tollemache, B.A. St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

CHICHESTER. 
By the Lord Bishop, June 5th, by Letters 
Dimissory from the Lord Bishop of Ely. 
DRACONS. 


William Brocklebank, B.A. Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. 

L. W. Sampson, B.A. King’s College, 
Cambridge, 

Joseph Thackeray, B.A. King's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

George Thackeray, B.A. King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

George Phillips, B.A. Queen's College, 
Cambridge. 

Jobn Tinkler, B.A. Corpus Christi Col- 
Cambridge. 

obert Murphy, B.A. Caius College, 

Cambridge. 

Florence James Wethered, B.A. King’s 
College, Cambridge. 
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F. T. W. Coke Fitzroy, B.A. Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge. 

George Langshaw, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Joseph Marshall Jackson, B.A, Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 


PRIESTS. 


Robert Scaplehorn, M.A. Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 
James Flamank, B.A. King’s College, 


Cambridge. 
Tullie Cornthwaite, M.A. 


Christi College, Oxford. 

Frederick Dusautvy, B.A. Queen's 
College, Cambridge. 

Richard E. Kerrich, M.A. Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Henry Almack, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

George John Dupuis, M.A. King’s 
College, Cambridge. 


GLOUCESTER. 


By the Lord Bishop, in the Cathedral 
Church, June 5. 


DRACONS, 

John R. F. Billingsley, M.A. Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

Charles F. Chawner, B.A. Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 

Henry Dowell, B.A. St. Peter's Coll.) 
Cambridge. 

Thos, lows. B.A. Queen's College, 
Cambridge. 

Edgecombe Rimell, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
By Let. Dim. from the Bishop of Exeter. 

Heury Gray, B.A. Christ .Ch., Oxf, 
By Let. Dim. the Bishop of Bristol. 

Henry Cox Morrell, Christ Church. Oxf. 

Jolin Earll Pitcher, M.A, Oriel College, 


Oxford. 
Francis , B.A. Worces- 
ter College, Oxford. | 
Clement Dawsonne Strong, B.A, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 
PRIESTS. 
Jobn Askew, B.A. Emmanuel College, 


Cambridge. 

Wm. Charles Holder, B.A. Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

Samuel Lysons, B.A, Exeter College, 
Oxford. 

Thomas Rolph, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

William J. Shaltock, B.A. St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 


Corpus 


| 
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HEREFORD. 


By the Lord Bishop, in the Chapel of 
Winchester College, May 12. 


DEACONS. 


Je Ekins, LL.B. New College, 

Robert John Rolles, B.A. New College, 
Oxford. 

C. H. Bayley, B.A. New College Oxf. 

A. Stewart, B.A. St. Alban Hall, Oxf. 

George Pinhorn, B.A. St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 

John P, Taylor, Lincoln College, Oxf. 

James R. Browne, B.A. Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

Wm. P. Evans, B.A. Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

PRIESTS. 


Henry Le Mesurier, B.A. New College, 
Oxford. 


Morgan Jones, B.A. Jesus College, 
Oxford. 

Robert Armitage, B.A. Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

John Purton, B.A. Trinity College, Oxf. 

Walter Macguire, B.A. Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


LINCOLN. 


By the Lord Bishop, at Buceden, on 
Sunday, the 29th of May. 


DEACONS. 

George Broadhead, B.A. Trinity Col- 

lege, Cambridge. 
ward Cookson, M.A. Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 

James W. S. Donnison, B.A. University 
College, Oxon. 

W. Hastings Kelk, B.A. Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

George Cave Orme, B.A. Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Sydney G. Osborne, B.A. Brasennose 
College, Oxon. 

John Travers Robinson, B.A. Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 

Thomas L. J. Sunderland, B.A. Caius 
College, Cambridge, 

George Wingfield, Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

James Cecil Wynter, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Oxon. | 


PRIESTS. 
Charles Bigsby, B.A. Trinity College, 


ambridge. 
Ww. Handley Bland, B.A. Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


John Boyer, B.A. Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

Daniel Capper, B.A, Queen's College, 
Cambridge. 

Henry Apreece Coles, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Dainty, B.A. Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Philip Fosbrooke, B.A. Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas Ladds, B.A. Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

Charles Longhurst, B.A. Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Wm. Godden Lyall, M.A. Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 

F, Wm. Maltby, B.A. St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Edmund Henry Outram, B.A. St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Storer, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


William Tomkins, B.A. Catherine Hall, _ 


Cambridge. 


OXFORD. 


By the Lord Bishop, in the Cathedral 
Church of Christ, May 29. 


DEACONS. 


Frederick Akers Dawson, M.A. Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, Curate of Bicester. 

W. B. Allen, D. C. L. Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. 

G. A. Browne, B.A. Chaplain of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 

C. W. Saxton, M.A. Chaplain of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

H. Partington, B.A. Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

C.A. Heurtley, M.A. Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 

Wm. North, B.A. Scholar of Jesus 
College, Oxford. 

Wm. W. Champneys, M.A. Brasen- 
nose College, Oxford, Curate of of Dor- 
chester. 

G. Madan, B.A. Student of Christ 
Church College, Oxford. 

Wm. Wheeler, M.A, Demy of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 

G. Phillimore, B.A. Student of Christ 
Church College, Oxford. 

J. Chandler, M.A. Scholar of Christ 
Church College, Oxford. 


PRIESTS. 


n’s , Oxford. 

F. K. Lehanion, B.A. Fellow of All 
Soul's College, Oxford. 
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W. D. Sheard, B.A. Sydney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, Curate of Noke. 

RH. Harrison, B.A. Trinity College, 
Oxford, Curate of Steeple Ashton. 

Edward Grimmett, B.A. Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, Curate of Swalcliffe and 
Epwell. 

R. F. Laurence, M.A. Student of Ch. 
Church, Oxford, Curate of Kirtlington. 

C. Baring, B.A. Christ Church, Oxford, 
Curate of Adderbury. 

H. Sanders, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

J. Evans, B.A. Scholar of Worcester 
College, Oxford. 

Wm. Griffith, M.A. Scholar of Jesus 
College, Oxford. 

L. A. Sharpe, B.A. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 

T. Scott, B.A, Queen's College, Camb. 
Curate of Goring. 

Wm. Parker, M.A. Feliow of New 
College, Oxtord. 

R. Durnford, M.A. Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, 

Charles Lushington, M.A. Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, 

Wm. Jacobson, M.A. Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, 


PETERBOROUGH, 


On Sunday, June 5, being Trinity 
Sanday, by the Lord Bishop, at a General 
Ordivation in the parish church of St. 
John the Baptist, Peterborough. 


DEACONS. 
Raisley Calvert, B A. Queen's College, 


Cambridge. 

Frederick Septimus Emly, M.A. Wad- 
ham College, Oxon. 

Wa. Pye Purvis, B.A. Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Ww. Servine, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Oxon. 

Wm. Thornton, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 


PRIRSTS. 

William Adams, B.A. Queen's College, 
Cambridge. 

John Frederick Amos, B.A. St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

Robert Moulton Atkinson, B.A. St. 
John's College, Cambridge. 

John Bateman Bateman, B.A. Balliol 


College, Oxon, 
Robert Samuel Battiscombe, M.A. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


Thomas Benson, B.A. St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


Abner W. Brown, B.A. Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Henry Dyke, B.A. Wadham College, 
Oxon. 

Edward C. F. Jeukins, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Francis Burford Leonard, B.A. Wad- 
ham College, Oxon. 

Moses Mitchell, B.A. Magdalen Hall 
Oxon. 

William Rawlings, B,A, Magdalen Hall, 
Oxon. 

Robert Roberts, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

Francis Tebbutt, S.C.L. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


SALISBURY. 


By the Lord Bishop, 


DEACON, 
Richard Peter Hoare, B.A, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
PRIESTS. 


Colin Campbell, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 

William Wells, M.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 


WORCESTER. 
By the Lord Bishop, March 5. 


DEACONS, 


John Kaye, M.A. Brasennose College, 
Oxford. 

Edward Meade, B.A. Wadham College, 
Oxford. 

George Hill Clifton, B.A. Worcester 
College, Oxford. 

William Boulton, B.A. Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

Henry Ainslie Whitmore, B.A. Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 

Francis Duncan, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

William Biscoe, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 


PRIESTS. 


Rev. Thomas Parry, B.A. Wadham 
College, Oxford. 

Rev. John Daniel Lloyd, B.A. Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 

Rev. John Crump Bayliss, B. A. 
Queen's College, Oxford. 

Rev. Richard Barneby, B.A. Brasen- 
nose College, Oxford. 

Rev. James Gorle, B.A, Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 
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NORWICH. 


By the Lord Bishop, in the Cathedral, 
June 5. 


DEACONS. 


G. Baker, B.A. Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 

M. Bird, B.A. Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 

C. Chapman, B.A. Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

. Evans, B.A. Corpus Christi College, 

Cambridge. 

J. Comyns, B.A. Trinity Coll, Dublin. 

T. Gord, B.A. Queen’s College, Camb. 

J. B. James, Student of Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

R. G. Lewis, B.A. Wadham College, 
Oxford. 

C. Lloyd, B.A. Jesus College, Oxford. 

L. F. Page, M.A. Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
Patteson, B.A. Exeter College, Ox- 
ord, 

T. Pooley, B.A. Jesus College, Camb. 

A. Ramsay, B.A. Clare Hall, Camb. 

F, W. Rhodes, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

J. M. Rodwell, B.A. Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

T. H. Say, B.A. Caius College, Camb. 

H. Sims, B.A. Pembroke College, Oxf. 

H. C. Smith, BA. Christ College, 
Cambridge, 

F. J. Stapleton, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

W. T. Thompson, B.A. Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

J. M. Williams, B.A. Christ College, 
Cambridge. 

R. Wilson, B.A. Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

J. T. E. West, Christ College, Cam- 
bridge. 

PRIESTS. 

W. Airy, B.A. Trinity College, Camb. 

J.C. Aldrich, B.A. Lincoln College, 
Oxford 


J. H. Bloom, B.A. Caius College 
Cambridge. 

C. B. Bowles, B.A, Exeter College, 
Oxford, 

W. L. Chafy, B.A. Sidney College, 
Cumbridge. 

W. H. Clark, B.A. Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge. 

F. C. Crick, B.A, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

T. Curtois, S.C.L. Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 
be 5 Deane, B.A. Exeter College, Ox- 
ord, 

J. R. Fiske, B.A. Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge. 

G. Heath, B.A. Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. j 

G. F. Howes, B.A. Oriel College, 
Oxford, 


G. W. Kerstead, B.A. Worcester Col- ; 


lege, Oxford. 
W. Leech, B.A, Queeu’s College, Ox- 
ford. 

J. Mainwaring, B.A. Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

W. Millett, B.A. Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

W. B. A. Raven, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

P, Ww. Raye, B.A. Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

J. Slade, B.A. St. Alben’s Hall, Ox- 
ford. 

R. Smith, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 

J. H. Stimson, B.A. Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

Ww. H. Syer, B.A, Jesus College, Cain- 
bridge. 

H. Walford, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

M. Waters, B.A. Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

W. L. Weddall, B.A. Catherine Hall, 

Wm. Whitear, B.A, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
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DECEASED. 
Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron. 
Vork. 
Can. Res. of Cath. Ch. , The Archbishop. 
Normanton Soar, R. York William Holmes Esq. 
to 
Southwell, V. Notts Henry Housen. “Southwell Coll. 
Widmorepool, R. . Notts W.F. Bird . . |F. Robinson, Esq. » 
Rondon. 

‘ricksea, R. with 
Essex H. Fothergill . |J. Robinson, Esq, 
Hornchurch, V. . .| Essex . .| Joha Walker . |New College, Oxford. 
St. Paul, Cov.Garden, R.| Middlesex . | F.Randolph, D.D.| Duke of Bedford. 

THrinchester. 
ley, h 

Hants H. T. Dampier . |The Lord Bishop. 
Exton, R. Hants . .| John Baynes’. |The Lord Bishop. 
Kingston, Isle of Wight} J. D. Ward . |G. Esq. 
Seal, P. : Archdeacon of Su 

Stcke,n Guildford, | Suey | George West . 
Winchester, St. Law- 

H. D. Gabel. [Lord Chancellor. 
Bath and Hells. 
Banwell, . Somerset . Dn. & Ch. of Bristol. 

: te Randolph, 
Bristol. D.D. 
Preb, in Cath.Ch. of . | Bristol . . Lord Chancellor. 
Chester. 
Kirkby Lonsdale, V. . | Westmorel. | J Sharpe . /Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Manchester, St. John, R.| Lancaster . | J. Clowes E. Byrom, Esq. 
Ely. 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. of . | Ely . . ’ 
Westwratting, V. | Cambridge | H- T+ Dampier . [Dean and Chapter, 
Ereter. 
Alphington, R. . Devon . . | W. Ellicombe . |Rev. R. Ellicombe. 
Preb, in Cath, Ch. of }| Exeter . The Lord Bishop. 
and Sam St. 
Thomas, and Devon . J.B. Copan) Ages] of 
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Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron. 
Gloucester. 

Marston Sicca, R. . Gloucester . | William Loggin . |Rev. W. Loggin. 

ihereford. 

Can. Res. of Cath. Ch. ; 

Dilwin, V. and % Hereford . | Thomas tet} Lord Bishop. 

Preb. of C e isho 
Selkirk, Hereford Francis Coke . 

Lichfield and Cobentry. 

Ashon, R. Warwick .| H.D.Gabell . |Chandos Leigh, Esq. 

Hincoln. 
C. Lincoln . f The Lord Bishop. 
ohn Emeris . | 
taugh-(| Gedfordshire |Corp.Christ. Coll. Oxf. 

Benningworth, R..and >| R. Ainslie, Esq 
Enderly, R. and 
Great rt G. R. Heneage, Esq. 
and Sometshy, R. . R. Burton, Esq. 

Henningby; R. Lincoln . Harry Pearce . | King’s Coll. Camb. 

Sheepshead, VV... Leicester C. Allsop . |Sir W. Gordon, Bart. 

Thimbleby, R. . . Lincoln . Wm. Holmes. |John Hotchkin, Esq. 

Llandaff. 
Lianarth, V. and Sir C. Morgan, Bart. 
LianvairKilgedlin, § | Fra. Homfray “larch &Ch of Liandalf. 
Porwicd. 
| Suffolk John Clarke . G, Shaw, Bart 
, R. 

Ashley, R. with ; 
Silverley, V. and j Cambridge . | Isaac Jackman . |Earl of Guilford. 
Kirtling, . 

Little Thurlow, Suffolk . Samuel Halstead | Rev. S. Halstead. 

Fritton, Suffolk . Charles Barlee . | Miss Buckle... 

Harpley, 
Norfolk . R. Hamond . . |J Spurgeon, Esq.. 

South Elmham, All ; 

Saints and St. ni Suffolk . John Holmes. |Alex. Adair, Esq. 
Thursford, R. with , Norfolk . James Fawcett . |St. John’s Coll. Camb. 


Snoring, R. 


i. 
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Preferinent. County. Deceased. Patron. 


Orford. 
Shipton-on-Charwell, R.| Oxford . . Thomas Slatter . | Mrs. Payne. 


| 


Peterdorough. 


| 
Cotterstock, I’. with 
Glapthorne, C. Northampton T. M. Hitchens . |Sir George Booth, &c. 


Middleton Cheney, R. | Northampton Ralph Churton | Brasenose College. 


Rochester. | | 
Min. Can. in Cath Ch. 
Kingsdown, R. with 
Mapiscombe, C.and 
Wouldham, R. 


| 


| Kent . . | Samuel Dn.&Ch. of Rochester. 


Lord Bishop. 


Salisbury. 
Binfield, R.. . . . | Berks 
Sutton Mandeville, V. | Wilts 


. | H.D. Gabell . Lord Chancellor. 
. | John Hibberd . J. Hibberd, Esq. 


St. David's. | 
Archdeaconry of . . | St. David's . | Ralph Churton . The Lord Bishop. 
R. . . Radnor. Fra.Coke . . King, as P. of Wales. 


Kidwelly, Caermarthen) Cha. W. Bowen Lord Chancellor. 
Lianbedr Painscastle,) Rad Preb. of Painscastle in 

Penderryn, R. with Brecon. .Q 


Brongywn, C. . . Cardigan . § | Robert Wynter . Rev. Robert Wynter. 


Name. Residence or Appointment. 
Allan, William............ Chapl. to the Right Hon. the Earl of Buchan. 
Crotch, Wm. Robert ...... Master of Lucton School, Taunton. 


De la Fitte, Alexander .... Evening Lecturer of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 
Fawsett, W., D.D. ........ Minister of Brunswick Chapel. 


George, H.St. .......... Incumbent of the Union of Aghado, County of Carlow. 
Gray, James ............ Chapl. to the E. 1. C. Establishment at Cutch, in the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Harper, Henry, J.C. ...... Joint Conduct. of Eton Coll. 

Hawkins, Wm. B, L. ...... Domestic Chapl. to H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex. 

Murray, T. Chapl. to the of Rothes. 

Remington, S............. Curate of St. Michael's, Lichfield, and principal Sar- 
rogate of the Diocese, in the 74th year of his age. 

Stedman, — D.D. ........ Minister of St. Margaret’s Chapel, Bath. 

Williams, — ............ Minister of Aldbourne, Wilts. 

Willoughby, H. P. ........ Chap. to Lord Holland, 


Late Minister of Bentinck Chapel, St. Mary-le-Bone. 
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MARRIED. 


Capel, Samuel Richard, M.A. of Wadham College, Oxford, youngest son of the late 
W. Capel, Esq, of Prestbury House, Gloucester, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
John Bush, Esq. of Kingsdown, Bristol. 

Causton, Thomas Henry, M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford, to the Hon. Frances Hester 
Powys, fifth daughter of the late Lord Lilford. 

Cookesley, W, G. M.A. of Kiag’s College, Cambridge, to Augusta, daughter of the 
late J. D. Foulkes, Esq. of Dawlish, Devon. | 

Cole, Francis, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late James Ewing, Esq. and sister to James 
Ewing, Esq. M.P. for Wareham. 

Cole, W. Sibthorpe, M.A. of Worcester College, to Mary, third daughter of the Rev. 
J. Maule, Perpetual Curate of St. Mary’s, Dover. 

Courtenay, Francis John, B.A. Fellow Commoner of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
Rector of North Bovey, Devon, to Emma Camilla, only daughter of the Rev. 
Williams Kilner, Rector of Weyhill, Hants. 

Daltry, J. W. M.A. of Trinit College, Cambridge, to Eliza, daughter of Edward 
Robson, Esq. Deputy High Steward of Westminster. 

Dewhurst, C. of Bury St. Edmunds, to Letitia, eldest daughter of N. W. Bromley, 
Esq. of Bansfield Hall, Suffolk. 

Farqubar, Aylmer, M.A. of Jesus College, Cambridge, to Mary, second daughter of 
the late T. Scholes, Esq. of High Bank, Lancashire. 

Forward, Rev. E. C. Rector of Combpyne, Devon, to Mary, youngest daughter of the 
late J. Banger Russell, Esq. of Beaminster, Dorset. 

Foster, R. M.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Fanny, youngest daughter of 
William Barwick, Esq. of Holt-lodge, Norfolk. 

Gaye, C. H. M.A. Curate of Christ Church, Blackfriars, to Frances, youngest of 

aughter of the late William Hopkinson, Esq. of Sutton, Northampton. 

Gilson, Wm. to Eliza, third daughter of the Bishop of Chester, 

Gresley, W. Nigel, of Neather Seale Hall, Leicestershire, to Georgiana Ann, second 
daughter of the late George Reid, Esq. of Brightlingsea Lodge, Essex. 

Hill, C. D, M.A, of Fetcham, Surrey, to Cicely, youngest daughter of the late Sir C, 
Willoughby, Bart. of Baldon House, Oxfordshire. ‘ 

Hodge, Vere, M.A. late of Uplyme, to Miss Darton, of Fillingham, near Lincoln. 

Hodgson, Charles, Rector of Gratton, Surrey, to Jane, youngest daughter of the late 
Rev. B. Cracroft. se 

Holt, Wm. F. M.A. late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Minister of Laura 
Chapel, Bath, to Catherine, daughter of the late John Stackhouse, Esq. of Edgar 
Buildings, Bath. 

Irving, William, B.A. of Jesus College, only son of William Irving, Esq. of Mellifout 
Abbey, Somersetshire, to Jane, only daughter of Joseph Seymour, Esq. in the 
county of Cumberland, 

Keunedy, Benj. Hall, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Jane, the 
awe daughter of the late Thomas Caird, Esq. and niece of Captain Devon, R.N. 


Knight, W., Curate of St. John’s, Hull, to Jane, daughter of the late J. Lowthorpe, Esq. 
of Welton. 

Leigh, Thomas Gerard, M.A, of Brasennose College, Oxon, to Henriana Matilda, 
youngest daughter of the late Lord Henry Murray, and niece to the Duke of Athol. 

Liewellyn, David, of East Knoyle, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Mr. J. Beaver, 
of Steeple Ashton, Wilts. 

Miller, E. M.A. to Mary, third daughter of the late John Wilson, Esq. of Fransey, 
Fifeshire. 

Neilson, Horatio, to Eliza Anne, daughter of Henry Burne, Esq. of Clifton, near 
Bristol. 

Palmer, Philip Hall, M.A. of Jesus College, Cambridge, to Beatrice, eldest surviving 
daughter of the late Wm. Aspinall, Esq. of Liverpool. 
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Pease, George, to Jane, youngest daughter of the late John Swinfen, Staffordshire. 

Pedder, Wm. Newland, M.A. of Worcester College, Oxford, and vicar of Clevedon, 
Somersetshire, to Caroline Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Peter Cotes, Esq. 

Pous, J. S. of Chelsea, to Catherine, second daughter of Mr, Charles Stevens, of 
Kensington Gore. 

Roberts, Ellis, Vicar of Llanynys, Denbighshire, to Charlotte, second daughter of the 
Rev. Henry Warren, Rector of Ashington, Sussex. 

Roberts, T. G. M.A. Fellow of Brasennose College, Canonof St. Asaph, and Rector 
of Lianrwst, to Maria Diana, eldest daughter of C. P. Jones, “> of er 

Robinson, J. T. of Jesus College, Cambridge, to Marian, eldest daughter of Captain 
Lugard of the Royal Military Asylum. 

Roe, Samuel ee to Anne Whithaurst, only child of the Rev. John Ellis, of 
Wotton Wawen, Warwickshire. 

Rosser, H. J. of Teignmouth, to Diana, daughter of J. Wartnata, Esq. of Middle Park 
Eltham. 

Rowden, Edward, M.A. formerly Fellow of New College, and vicar of Highworth, 
Wilts, to Ellen Frances, eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Ashfordby, Trenchard, of 
Stanton House in the same county. 

Sandby, George, Jun. of Denton laden. Norfolk, to Elizabeth Catherine, second 
daughter of Lieutenant General Hodgson. 

Smith, Wm. of Dunstan Hall, Derbyshire, to Mary Millicent, only daughter of Brough- 
ton Steade, of Beauchieff Abbey. 

Toll, Henry, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late George Day, Esq. of Prospect House, 
Worcester. 

Turner, George, of Cambridge, to Mary, third danghter of Mr. Francis Calder. 

Wallace, J, C. to Sophia Wilton Windeatt, only daughter of the late Samuel Milford 
Windeatt, Esq. of Bridgetown, Totnes, Devon. 

Watson, John Hewlett, Vicat of West Wrattling, Rector of Tyd St. Giles, in the 
county of Cambridge, to Clarissa Anne, daughter of Mr. Gregory, of Fleet Street, 


London, 
Wells, C. Bush, of Piercefield, Monmouthshire, to Vincentia, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Chatfield, Vicar of Chatteris. 


Whartoa, G. B.A, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Eleanor, daughter of John 
Hunt, Esq. of Oswestry. 


Whitehurst, T.B, M.A. of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, to Jane, daughter of 
Alexander Hatfield, Esq. of Twickenham. 


Wiilgress, J. T. to Arabella, second daughter of the late Henry Streatfeld, Esq. of 
Chiddingstone, 

Williams, Alfred, to Rosetta, youngest daughter of the late Thomas Cotton, Esq. of 
Chace Lodge, Enfield, Middlesex. 

Williams, Josephus, of Creaton, Northamptonshire, to Mary Ann Susannah, only 
daughter of the late Wm. Mount, oo St. Catherine's. 


Woodrutl, Thomas, B.A, of St. John’s College, to Elien, daughter of the late J. Old- 
ham, Esq. of Martin. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM APRIL TO JUNE INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
June 23. 


Rev. Benj. Parsons Symons, Warden of 
Wadham College, Grand Compounder. 


BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 


Rev. Edward Parris New, Fellow of St. 
John’s College. 


June 2. 


Rev. Richard William Jelf, Canon of 
Christ Church, Grand Compounder. 

Rev. Gilbert Gilbert, Wadham College, 
Grand Compounder. 


DOCTOR IN MEDICINE. 
June 2. 
John Mitchinson Calvert, Oriel College. 


DOCTORS IN CIVIL LAW. 
June 16. 


The Hon. Edwin Lascelles, Fellow of 
All Souls’ College. 


June 23. 
Wn. Elliot Marsh, Fellow of St. John’s 
College. 
BACHELORS IN CIVIL Law. 
May 5. 
Geoffrey Ekins, Fellow of New College. 
Mey 21. 


William Jaques, St. Alban’s Hall. : 


June 9, 


Rev. Benj. R. Perkins, Christ Chureh, 
Head Master of the Grammar School of 
Aylesbury, 


Stephenson Villiers Surtees, University 
College. 


June 10. 
Rev. William Goodenough Bayly, Fel- 
low of New College, 
BACHELOR IN MUSIC. 
June 25. 
Steph, Elvey, Organist of New College. 
MASTERS OF ANTS. 
March 26, 
Rev. Walter P. Powell, Worcester 
College. 
April 21. 


H. R. Beaumont, Christ Church, Grand 
Compounder, 


Rev. G. P, Stopford, late Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, 


Rev. Tho. Humphreys, Jesus College. 
Rev. R. French Laurence, Student of 
Christ Church, 


Rev. Stephen R. Cartwright, Christ 
Charch, 


Rev. William Young, Oriel College. 
John Cartis Hayward, Oriel Colle 
Rev. Power Turner, Pembroke 


April 28. 


Rev. Arthur Lister Kaye, Brasenose 
College. 


Rev. Edmund Riley, Lincoln College. 


Be 
— 
April 28. 
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George Cornewall Lewis, Student of 
Christ Church. 

Rev. George Innes, Scholar of Trinity 
College. 


Wm. Harry Surman, Trinity College. 
May 5. 

Richard Spry, Wadham College, Grand 
Compounder. 

Rev. James Allan Harrison, St. Mary 
Hall. 

Rev. James Lawson, St. Alban’s Hall. 

William Maundy Harvey, Wadham 
College. 

Wm. Dallas Bernard, Wadham College. 

Edward Seymour, Christ Church. 

David Jackson, Queen's College. 


May 153. 
James H. Hughes, Fellow of Magdalen 
College. 
William Pilkington, Demy of Magdalen 
College. 
Rev, Caleb Whitefoord, Queen’s Coll. 


May 21. 

Rev. John Clemson Egginton, Exeter 
College, Grand Compounder. 

Rev. Henry Danvers Clarke, Exeter 
College, Grand Compounder. 

Adolphus Kent, Exeter College. 

Rev. Richard Brindley Hone, Brasen- 
nose College. 


Rev. Wm. Holloway, Lincoln College. 
May 25. 


Rev. Hen. Fitz Hele, Queen's College. 

W., C. Davies, Jesus College. 

Rev. W. Mayo, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev, H. Ware, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. D. Umbleby, St. Edmund's 

Rev. H. Thompson, St. Edmund's Hall. 

W. W. Ellis, Brasenose College. 

S. Widdon, Lincoln College. 

Rev. G. S. Escott, Lincoln College. 

Rev. J. Manisty, Lincoln College. 

Rev. G. Bellamy, Lincoln College. 

Rev. E. Dix, Exeter College. 

Rev. G. T. Hudson, Trinity College. 

G. E, W. Jackson, University College. 

E. V. Steade, Magdalen College, Grand 
Compounder. 

G. A. Browne, All Souls’ College. 

Rev. E. H. Orme, St. Mary's Hall. 

Rev. H. T. Dyke, Oriel College. 

Rev. T. wa ng Fellow of Oriel Coll. 

Rev. J. Guard, Oriel College. 

E. T. Daniell, Balliol College. 

Rev. J. Twigger, Pembroke College. 

Rev. W. Browel, Fellow of Pembroke 
College. 


R. Guppey, Pembroke College. 


Rev. J. Wood, Christ Church. 
J. Matthews, Christ Church. 


June 2. 


Wm. Gray, Magdalen College, Grand 
Compounder. 

Sir Stephen Rich. Glynue, Bart, Christ 
Church, Grand Compounder. 

Rev. William Thomas Wyld, Christ 
Church. 

Francis Knyvett Leighton, Fellow of 
All Souls’ College. 

John Allen Giles, Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College. 

Rev. John James, Queen's College. 

Rev. Cha, Buckuer, Wadham College. 

Rev. Cha. S. Twistleton, Balliol Coll. 

Horatio Nelson Goddard, Brasenose 
College. 

Rev. Isaac Williams, Fellow of Trinity 
College. 

June 9. 


Thomas Fred. Dymock, Balliol College, 
Grand Compounder. 

John Jas. Scott, Exeter College, Grand 
Compounder. 

Hill Dawe Wickham, Exeter College. 

Alfred Charles Bridge, Exeter College. 

Thomas John Heming, Christ Church. 

Richard Greenall, Brasenose College. 

Tho. Jacob Birch, Brasenose College. 

Rev. James Francis Egerton Warbur- 
ton, Brasenose College. 

Rev. James Fletcher West, Brasenose 
College. 

Henry Doyle Sewell, Trinity College. 

Rev. Johw Oliver Willyams Haweis, 
Queen’s College. 

Rev. Thomas Octavius Foley, Queen's 
College. 

Rev. William Syms, Wadham College. 

Rev. John Sutton, Oriel College. 

John Williamson, New College. 

William Nettleship, Merton College. 

John Gregson, University College. 


June 16. 


John Upton Gaskell, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. James Armistead, Wadham Coll. 

Rev. Rich. Morris, Wadham College. 

Rev. Robert George Lewis, Wadham 
College. 

Rev. John Meredith, Christ Church. 

William Boulton, Christ Church. 

Johu Frederick Christie, Fellow of Oriel 
College. 

Rev. William Yarnton Mills, Trinity 
College. 

Thomas Lewin, Trinity College. 

William Nicholson, Trinity College. 
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Rev. Humphreys T. Parker, Balliol 
College. 

Rev. Dr. Dobree, Pembroke College. 

Edward Ernest Villiers, Fellow of Mer- 
ton College. 

Edward Eyre, Merton College. 

Rev. Henry Lemesurier, Fellow of New 
College. 

Same day John Heywood Hawkins, 
M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Rev. Edward Lockwood, M,. A. Jesus 
College, Cambridge, were admitted ad 


cundem, 
June 23. 

Rev. Joseph Esmond Riddle, St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall. 

Rev. Edward Power, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. Wm. Wilbraham Johnson, Brase- 
nose College. 

Rev. John Bateman Bateman, Balliol 
College. 

Rev. Charles Buchanan Pearson, Oriel 
College. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


March 26. 
John Arthur Gardner, Trinity College. 
Thomas N. Williams, Postmaster of 
Merton College. 
Cha. James ‘Tottenham, Balliol College. 


April 21. 

Samuel Taylor, St. Mary’s Hall, Grand 
Compounder. 

W. Seymour Blackstone, Christ Church, 
Grand Compounder. 

Charles Alfred Bury, Magdalen Hall. 

George Marwood, Christ Church. 

Tho. Thelluson Carter, Christ Church, 

Robert Cox Clitton, Scholar of Worces- 
ter College. 

Arthur Tho. Gregory, Lincoln College. 

Charles Worthy, Queen’s College. 

Stephen Thackwell, Pembroke College. 


April 28. 

Rev. Charles W. H. Alston, St. Mary’s 
Hall. 

Edward R. Berens, St. Mary’s Hall. 

Benjamin Remming, Magdalen Hall. 

Edward Harland, Wadham College. 

Henry James, Worcester College. 

John Mytton, Brasenose College. 

John Fisher, Brasenose College. 

Wm. Henry Boulton, Trinity College. 

Wm. Parr Phillips, Trinity College. 

John Edmund Eckley, Trinity College. 

Wm. Henry Hughes, Lincoln College. 

William R. Parker, Oriel College. 

Algernon Perkins, Oriel College. 

Charles James, Exeter College. 

William Bray, Exeter College. 


James Foottu, Exeter College. 
George Fred, Fowle, Balliol! College. 
Tho. Wm. Creaser, Pembroke College. 


May 5. 


P. Herbert Symonds, St. Edmund's Hall, 

Wm. Burton Dynham, Magdalen Hall. 

Henry Selby Hale, Magdalen Hall. 

William Lloyd Williams, Jesus College. 

Robert Gray, University College. 

Ashton Oxenden, University College: 

William G. Giles, Wadham College. 

W. A. Bathurst, Wadham College. 

Henry Auldjo, Brasenose College. | 

G. A. Goddard, Brasenose College. ° 

Wn. W. Knighton, Brasenose College. 

John Tobin, Brasenose College. 
Joseph H. Grice, Christ Church. 

John Posthumus Wilson, Demy of Mag- 

dalen. 

Hen. Cope Onslow, Demy of Magdalen. 

George Robbins, Magdalen. 

Charles King, Clerk of Magdalen, 

Joseph M. Jackson, Lincoln College. 

James Stuart, Trinity College. 

Henry Powell, Exeter College. 

Arthur R, Stert, Exeter College. 

John Oriel Colle 


George T. Whitfield, St. John’s College. 
May 15S. 


yA G, Simcox, Wadham College, Grand 
Compounder. 

Geo. B. Moore, Christ Church, Grand 
Compounder, 

Philip James Honeywood, Trinity Col- 
lege, Grand Compounder. 

George Cassan, Brasenose College. 

G. Clark, University College. 

W. Bird, University College. 

Digby Latimer, Lincoln College. — 

Edw. Walwyn Foley, Scholar of Wad- 
ham College. 

Wm. James Neale, Wadham College. 

Thomas D. Acland, Christ Church, 

Herbert Kynaston, Student of Christ 
Church, 

William Williams, Worcester College. 

John R, Errington, Worcester College. 

Cha. E. Armstrong, Worcester College. 

Henry Hobson, Queen’s College. 

Charles Cameron, Queen’s oe 

Henry G. Randall, Queen’s College. 

Thomas Legh Claughton, Scholar of 
Trinity College. 

W. Kitson, Scholar of Balliol Coliege. 

Archibald Allen Cameron, Pembroke 
College. 

Robert William Browne, Fellow of St. 
John’s College. 


Charles Spencer Baryon, New College. . 
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May 21. 
John Williams, Jesus College. 


Francis Laybourne Popham, University 
College. 

Frederick Campbell Polhill, University 
College. 

Joseph Dudley, Worcester College. 

Charles Vaughan, Wadham College. 

Joba Wa. Richards, Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College. 

William Henry Whitworth, Scholar of 
Corpus Christi College. 

George Edward Deacon, Scholar of 


— Christi College. 
harles Balston, Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College. 
Frederick Holme, Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College. 
Richard Edmund Tyrwhitt, Brasenose 
College. 
James H. Swainson, Brasenose College. 
Wm. Edw. Partridge, Brasenose Coll. 
William John Groves, Trinity College. 
John Lloyd Crawley, Trinity College. 
Edward Stephens, Rete College. 
George Henry Kempe, Exeter College. 
Charlies Penny, Pembroke College. 
John Narse, College. 


May 25. 


W. J. Coope, St. Mary's Hall. 

H. Carey, Worcester College. 

E. W. Hughes, Worcester College. 

T. Goodson, Worcester College, 

J. P. Cox, Magdalen Hall, 

J. K. Glazebrook, Magdalen Hall, 

G. Abbot, Magdalen Hall. 

A. Hewlett, Magdalen Hall, 

P. J. Newell, Magdalen Hall, Grand 
Compounder. 

A. 8. Lendon, Christ Church, 

W. A. Vaughan, Christ Church, 

C. 8. Green, Christ Church. 

T. B. H. Browne, Jesus College. 

W., Etwall, Trinity College. 

F. J. Bargmann, Trinity 

A. W. Wykeham, Trinity College. 

J. P. Taylor, Lincoln College. 

Joseph Birch, Pembroke College, 

J. Gaskin, St. Edmund's Hall. 

T. Garrett, Queen's College. 

C. L. Parker, Wadham College. 

S. F. Wood, Oriel College. 

R. F. Wilson, Oriel College. 

E. Cookson, University College. 

June 2. 
Jobn Evans, Jesus College. 
John Cunningham Robertson, Univer- 


"sity College. 


James Norton, University College. 


Arthur Cha. Tarbutt, Scholar of Wad- 
ham College. 

Henry Constantine Brooksbank, Wad- 
ham College. 

Theophilus Clive, Christ Church. 

Henry Walker, Christ Church, 

Charles Lloyd, Christ Church. 

Walter Wrottesley, Christ Church, 

William Vincent, Christ Church. 

George N. Simmons, Trinity College. 

John A. Morshead, Exeter College. 


June 9. 


Wm. Frogatt Bethell, Brasenose Coll. 

Hen. Geo. Surtees, Brasenose College. 

Arthur Edw. Knox, Brasenose College. 

William Graham, Christ Church. 

Francis Moore, Christ Church. 

Edw. Langton Ward, Wadbam Coll. 

Joseph Todd, Queen’s College. 

William Gatty, College, 

William Money, Oriel College, 

Simon Thomas Adams, Fellow of New 
College. 

James Roydon Hughes, Fellow of New 
College. 

Hen, Wightwick, Scholar of Pembroke 
College. 

June 16. 


Sir Walter Buchanan Riddell, Bart. 
Christ Chureh, 

Henry Moncreiff, New College, 

Richard Leigh, Brasenose College. 


June 23. 


James Frederick Secretan Gabb, Jesus 
College. 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 


The new Proctors have been admitted 
with the usual solemnities. The Very Rev. 
the Dean of Christ Church presented the 
Rev, Daniel Veysie, M.A. Student of 
Christ Church, as the Senior Proctor for 
the ensuing year; and the Vice-President 
of Magdalen College ( Professor Daubeny ) 
presented the Rev. Robert Meadows 
White, M.A. Fellow of Magdalen College, 
as Junior Proctor, who having taken the 
accustomed oaths, were admitted 
by the Vice-Chancellor, 

The Proctors nominated for Pro-Proc- 
tors the following gentlemen :— 

Rev. John Williams, M.A, Student of 
Christ Church. 


Rev. Augustas Short, M, A. Student of 
Christ Church. 
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Frederick J. Parsons, M. A. Demy of 
Magdalen College. 

Rev. J. Linton, M. A, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College. 

March 26. 

In Convocation, the following Public 
Examiners for the ensuing year were una- 
nimously approved of :— 

In Literis Humanioribus. 

Rev. the Principal of New Inn Hall. 

Rev. R. D. Hampden, M. A. late Fel- 
low of Oriel College. 


Rev, J. Carr, A. Fellow of Balliol 
College. 


In Diseiplinis Mathematicis et Physicis. 


Rev. the Savilian Professor of Geo- 
metry. 


Rev. A. P. Saunders, M. A. Student of 
Christ Church, 

Rev, R. Walker, M.A. Tutor of Wad- 
ham College. 

April 8. 

John Edward Walker, B. A. of Balliol 
College, was elected a Fellow of Oriel 
College; and Edw, Ernest Villiers, Esq. 
B. A. of Merton College, was elected Pro- 
bationary Fellow of that Society. 


April 19. 
At a meeting of the Heads of Colleges, 
the Rev. Renn Dickson Hampden, M. A. 


late Fellow of Oriel, was chosen to preach 
Canon Bampton’s Lectures for the year 


1832, 
April 21. 


In Convocation, it was agreed, by a 
majority of 76 to 39, to affix the Univer- 
sity Seal to a Petition to the House of 
Commons against the Bill for amending 
the Representation of the People, now in 
Committee before that Honourable House. 


April 26, 

In a Convocation holden for the elec- 
tion of an inferior Bedel in Law, in the 
room of Wm. Taman, deceased, Thomas 
James, late Deputy Marshal, and after- 
wards one of the Inspectors of the Univer- 
sity Police, was clected by a considerable 
majority. The numbers were—for Tho- 
mas James, 88 ; for Richard Pearson, 48; 
for Henry Kilbee, 26. 


May 2. 

In full Convocation, Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis, Bart. D.C.L. of Christ Church, and 
Thomas Grimston Bucknall Estcourt, Esq. 
D.C.L. of Corpus Christi College, were 
unanimously elected to serve in the en- 
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suing Parliament as Bu for the 
University, Sir R. H. Inglis was pro- 
ae. by the Very Reverend the Dean of 
hrist Church, Mr. Estcourt by the Pre- 
sident of Corpus. 
May 3. 


Mr. Kettle of Exeter College, Mr, Dob- 
son of University, and Mr. Latimer of 
Lincoln, were elected Lord Crewe’s Exhi- 
bitioners; and Mr, Fox of St. Edmund's 
Hall, and Mr, Quarmby of Lincoln, Scho- 
lars of Lincoln College. 


May 5. 
Mr, Francis Edward Morse was elected 
an Exhibitioner on the Michel’s Founda- 
tion at Queen’s College. 


May 7. 


The Rev. Richard Briscoe, B.A. Curate — 
of Llangollen, North Wales, was elected 
Scholar of Jesus College. 

Mr, George Hill Clifton, B. A. Scholar 
of Worcester College, was elected a Fellow 
of that Society ; and Mr, Rowland Muck- 
lestone, Commoner, a Scholar of that Col- 


May 12. 


Mr. Henry Woolleombe, Mr. William 
Law Hussey, Mr. Henry Blair Mayne 
and Mr. Robert Richard Anstice, were 
elected Westminster Students of Christ 


Church. 
May 13. 


Mr. Cha. Badham was admitted Scho- 
lar of Wadham College. 
May 16, 
Mr. Erroll Hill was admitted Scholar of 
New College. 
The names of those Candidates who, at 
the close of the Public Examinations in 
Easter Term, were admitted by the Public 
Examiuers into the Four Classes of Litera 
Humaniores, according to the alphabetical 
arrangement prescribed by the statute, 
stand as follows:— 


First Class. 

Acland, Thomas Dyke, Christ Charch, 

Browne, Robert, St. John’s 

Churton, Henry, Balliol College. 

Claughton, Thomas L. Trinity College. 
Kynaston, Herbert, Christ Church. 

Wilson, Robert F. Oriel College. 

Wood, Samuel F, Oriel College. 


Balston, Cha. Christi College. 
Bunyon, Charles, College. 
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Cameron, Arch, Pembroke College. 
Cassov, George, Brasenose College. 
Clarke, George, University Coleg 
Deacon, Geo. Corpus Christi College. 
Holme, W. Frederick, Corpus Christi 
College. 
Kitson, Walter, Balliol College. 
Pennefather, William, Balliol College. 
Penny, Charles, Pembroke College. 
Popham, Francis, University College. 
Randall, Henry G. Queen’s College. 
Richards, John W. Corpus Christi 
College. 
Robertson, John C. University College. 
Simcox, Thomas G. Wadham College. 
Stephens, Edward, Exeter College. 
Tyrrwhitt, Rich. E. Brasenose College. 
Whitworth, William H. Corpus Christi 
College. 
Williams, John, Jesus College. 
Wilson, John P. Magdalen College. 


Third Class. 
Boyd, William, University College. 
Brent, Daniel, University College. 
Broad, John St. Edmund's Hall. 
Brooke, Francis C, Christ Charch. 
Burgemann, Frederick, Trinity College. 
Carey, Henry, Worcester College. 
Foley, Edward W. Wadham College. 
Gilman, James, St. John’s College. 
Green, Charles, Christ Church. 
Hughes, Edm. W. Worcester College. 
Kempe, Heury George, Exeter College. 
Moncrieff, Henry, New College. 
Moore, Francis, Christ Charch. 
Simmons, George N. Trinity College. 
Vincent, William, Christ Church, 
Walker, Henry, Christ Church, 


Fourth Class. 
Barrow, John, Wadham College. 
Bigge, Edward, University College. 
Creaser, Thomas, Pembroke College. 
Errington, John R. Worcester College. 
Everard, Salisbury, Balliol College. 
Fisher, John, Brasenose College, 
Gray, Robert, University College. 
Hardwick, Edward, Queen's College. 
Herland, Edward, Wadham College. 
Hebson, Henry, Queen's College. 
Isham, Arthur, Christ Charch. 
King, Charles, Magdalen College. 
M‘Geachy, Foster A. Balliol College. 
Mytton, John, Brasenose College. 
Orde, Charles W. Universit y College. 
Swale, J. Hogarth, Queen's College. 
Whidborme, Geo, F, Queen's College. 


The names of those Candidates who are 
admitted by the Public Examiners into the 
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Four Classes of Discipline Mathematice et 
Physica, according to the alphabetical 
arrangement in each Class prescribed by 
the statute, stand as follow :— 
First Class. 
Ackland, Thomas Dyke, Christ Charch. 
Balston, Cha. Corpus Christi College. 
Boyd, William, University College. 
Browne, Robert, St. John’s College. 
Perkins, Algernon, Oriel College. 
Simcox, Thomas, Wadham College. 


Second Class. 
Kempe, George, Exeter College. 
Randall, Henry, Queen's College. 
Wilson, Robert, Oriel College. 


Third Class. 
Moncrieif, Henry, New College. 
Richards, John, Corpus Christi College. 


Fourth Class. 
Goslin, Edward, Magdalen Hall. 
M‘Geachy, Forster A. Balliol College. 


The number of the Fifth Class, namely, 
of those who were deemed worthy of their 
Degree, but not deserving of any honour- 
able distinction, was 92. 


May 25. 


Being the first day of Act Term, the 
Rev. Henry Duke Harington, M. A. Fel- 
low of Exeter College; the Rev. Robert 
Biscoe, M. A. Student of Christ Church, 
and the Rev. Edward Higgins, M. A. of 
Brasenose College, were nominated Mas- 
ters of the Schools for the year ensuing. 


May 27. 


The Examiners appointed to decide the 
Mathematical Scholarship, announced that 
they had elected the Rev. George Henry 
Sachevercll Johnson, B. A. and Taberdar 
of Queen’s College. 

On the same day the Rev. Isaac Wil- 
liams, B.A. Scholar of Trinity College, 
was admitted Fellow ; and Mr. John Tho- 
mas, Mr. Wim, Shepherd and Mr. Edward 
Cane, were admitted Scholars of that 
Society. 


June 4. 
Mr. Richard William Higgs, Mr. Wm. 
Hunter and Mr. Thomas Penny, were 


elected Probationary Fellows of St. John’s 
College from Merchant Tailors’ School, 
June 6. 


Mr. Spranger, Commoner of Exeter Col- 
lege, was elected a Scholar of that Society. 
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June 8. 

The Rev. Wm. Hen. Robinson Michell, 
M.A. was admitted actual Fellow of Tri- 
nity College. 

Mr. Levy of Exeter College, and Mr. 
Jackson of Queen’s College, were elected 
Scholars on the Old Foundation at Queen's 
College. On the same day Mr. William 
Scott was elected an Exhibitioner on Mr. 
Michel's Foundation at Queen's College. 


June 14. 
Dr. Tournay resigned the Wardenship 
of Wadham College, which he had held 
for twenty-five years. 


June 16. 

The Rev. B. P. Symons, B.D. Fellow 
and Tutor of Wadham College, was una- 
nimously elected Warden in the room of 
Dr. Tournay. 


PRIZES. 


CHANCELLOR'S PRIZES, 
Latin Verse. 
Subject:—‘* Numantia,” 
Adjudged to 
Roundell Palmer, Scholar of Trinity Coll, 
Essay. 
Subject :—“ On the Use and Abuse of 


Theory.” 
Adjudged to 


Charles Page Eden, B.A. Oriel College. 
Latin Essay. 

Subject:—‘ Quaenam fuerit Oratorum 

Atticorum apud Populum auctoritas ?” 
Adjudged to 

Charles Wordsworth, B, A. Student of 
Christ Church. 

SIK ROGBR NEW DIGATBE’S PRIZE. 
English Verse. 
Subject:—‘* The Suttees.” 
Adjudged to 

Percy Macaulay Ashworth, Commoner 
of Wadham College. 

THEOLOGICAL PRIZB. 

Subject: —‘* The Evidence deduced 
Prophecy in Support of the Truth of Chri 
tianity. 

Adjudged to 

Benjamin Harrison, B. A. Student of 

Christ Church. 
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The following subjects are proposed for 
the ensuing year :— 


CHANCBLLOR'S PRIZES. 
Latin Verse. 
Subject:—* Attila.” 


English Essay. 
Subject: The Study different Lan- 
h 


uages as it relates to the Philosophy of the 
‘Human Mind.” 


Latin Essay. 
Subject :— De Stoicorum Disciplina.” 


The first of the above subjects is in- 
tended for those gentlemen who, on the 
day appointed for sending the Exercises to 
the Registrar of the University, shall not 
have exceeded four years, and the other 
two for such as shall Love exceeded four, 
but not completed seven years, from the 
time of their matriculation. 


S/R ROGER NEWDIGATB'S 


[For the best Composition in English 
Verse, not limited to fifty lines, by any 
Under Graduate who, on the day above spe- 
cified, shall not have exceeded four years 
from the time of his matriculation.) 


Subject Staffa.” 
TU BOLOGICAL PRIZB. 


Subject :—On The Fulness of Time” 
at which Christ appeared on Earth. 


The subject above stated, as onomanne 
by the Judges, for an English y, is 
proposed to Members of the University 
on the following conditions, viz.—1. The 
Candidate must have his Examina- 
tion for the Degree of B.A. or B.C.L.— 
2. He must not, on June 8th, have ex- 
ceeded his Twenty-eighth Term.—3. He 
must have commenced bis Sixteenth Term 
eight weeks previous to the da _. 
for send his Essay to i 

of the University.—In every case the 
Terms are to be computed from the matri- 
culation inclusively. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM APRIL TO JUNE INCLUSIVE. 


BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 
May 18. 


Rev. Thomas Smith, Emmanuel College, 
Compounder, Vicar of Bierton and Stoke 
Mandeville, Bucks, 

June 11. 

Rev. Charles Porter, Caius College. 

Rev. W. H. Walker, Fellow of Queen's 
College. 

Rev. Alfred Veasey, Fellow of St. 
Peter's College. 

Rev. Thomas Tylecote, Fellow of St. 
John’s College, 

Rev. Henry John Rose, Fellow of St. 
John’s College. 
Rev. Robert Andrews, Fellow of Em- 


manuel College. 
DOCTOR IN PHYSIC. 
April 20. 
George Burrows, Caius College. 


LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC. 


May 18. 
Henry Charles Duckie, Queen’s Coll. 


BACHELORS IN PHYSIC. 


June 1. 
John Armitage Nicholson, Trinity Coll. 
(Compounder). 
Richard Greenup, Queen's College, 
John Barr, Emmanuel College. 
June 11, 
Henry Lee, Caius College. 
Joseph Wm. Noble, Trinity Hall. 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW, 
April 20. 
Rev. D. B. Langley, St. John’s Coll. 


Rev. E. Pepys Nottidge, Trinity Hall. 
Rev. T. C. Haddon, St, John’s College. 


May 18. 
John David Hay Hill, Trinity Hall, 


June 1. 


Samuel Hobson, Catherine Hall. 


HONORARY MASTERS OF ARTS. 


May 2. 
Lord Charles Wellesley, son of the 


Duke of Wellington. 


May 6, 
Edward Ellice, Esq. Trinity College. 
Francis Dashwood, Esq. Trinity Coll. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
April 20. 

Rev. J. Lloyd Wallace, Trinity Coll. 

Rev. Wm. Williamson, St. John’s Coll. 

Rev. George Philip Simpson, Corpus 
Christi College. 

Rev. Aylmer Farquhar, Jesus College. 

Rev. tees B, Lutener, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. Edmund Russell, Catherine Hall. 

Rev. John James Smith, Fellow of 
Caius College. 


May 18. 
Rev. R. Money Chatfield, Trinity Coll. 
Spencer Horatio Walpole, Trinity Coll. 
Robert Mann Blackett Bocherby, St. 
John’s College. 
Lionel Olive, Corpus Christi College. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
April 20. 
Augustus Fitzroy, Trinity College. 
Richard George Jebb, Trinity College. 
William Henry Rough, Trinity Coll. 
Henry Trail Simpson, Trinity College. 
Robert Wegg, St. John’s College. 
Wm. George Moore, St. John’s Coll. 
John Ball, St, John’s College. 
Henry Villiers Crotty, St. Peter's Coll. 
Horatio Westmacott, Corpus Christi 
College. 
Henry N. Bousfield, Queen’s College. 
Edward B. Warren, Queen's College. 
Peter Von Essen, Queen’s College. 
Thomas Scott Bonnin, Queen's College. 
Henry Dawson, Catharine Hall, 
Joseph Oldknow, Christ’s College. 
John Wm, Clarke, Sidney Sussex Coll. 


April 26. 
Henry Churchman Long, Christ's Coll. 
Charles Darwin, Christ’s College. 
May 6. 
C. W. H, Evered, Corpus Christi Coll. 
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18. 
acon, King’s College. 


Edmund Durnford, King’s Colle 
James Wanklin Dowell, King’s Cail. 
John Halsey Law, King’s College. 
Thomas Anderson, Trinity College. 
Henry Robert Lloyd, Trinit Colle ° 
Harry Stephen Thompson, Trinity Coll, 
Henry T. Lumsden, St, John’s College. 
Robert L. Hill, St. John's College. 
Henry Wm. Bates, St. Peter's College. 
Eden Sep. Greville, Clare Hall. 

John Banning, Trinity Hall. 


John Forster, Trinit 
Nathan Wetherell, 
George Farish, 


Hall. 


rinity Hall, 


ueen’s College. 


Francis Woolcock Pye, Queen's Coll. 
William Barker, Catherine Hall. 

John Maurice Jones, Catherine Hall. 
Henry Mort, Catherine Hall, 
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Alfred Baldwin, Jesus College. 
Joah Crossley, Magdalene College. 
Evekiel A. Rouse, Sidney Sussex Coll, 


June 1. 
Edward Guille, St. John’s College, 
Thomas George Kidd, Caius College, 
-Wm. Marsh, Pembroke College. 


June 11, 
John Armitage Nicholson, Trinity Col- 
lege (Compounder), 
Court D’Ewes Granville, Trinity Coll. 

- The following gentlemen of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, were on Friday, June 3, 
admitted of this University, ad eundem:— 
The Rev. Thos, Leeson Cursham, D.C.L. 
of Lincoln College; the Rev. William 
Dan. Conybeare, M.A. of Christ Church ; 
and Charles Tyell, M.A. of Exeter Col- 


lege. 


PREVIOUS EXAMINATION.—LENT TERM, 1831. 
EXAMINERS, 


John Heath, M.A, King’s College. 
Edward Baines, M.A. Christ’s College. 


(The names are arranged alphabetically.] 
FIRST CLASS, 


Abdy, Joh, 
Ackers, Trin, 
Adair, Trin, 
Allen, Pemb, 
Allen, Trin. 
Andras, Joh. 
Andrews, Trin. 
Arabin, Trin. 
Baillie, Trin. 
Baker, Joh. 
Bamfield, Clare 
Barber, Joh. 
Barker, J.H. Joh. 
Barker,W.G.Joh. 
Barlow, Sid, 
Barnes, Trin. 
Barry, Qu. 
Bateman, Corpus 
Bateman, Chr, 
Barton, Joh. 
Bathurst, Joh. 
Begbie, Pemb. 
Bellingham, Joh. 
Benett, Trin. 
Bennett, Corpus 
Bindloss, Magd. 
Birch, Joh. 
Birrell, Sid. 
Blenkinsopp, Trin. 
Blyth, Chr, 
Bogue, Chr. 


Bolton, Clare 
Borton, Tr. H, 
Boteler, Trin, 
Bowstead, Pemb. 
Bowyear, Caius 
Brade, Qu. 
Braune, Sid. 
Brombead, Trin. 
Brookfield, Trin, 
Brown, Trin, 
Brown, Emm. 
Buck, Emm. 
Bucknell, Trin. 
Bunbury, C. Trin. 
Burford, Chr. 
Bury, Joh. 
Caley, = Joh, 
Calthorp, Joh. 
Campbell, Tr. H. 
Campbell, Trin. 
Cantrell, Emm. 
Cardew, Joh. 
Carleton, Trin. 
Carlyon, Clare 
Carter, Joh, 
Cartmell, Emm, 
Cartwright, Qu. 
Cass, Jes. 
Caton, Trin. 
Cavendish, sen, Trin. 
Chambers, Joh, 


Hen, Calthorp, M.A. Corpus Christi Coll, 
Edward Biley, M.A, Clore Hall, 


Childs, Trin. | Garden, Trin, 
Cogan, Cath. Gayton, Trin, 
Cottam, Cath, | Glennie, Pet, 
Couchman, Clare | Glover, Pet. 
Creuze, Joh, |Greaves, Trin. 
Crosse, Cath. |Greensill, Corpus 
Dansey, Down. | Greenslade, Trin, 
Dickenson, Magd. | Grey, Trin. 
Dimock, Joh. |Grigson, Corpus 
Domett, Joh, | Grylls, Trin, 
Drayton, Trin. | Gwilt, Caius 
Durban, © Qu. Hall, Joh. 
Dusautoy, Joh. |Hamerton, Trin. 
Edwards, Jes. Hammon, Qua. 
Ellice, Caius | Hammond, Jes, 
Elliott, C.B. Qu. Hankinson, Trin. 
Elfiott, J. Qu. Harman, Caius 
Evans, Qu. Harris, Trin. 
Evans, Cath. | Haworth, «Chr. 
Fawcett, Magd. | Heathcote, « Joh. 
Fawssett, Jes. Heathcote, Trin, 
Feachem, Trin, | Hedges, Qu. 
Fellowes, Joh. |Heywood, Trin, 
Fisher, Jes. Hifdyard, Chr, 
Fisk, Corpus} Hine, Corpos 
Forster, H. Corpus| Holmes, Magd. 
Forster, J. Corpas| Holroyd, Chr. 
Fowler, Trin, | Hopkins, Caius 
Francis, Joh. | Hopkins; Magd. 
Fussell, Sid. {Hornby, Joh. 
Garden, Pet. 'Howard, ‘Joh, 
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Howes, 
Howlett, 
Hubbard, 
Haghes, 
Hughes, 
Humble, 
Hurt, 


Hutchinson, 


Irwin, 
Jacob, 
Jaques, 
Jenkyns, 
Jerrard, 
Jones, L. 
Jones, E. 
Jones, T. 


Jones, F. J. 


Jones, J. 
Jones, T. 
Jones, 
Kempe, 
Kemplay, 
Kent, 
Kidd, 
Kimpton, 
Kinglake, 
Kirwan, 
Kitson, 
Knox, 
Laffer, 
Lamb, 
Langdon, 
Leach, 
Leighton, 


Lydekker, 


Alington, 
Allbut, 
Allott, 
Arden, 
Barlow, 
Barlow, 
Bateman, 
Bates, 
Begley, 
Bertles, 
Bishop, 
Brewitt, 
Bullen, 


Cavie, 
Cazalet, 
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Magd.| M‘Donald, Trin. | Poore, 
Joh. | Mackie, Pemb. | Pound, 
Trin. | Mackinnon, Joh. | Pratt, 
Joh. | Maddock, Cath. | Price, 
Trin. | Malcolm, Joh. | Price, R. 
Emm. | Manners, Corpus Priest, 
Jes. Marriott, Sid. | Pugh, 
Magd. | Marsden, Cath. Quirk, 
Qu. Marshall, —- Trin. | Raikes, 
Emm, | Martin, Sid. Reeve, 
Trin. | Massey, Joh. | Reynolds, 
Clare | Matcham, Tr. H. | Ripley, 
Caius | Maxwell, Joh. 
Qu. | May, Jes. | Ro 
Cath. | Meadows, Corpus Ro “yg 
Cath. | Mercer, Trin. Roots, 
Joh. | Metcalfe, Joh. Roper, 
Joh. | Mitton, Jes. Rose, 
Joh, Monteith, Trin. Rose, 
Eum. | Montgomery,Corpus Royle, 
Clare | Myers, Clare Sale, 
Trin. | Nairne, Trin, | Sanders, 
Clare | Nash, Down. Scale, 
Emm. | Nelson, Pet. Scholefield, 
Trin. | Nicholson, Chr. 'Sculthorpe, 
Trin. | Nicholson, Emm. Sharp, 
Corpus} Noble, Joh. (Sharpe, 
Magd. | Noble, Sid. |Simpson, 
Trin. | North, Trin. (Sloane, 
Chr. | Ottley, Trin. |Smith, 
Cath. | Owen, Caius (Smith, 
Joh. | Owen, Joh. (Smith, C. 
Pemb., | Paley, Joh. (Smith, D. 
Joh. | Palmer,C. Joh. (Suape, 
Qu. Parker, Joh. (Snow, 
Jes. Pearce, Qu. Spear, 
Joh. Peat, Pet. (Speck, 
Trin, | Phelps, Trin. | Spence, 
Tr. H. | Philpott, Joh. (Spooner, 
Magd. | Pine, Trin. — Staveley, 
Cath. | Platten, Caius Stawell, 
Trin. 

SECOND CLASS, 
Joh. Chapman, Corpus| Ingram, 
Cath, | Clarke, W.T. Joh. 
Clare | Daniel, Pet. | James, 
Trin. Dawson, Jes. | Jones, 
Cath. | Donn, Joh. | Judd, 
Jes. Downs, Chr. | Keeli 
Trin. | English, Trin. | Kenrick, 
Trin. | Fardeli, Chr. | Kerr, 
Emm. | Gough, Qu. | Lee, 
Pemb. | Hammersiey,Trin. | Lee, 
Jes. | Helps, Magd. | Luxiord, 
Pet. | Her Joh. | Marshall, 
Pet. | Hill, Trin. ~~ 
Trin. | Holland, Pemb. | Messen 
Pemb, | Helt, $id, | Mitchell, 
Cath, | Hotchkin, Joh. | Palmer, 
Trin, | Halett, Qu. Pigot, 


Qu. {Stevens, Pet. 
Joh, | Stock, Trin. 
Caius |Stockdale, Trin. 
Clare {Stoddart, Jes. 
Qu. Tate, Emm. 
Corpus |Taylor, J. Joh. 
Cath. | Temple, Magi. 
Joh, |Thompson, Corpus 
Corpus | Thompson, J, Joh. 
Trin. Tindall, Trin, 
Qu. Tomlinson, Joh. 
Joh, |Travers, Chr. 
Corpus | Tuck, Caius 
Cath, |Tuck, Corpus 
Caius |Tuck, Jes. 
Jes. Turner,C. Joh. 
Magd. |Turner, T. F. Joh. 
Clare |Umpleby, Qu. 
Trin. Vaudrey, Qu. 
Trin. | Ventris, Joh. 
Joh. |Walford, — Trin. 
Joh. |Walter, Sid. 
Jes. |Ward, Corpus 
Caius |Whitaker, Qa. 
Joh. |Wilding, Trin. 
Magd. | Williams, Joh. 
Joh. |Williams, Magd. 
Joh. |Williams, Emm... 
Trin. |Wilson, R. Joh. 
Pet. |Wimberley, Joh. 
Caius |Wirgman, Pet. 
Trin, |Wirgman, Trin. 
Trin. |Wix, Pet. 
Qu. Wood, Joh. 
Joh. |Wood, F. Trin. 
Caius |Wood, R. Trin. 
Joh. |Woodfall, Trin. 
Joh. |Worsley, Magd. 
Caias | Wright, C. Trin. 
Cath, | Wright, W. Trin. 
Pet. | York, Qu. 
Qu. Potchett, Joh. 
Cath. | Price, J. Qu. 
Qu. Roberts, Joh. 
Trin, | Russel), Sid. 
Trin, | Sharpe, Qu. 
Joh. | Spencer, Jes. 
Trin. | Stead, Caius 
Joh. |St. John, Down. 
Joh. | Teed, Jes. 
Trin. | Thompson, Jes. 
Trin, |Torkington, Emm. 
Pet. | Venn, Cath. 
Joh. |Wardroper, Chr. 
Pemb. | Wilkinson, Jes. 
Emm, | Wyatt, Joh. 
Joh. | Wylde, Joh. 
Tr. H. | Young, Qu. 


{ 
ley, 
Lioyd, 
Lockwood, 
Loder, 
Lowe, 
Lowe, 
Loxley, 
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MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Act of Parliament for authorizing 
the removal of the present Botanical Gar. 
den to a more eligible site, received the 
royal assent on Wednesday, March 31. 


At the close of the examination at St, 
John’s College on Wedndsday, the First 
Class in each year was arranged as fol- 
lows :— 

THIRD YEAR. 


T. Cotterill. W. Milne 
Laing. Considine. 
Promby. Brade. 
T. Radcliffe. Martin. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Barber. Massey 
Creuze. Quirk 
Howlett. T. H. Barker. 
J. Thompson. Sanders. 
Pound, R, Wilson, 
Heathcote Sale. 
Chambers * | Fellowes. 
Paley. R. M. Wood, 
Taylor. Barton. 


Andras Bathurst, 
Langdon 


FIRST YEAR. 


Dobson. 
Joates earon 
Welldon Hamilton 
Hey. Beresford 
Lawson Cundill 
Richards §"% | Smoothey 
Bullock Bryer 

Giles Rolfe § Sharpley 
White. Sandford aq. 
Trentham. Drinkwater 5 
Cross. J. Moore. 

Low. Kennedy 

J. Wood. G. Newby 
C. Catterill. Sherard, 


June 1. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday, a 
Grace passed the Senate, to re-appoint 
the Syndicate to inquire whether any and 
what alterations can be made with ad- 
vantage in the present mode of examining 
the candidates for mathematical honours, 
and to report to the Senate before the end 
of next term. 


Teinity Cotrecr Examination, 
Alphabetical List of the First Class. 
SENIOR SOPHS. 


Hamilton. Webster. 
Haw t rey. West. 
Heath. 


JUNIOR SOPHS. 


E. Bunbury. Hankinson. 
Boteler. Kemplay. 
Brown, Loder. 
Caton, Phel 
Feachem. Wright. 
Fowler. 

FRESHMEN, 
Birks. Marsh. 
Donaldson. Morison. 
Forsyth, | G. P. Phillips. 
Gooch. Pryor. 
E. Hoare. Selw n. 
A. Hulton, Stephenson. 
Johnstone. W. D. Watson. 
‘Leathley. Wright. 

April 14. 


The following gentlemen of Trinity 
College were elected Scholars of that 


society :~— 

West. Boteler. 

hapman. . J. F. Bunbary. 

Dobson. E. H. Bunbury. 

Hawtrey. Kempley. 

Webster. Fowler. 

G. Williams. Westminster Scholars, 

Morrison. Latimer. 

Hankinson. Eales. 

Lydekker. Wrottesley. 


Thomas Gaskin, Esq. B.A. of St. John’s 
College, has been elected Fellow and As- 
sistant Tutor of Jesus College. 

Christopher Clarke, B.A. Scholar of St. 
John’s College, has been elected a Tyr- 
whitt’s Hebrew Scholar of the first class ; 
and John Smith, B.A. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, a Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar of the 
second class. 4 

‘May 18, 

A Grace to the following effect passed 
the Senate:—* To authorize the Syndics 
of the Press to pull down all the houses 
and buildings lately: purchased by the 
University for the erection of the Pitt 
Press, (with the exeeption of Messrs. 
Watford’s and Bell’s houses,) and to sell 
the old materials,” 

A aon his day the follow 

t a Congregation ¢ ayt - 
ing gentlemen were appointed Barnaby 
Lecturers :— 

Mathematical. —Rev. Professor Henslow, 
St. John’s College. 

Philosophical.— Rev. R. Wood, C. C.C. 

Rhetorical.—-Rev. Geo, G. Carrighan, 
St. John’s College. 


Logical.—Jas. Packe, Esq. King’s Coll. 
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The clection of Representatives in Par. 
liament for this University commenced on 
Toesday morning, May 5S, and closed at 
twelve o'clock on Friday the 6th, the 
numbers being for 

The Rt. Hon. Henry Goulburn 805 

William Yates Peel, Esq. .... 904 

William Cavendish, Esq...... 630 

Lord Palmerston..... 
The following summary of votes in each 
College is copied from the Poll-book :— 


| Pe. 


St. Peter's College 27 | 27) 23, 24) 51 
Clare Hall 34) 35 54 
Pembroke College.! 18] 19! 14) 33 
Caias College....| 43) 42) 28 Te 
Trinity Hall. ....| 9} 10) 5! a5 
CorpusChristiColl.| @4 14) 14/) 389 
King’s College. ..| @@) @1) 21!) 46 
Queen's College ..| 42 40) 18) 59 
Catharine Hall, 24) @4 10) 10] 34 
Jesus College... .. 36) 35 25 61 
Christ's College...| 25 
St. John's College./214/220 100) 
Magdalene College) 11) 10 23, 2 
Trinity College. . .}201'200 
Emmanuel College!) 44, 42 22) 20} 
Siciney Sussex Coll.) @7) 28 11° 
Downing College 3) 4 11) 1 
Comm. in Villa, .. | 3 | 
Total 
There were 157 more voters polled than 
at the general election in 1826, 


Summary of the Members of this University. 


Members Members 
of the on the 


Senate. Boards, 
Trinity College ...... 697 .... 1579 


St. John’s College.... S@S .... 1110 
Queen's College. .... 82 .... 369 
St Peter's College . GR 
Caius College. ...... 99 .... 938 
Christ's College...... 78 
Lmmaauvel 99 8380 
Corpus Christi College 56 .... 193 
Jesus College ....... 84 .... 179 
Catharine Hall....... 45 .... 169 
Clare Hall GB 1564 
Magdalene College... 55 .... 156 
Trinity 29 .... 1384 
King’s College. ...... 81 .... 120 
Pembroke College. . 51... 118 
Sidney College ...... 47 .... 110 
Downing College..... @@ .... 54 
Commorantesin VillA. 7 7 
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PRIZES. 


SIR WILLIAM BROWNE'S MEDAL. 


For the Greek Ode : 

Subject :—“ Granta Illustrissimo Regi 
Gulielmo quarto gratulatur quod in solium 
Britannia successerit.” 

Por the Latin Ode: 
Subject :—“ Magicas accingitur artes.” 
For the Greek Epigram: 
Subject :—“ Magnas inter opes énops.’” 


Por the Latin Epigram : 
Subject Prudens simplicitas,”” 
Adjadged to 


James Hildyard, Christ College. 


PORSON PRIZE. 


[For the best translation of a Passage 
from Shakspeare into Greek Verse.] 
Subject :—As You like Tt. Act II. 
Scene IL. 
Beginning—* To-day, my Lord of Amiens 
and muself ,” &c. 
And ending—“ Native dwelling-place.” 
Adjadged to 
George Kennedy, St. John’s College. 


MEMBERS PRIZES. 


For Bachelors of Arts. 

Subject :— Utrum boni plus an mali 
homins et civitatibus attulerit dicendi 
copia?” 

Adjudged to 


James Spedding, Trinity College, 
No second prize awarded. 


For Undergraduates. 
Subject :—“ Utrum fides Punica ea esset 
qualem perhibent scriptores Romani?” 
Adjudged to 


1. W. Trinity College. 
2. H. Alford, Trinity College. 


For the best English Poem. 
Subject:—" The Attempts which have 
becn made of late years, by sea and land, to 
ducover a North-west Passage.’’ 
Adjudged to 
George Stovin Venabies, Scholar of Jesus 
College. 


‘ 


